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CHAPTER L 

** I wotfiiRR if ve are to have a jaeighbour in lha UaaiMiry 
aoon/' inquired Clara Moaeley» addreaslng herid:f to a 
small party a<iseinblccl in her father 'a dratri|[^>^roottit 
standing at a >Ainiion which commanded a tSatani view of 
the house in queation. 

Ob yes/' replied her brother, the agent has kt it to 
a Mr. Jarvis for a touplc* of years, and be is to take pos* 
sesfiion tliis week.'* 

And who is tin Mr. Jarvis that is aboift to become ao 
near a neighbour a^ked Sir Edward Moseley. 

'' Why, sir, J leatn he has biwn a capiud merebantv 
that has redn^ from business with a large fortune ; that 
he has, like yourself, b3r> an only hope for his declining 
years in a son, an officer in the army ; and, cnoreoverrthat 
he hat a couple of ffne daughters ; ao, air, he is a man of 
fanuly in one eenm, at least, you see. diopping bis 

voice, whelheir ik is a man of family in your sense, 
Jane,'* iookiiig at hia second sister,**^ is mre than 1 could 
discovert’* ^ w 

« 1 hope votf dhl not take the tronble, nr, to inqitim on 
my aecoiHit,^’ moaisd Jane, oolouriog digMy with vaxiw 
ation at faia speech. 

Indeed 1 did, my dear al% and aoMy on your ae« 
count,** lepM the laughing brotiKr, ** for you know, 
that no ge ntait y , no ; and it*# dUI weifc to yen 
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yomig ladies without at least a possibility of mttrimotty s 
as for Clam, she is 

Here he was stopped by his youngest sister Emily 
placing her hand on his moutli^ as she whispered in his 
ear, John, you forget the anxiety of a certain gentleman, 
about a fait incognita at Bath> and a list of inquiries con- 
cerning her linesge, and a few other indtsqwnsableB.** John, 
in his turn, coloured, and aflbetionately kissing tlie hand 
which kept him silent, addressed himself to Ji»rfe, and by 
his vivacity and good humour soon restored her to com- 
placency. 

** I rejoice/' said Lady Moseley, that Sir William has 
found a tenant, however ; for next to occup>ingit bimaelf, 
it is a most desirable thing to have a g< >od tenant in it, on 
account of the circle in wliich we live/* 

** And Mr. Jarvis has the great goodness of money, l»y 
John’s account, " csustily observed Mrs. Wilson, who was 
a sister of Sir Edward’s, 

•* Let me tell you, madam/* cried the rector of the pa- 
rish, looking around him pleasantly, and who was pretty 
constant, and always a welcome visiter in the family, that 
a great deal of money is a very good tiling in itself, and 
that a great many very good things may be done with it/* 
Such as plying tithes, ha ! doctor,** cried Mr. Haugh. 
ton, a gentleman of landed property in the neighbourhood, 
of plain exterior, but great gooiliiess of ]|cart, and between 
whom and the rector subsisted the most cordial good will. 

Ay, titfics, or halves, as the baronet did here, when 
he forgave old Qregsoii one half his rent, and his children 
the other/* 

" Wdl, but, my dear,” said Sir Edward to his wife 

you roust not starve our friends because we are to have 
a neighbour. JV||KilliaiiiP has stood with tlie iUniiig.spom 
door open tUb^*ilve minutes.** 

Ijedy Moaeley gave her hand to ihe*^ reelor, and the 
eompany follow^ them, without any order, to ^ dinner 
table. 

The party aaamUed aramid the hospitabki boaid of the 
baronet, was eomposed^ beridee the bef<«tu.nwensgned per. 
sons, of ikst wife of Mr. Haughton, a weann of tnudi 
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gMd m«t iMifl wdmj of deportment ; their deiigliteri a 
yooag ledy tsonvpicuoos to tM^og but good neture ; and 
the wiih tStA mi of Che veolor the latter hut ktely ad- 
mitted io hcdy ordeia bitnaelf* 

T]^ reminder of the day peased in au tuiieterrupted 
flow of pletaant eonvefmtkmv the natural eouaoquence of a 
uniaoa of opinions on idl leading queattena, tiie paruea 
liaving long known and eateemcN} each oilier for those 
quatUicf which soonest reconcile ua to the common frailtieK 
of our nature. On parting at the naual holUr> it waa agreed 
^ to meet that day week at the rectory^ and die doctor, on 
making hia bow to Laily Moaelcy^ olworved, that he in- 
temledt In viitue of liis office^ to make an early call on the 
Jarvis family, and that, if possible, he would peranade 
them to be of the party* 

Sir Edwanl Mosek-y was desceiukd from one of the 
moat respectable of the creationa of hia order by James, 
and had inherited, with many of tlie virtues of his ances- 
tor, on estate which placed him umongbt the greatetf landed 
proprietors of the county. But, as it bad been an invariable 
rule never to deduct a single acre from the inheritance of 
the eldest son, and the extravagance of his mother, who 
was the daughter of a noUeman, had much embanraased 
the aflkirs of his fattier. Sir Edward, on coming into pos* 
session of his estate, had wisely determined to withdraw 
from the gay world, by renting his house in town, and 
retiring allo^ther to his respectable monsion, about a 
hundred miles from the metroj^ia* Here be lioped, by a 
course of systematic, but liberal, economy, to releate him* 
self from sU embarrassments, and 4o make such a provision 
to bis younger children, the three daughtets already 
niencioiied, as he conceived their birth entitled diem to 
expeel, fleventeen yean enubM hik^ to accsunpludi this 
plan ; usd to more than eigbteen inonflls, Sir Edward 
had sttRmied the hospifality and appeannee uemd in his 
family, and had even promised his delighted girls to take 
possauto, the anauing wtnier, of the house in flu Jiuma’s 
Sqnauu Kataiu had not iptaltfled Sir Edwabd to great 
or oontimiod and the prudent deeiaiou he bad 

taken to Mtiieve hia totoues wss perh^ an act of aa 
m £ 
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much forecast an<l vigour his taleuts or energy wouM 
aflTord ; it was the step most obvioiisiy for his interests, 
and the one that was safest both in its execution and con- 
sequences, and as such it had been adopted : but had it 
requiretl a single particle more of enterprise or calculation, 
it would have been lieyond his powers, and the heir might 
have yet laboured under the difbculticfi which ilistrersed 
his more brilliant, but less prudent, parent. 

The baronet was warmly attached to his wife ; and as 
she was a woman of many valuable and no obnoxious 
qualities, civil and attentive by habit to all around her, 
and perfectly disinteresited in her attachments to her own 
family, nothing in natiue could partake more of perfection 
in the eyes of her husband and children than the conduct 
of this beloved relative. Vet Lady Moseley had her fail- 
ings, however, although few weic dispofi«l to view her 
errors with that severity w^hich truth and a just discrimina- 
tion of character render necessary. Her union had l)een o?ie 
of love, and for a time it had l>een objected to by the fnends 
of her husband, on the score of fortune ; but constancy 
and perseverance prevailed, and the protracteil and incon- 
sequent opposition of his parents had left no other effects 
than an aversion in the children to llie exercise of parental 
authority in marrying their own descendants ; an aversion 
which, though common to Iwth the worthy baronet and 
his wife, was somewhat different in its twa subjects. In 
the husband it was quiescent ; but in the wife, it was 
slightly shaded with tlic female esprit de corps of having 
her (laughters comfortably established, ami that in due 
season. Lady Moseley was religious, but hardly pious ; 
she was charitable in deeds, but not alw^ays in opinions ; 
her intentions were pure, but neither her prejudices nor 
her reasoning pow.qi^ sufficed her to be at all times con- 
sistent Still Jew knew ber that did not love her, and 
none were ever heard to say aught against her breeding, 
her morals, or her disposition. 

The sister of Sir Edward had been married, early in 
lift, to an officer in the army, who, 8])ending much of his 
time abroad on service, had left her a prey to that solid* 
tude to \Yhich she was necessarily a prey by her attachment 
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to huBband. To find relief from this perpetual and 
Ufe^iveariog etixiety, an invaluable friend had poiiUeil out 
the only true remedy of which her case admitted, a re- 
search into her own heart, and the employments of active 
benevolence. The death of her husband, who lost his life 
'.n battle, causetl h withdraw in a great measure from 
the world, and ga^e time and inducemmt for reflections, 
wiiich led to impressions on religion, that were suflieiently 
correct in themselves, and indispensable at the basis of 
future happiness, but which became sUgiitly tinctured with 
the sternness of her vigorous mind, and possibly, at timef:, 
were more unbending than was compatible with the com- 
forts of this world — a fault, however, of manner, more 
than of matter. Warirify attached to her brother and his 
cliiidreii, Mrs. W'iison, who had never been a motlier her- 
self, yielded to their earnest entreaties to become one of 
thd family ; and althougli left by the late General Wilson 
with a large income, ever since his death she had given u]> 
her own establisliinciit, and devoted most of her time to 
the formation of tlie character of lier youngest niece* Lady 
Moseley had submitted this child entirely to the control of 
the aunt ; and it*was commonly diought Emily would in- 
herit the very handsome sum left at the dis];»oaal of the 
general's widow. 

Both Sir Edward and Lady Moseley poasessed a Urge 
share of persomd beauty when young, and it had descended 
in common to all their children, but more particularly lo 
the tivo youngest daughters. iU though a strong family 
resemblance, both in person and character, existed between 
these closely connected relatives, yet it existed with, slwdes 
of distiiicUon, that had very different effec|8 on tlietr con- 
duct, and led to results which stamped their lives with 
widely diflbrtng degrees of happiflbss. \ 

Betweeo the families at Mo^ey Hall aflfl the rectory 
there had existed for many years an intimacy founded on 
esteem and on long intercourse. Doctor Ives wsaa clergy- 
man of deep piety, and of very considerable talents : he 
possessed, in addition to a inoflerate, benefloe, on indepen- 
dent fortune in right of his wife, who was the ofdy child of 
a distinguished naval officer. Both were well oounaeted 
B 3 
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well bred^ aiul well disposed to their fellow«creatarea» 
They were blessed with but one child, the young divine 
we have mentioned, who promised to equal hia father in 
ail those qualities which had made the doctor the delight 
of his friends, and almost tlie idol of his parishioners. 

Between Francis Ives and Clara Moseley there had been 
an attachment, wdiich had grown with their yeara^ from 
childhood. lie had been her companion in their youthful 
recreations, had espoused her little quarrels, and parti* 
cipated in her innocent pleasures, for so many years, and 
with such an evi<1eiit preference for each other in the 
youthful pair, that, on leaving college to enter on the 
studies of his sacred calling with hU father, Fraiicis rightly 
judged that none other would make his future life a.s happy, 
as the mild, the tender, the unassuming Clara. Their 
passion, if so gentU* a feeling deserve the term, received 
the Aanction of their parents, and the two families waited 
only for the establishment of the youi^g divine, to i>crfect 
the union. 

The retirement of Sir Edward's family had l>een uni- 
form, with the exception of an occasional visit to an aged 
uncle of Ids wife's, and who, in return, sjjent much of his 
time with them at the Hall, and who had opcidy declared 
ids intention of making the children of Lady Moseley his 
heirs. The visits of Mr, Benfield were always haUe<l with 
joy, and as an event that called for rooae than ordinary 
gaiety ; for, although rough in manner, and somewhat in. 
Ann from years, the old bachelor, who was rather addicted 
to the customs in which Ite had indulged in his youth, aitd 
wasdTond of dwelling on the scenes of former days, waa 
universally beloyed where he was intimately known, for an 
unbounded, though eccentric, philanthropy. 

The illness of >die mbtbcr-in-law of Mrs. Wilson had 
called her to Viath the winter preceding the spring when 
our history coinineuces, and she had been accompanied 
thither by her nephew and favourite niece. John and 
Emily, d^ng the month of their residenoa in that city, 
were in die practice of making daily exciurrions in its en- 
virons, It was in one of these little drives that they were 
of accidental service to a very young and my bcautifu) 
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woDuuir apparently in low health* They had taken her 
up in their carriage, and oonveyeil her to a farm-houie 
where the reaideih during a fkintneaa whirit had come over 
her in a walk ; and her heanty, air, and manner, altogether 
80 different from dioae around her, had interested them 
both to a painful degree. They had venturecl to call 
the following day to inquire after her welfare> and this 
visit kd to a sliglit intercourse^ which continued for the 
fortnight they remained there. 

John had given himself some trouble to ascertain who 
she waa^ but in vain. They could merely learn that her 
life was blameless, Uiat she saw no one but themselves, 
and her dialect raised a suspicion that she was not English. 
It was to this unknown fair Emily alluded in her playfiil 
attempt to stop the heedless rattle of her brother, wlio was 
not always restrained from uttering what he thought by a 
proper regard for the feelings of others. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Tub morning succeeding the day of the dinner at dte Hall 
Mrs, Wilson, with all her nieces and her nephew, availed 
lierself of the fineness of the weather to walk to the rec» 
tory, where theyswere all in tlie habit of making informri 
and friendly visits. They had just got out of the little 
village of B-~, which lay in their route, when a rather 
handsome travelling carriage and four i>ai^ them, and 
took the toad which led to the deanery. 

** As 1 live,*' cried John, ** there go our new neighbours 
the Jarvis's ; yes, yes, that must be the old merchant muf- 
fled up in the corner ; 1 miatookfhim kt first for a pile of 
band-boxes ; then the rosy-cheeked lady, With so many 
feathen, must be the old lady — Heaven forgive me, Mra, 
Jarvis 1 mean ay, and the two others the belles.*' 

** You are in a hurry to pronounce them belles, John,** 
said Jane, pettishly : it would be well to see more of 
them, before you i^ak so decidedly." 

^Ohl*' n^ied John, 1 have se^ of thenb 
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and ” he was interrupted by the nhitling of a tilbury 

and tandem, followed by a couple of servants on horse- 
back. All about this vehicle and its masters bore the 
stamp of decided fashion, and our party had followed it 
witli their eyes for a short distance, when, having reached 
a fork ill the roads, it stopped, and evidently waited the 
coming up of the [ledestrians, as if to make an inquiry. A 
single glance of the eye was sufficient to apprise the gen- 
tleman on the cushion (who held the reins) of the kind of 
people he had to deal with, and stepping from his carriage, 
he met them with a graceful bow, und after handsomely 
apologising for the trouble he was giving, he desired to 
know which road led to the deanery. The right/’ replied 
John, returning his salutation. 

Ask them, colonel/* crietl the charioteer, whether 
tl e old gentleman went right or not.” 

Tlie colonel, in the manner of a perfect gentleman, but 
with a look of compassion for his eotnpanion’s want of 
tact, made the desired inquiry ; which being satisfactorily 
answered, he again bowed and was letiring, as one of 
several pointers who followetl the cavalcade sprang upon 
Jane, and soiled her walking dress with his dirty feet. 

“ Come hither. Dido," cried the colonel, hastening to 
beat the dog back from the young Udy ; and again he 
apologised in the same collected and handsome manner, 
tlien turning to one of the servants, he said, Call in the 
dog, sir," and rejoined his companion. The air of tliis 
gentleman was peculiarly pleasant : it would not have been 
difficult to pronounce him a soldier, had he not been ad- 
dressed as such by his younger and certainly less polished 
companion. The colonel was apparently about thirty, and 
of extremely handsome face and figure, while his driving 
friend appeared several ^years younger, and of altogether 
differcut matetuals. 

I wonder,” said Jane, as they turned a comer whidi 
hid them from vieiy, who they are ? " 

Who they are?" cried the brother — ^^why the Jar- 
vis’s to be sure : didn’t you hear them ask the road to the 
deanery?’^ 

Oh ! the one that drove, he^ may be a Jarvis» hiH hot 
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tfie gentleman who apoke to lU'-^aurel) not^ Jo)iti ; besidca, 
be wai» calted Colonel, you know." 

** Yes, yes/' said John, with one of hii qiuaatng expres 
aionfi, Colonel Jarvii^ that must be the akleraao : they 
are commonly colonels of city volunteers : yes, that mast 
have been the old gem'rouo who spoke to us, and I was 
right after all about llie band-boxes." 

** You forget/* said Clara, smiling, ** the polite inquiry 
concerning the old gem^un." 

** Ah ! true ; who the deuce can this colonel be then, 
for young Jarvis is only a captain, 1 know : who do you 
tliink he is, Jane ?'* 

'' How do you think I can tell you, John ; but who- 
ever lie is, he owns tlie tilbury, although he did not drive 
it ; and he is a geiuleinair both by birth and manners.*' 
Why, Jane, if you know so much of liiin, you should 
know more ; but it is all guess with you.’* 

No ; it is not guess — I am certain of what 1 say." 
TIk” aunt and who had taken little interest in 

the dialogue, looked at her with some surprise, which John 
ob6(*rving, lie exclaimed, ** Poii : she knows no more than 
we all know.’* 

Indeed I do." 

Poll, poh, if you know, tell,’* 

** W'hy, the arras were different/' 

John laughej^ as he said, I'hat is a good reason, sure 
enough, for the tilbury’s being the colonel's property ; but 
now for his blood ; how did you discover tliat, sis ; by his 
gait and actions, .as we say of horses ? ’’ 

Jane coloured a little, and laughed faintly. The arms 
on the tilbury had six quarlerings/’ 

Emily now laughed, and Mrs. Wilson and Clara smUed, 
while John continued bis teasifig until they reached the 
rectory. ^ ^ 

While chatting with the doctor and his wife, Francis 
returned from his morning ride, and told them die Jarvis 
family had arrived : he had witnessed an unpleasant acci« 
depit to a gig, in which were Captain Jarvis, and a firiend, 
a Colonel Egerton : it had been awkwardly driven iu turn- 
ing into the deanery gate, and upset : the colone} received 
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noma injury to his ankle^ nothing, however, serlouo he 
hoped, hut such as to put him under the care of the young 
ladies i>robahl 7 for a few days. After the exclamadont 
which usuahy€oll(iw such details, Jane ventured to inquire 
who Colonel Egerton was. 

** 1 understood at the time, firom one of the servants, 
that he is a nephew of Sir Kdgar Egerton, and a Heuten- 
anucolonel ou half-pay, or furlough, or some such thing." 

How did he bear his misfortune, Mr. Francis?" in*, 
quired Mrs. Wilson. 

** Certainly as a gtmtleman, madam, if not as a Chris., 
tian,” replied the young clergyman, slily smiling; ** in- 
deed, most men of gallantry would, 1 believe, rejoice in an 
accident Which drew forth so much sympathy, as both the 
Miss Jarvis's manifested." 

” How fortunate, you should all hapi)en to be near," 
said the tender-hearted ('lara. 

Arc the young ImIjcb pretty ?" asked Jane, with some- 
thing of hesitation in her manner. 

‘‘ Why, I rather think they are ; but I took very little 
notice of their appearance, as the colonel was really in evi- 
dent pain." 

“ This, then," cried the doctor, " affords me an addi- 
tional excuse for calling on them at an early day, to 1 *11 
e’en go to morrow." 

1 trust Doctor Ives wants no apologica for performing 
hia duty," said Mrs. Wilson. 

** He is fond of making them, though," said Mrs. Ivea, 
speaking with a benevolent smile, and for the first time in 
the little conversation. 

It was then arranged that the rector should make his 
oflici^ visit, as intended by himself ; and on his report the 
ladies would act. Mt»r rsmaining at the rectory an hour, 
tliey returned it till* hall, attendeil by Francis. 

The next day the doctor drove in, and informed them 
the Jarvis family were happily settled, and the colonel in 
no danger, excepting from the fascinations of the two young 
ladies who took su^ palpable care of him, that he wanted 
for nodiing, and they might drive over whenem th^ 
pleased, without fear oif intruding unaeasonaUy* 
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Mr. Jarvis reeelv^ hh gMue«ui with the frankness of 
good feelings^ if not With die {wlldi of high life ; while 
his witV^ who seldom thou^;ht of the former, would have 
been mortally offended with the person who could have 
Sttggeated that she omitted any of the elegancies of the 
latter. Her daughters were rather pretty, hut wanted, 
bath In appearance and manner, the inexpressible air of 
haul tm, which so eminently distinguish^ the eaay but 
polished deportment of Colonel Egerton, whom tliey found 
reclining on a sofa with his leg on a choir, amply secured 
in numerous ban<Iages, but unable to rise. Notwithstand- 
ing the awkwardness of his situation, he was by far the 
least discomposed ^lerson tfi* the party, and having pleasantly 
excuaeil the awkwardiuss of his situation, he ap|)eared to 
think no more of the matter. 

The captain, Mrs.* Jar \ is remarked, had gone out with 
his dogs to try the grounds arountl them ; ** for he seems 
to live only with his horses and his gun : young men, my 
lady, now-a-ilayR, at)pear to forget that there arc any things 
in the world but theni&elves ; now 1 told Harry that your 
Ladyship and daughtets would favour us with a call tliis 
morning — but no; there he went, as if Mr. Jarvis was 
unable to buy us a dinner, and we should all starve but for 
bis quoifs and plieasants.*' 

** Quails and pheasants/' cried John, in consternation, 
^Moes Captain Jarvis shoot quads and pheasants, at this 
time of the year ? ” 

** Mrs. Jarvis, sir/' said Colonel Egerton, with a cor- 
recting aiiiiie, ** understands the allegiance due from Ui 
gentlemen to the ladies, better than the rules of sporting ; 
my friend, the captain, has taken his fishing-rod, 1 
bdteve.'' 

is all one, fish or birds,*'ocondniied Mra. Jarvis — 
" he is out of the way when he is wanteck ; igid 1 believe we 
can buy fish as easily as birds ; 1 with he would take 
pattern after yourself, colonel, in these matters.’' 

Colonel E^rcon laughed pleasantly, but he did not 
htoh ; and hKss Jarvis observ^, with a look of lomcthilig 
like admin^ thrown on bis redinlng Agiut, tlial when 
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Hajry Ijatl bcjen in tbe army as Jong as his friend, be would 
know the usages of good society, she hoped, as well.*' 

said her motlier, “ the array U certainly the 
place to polish a young man and turning to Mrs. Wilson, 
she abruptly added, ** Your buabaud, 1 beb'eve, was in tlie 
array, ina*am ?” 

** I hope/* said Emily haaiily, that wc shall have the 
pleasure of seeing yon soon, Miss Jarvis, at the Jlall/* pre- 
venting by her prompitude the neressity of a reply from 
her aunt. The young lady proniit^ed to make an early 
visit, and the subject clianged to a geiieral ami uiiintereat- 
iiig liiscourse on the neighbourhood, the country, the wea- 
ther, and otlier ordinary topics. 

Now, John/’ cried Jane in triumph, as they drove 
flora the door, you must acknowledge my heraldic witch- 
craft, as you arc pleased to call it. Is riglit for once at 
least.” 

** Oh I no doubt, Jenny,” Siud John, who was accus- 
tomed to use that a])pellation to her as a provocation, when 
lie wdshed what he called an enlivening scene ; but Mis. 
Wilson put a dani|>er on his hopes by a reinaik to bis 
mother, and the liabiiual respect of botli the combatants 
kept tliein silent. 

Jane Moseley was endowed by naluie with an exi^ellent 
uiulei standing, one at least equal to that of her brother, but 
she wantcil tlie more essential requisites oj a well governed 
mind, Masters had txH.ra provided by Sir Edward for nil 
his daughters, ond if Uiey were not acquainted with the 
usual acquirements of young women in their rank in life, 
it was not his fault : his system of economy had not enu. 
braced a denial of opportunity to any of his children, and 
the baronet w.as apt to think all mas done, when they were 
put where all miyhuhn dqpe. Feeling herself and parents 
entitled to ent^ into all the gaieties and splendour of some 
of the richer families In their vicinity, Jane, who had 
grown up during the temporary eclipse of Sir Edward a 
fortunea, had sought that self-consolation so common to 
people in her situation, which was to be found in raviewiag 
the former grandeur of her honsQ, and site hod thus con* 
tracted a degree of family pride. If Clara*8 weaknesses 
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mete tew striking than those of Jane, it wm because she 
had less imagination, and because that in loving Francis 
Ives had so long admired a character, where so little 
was to be fonnd that could be censured, that 'she might be 
said to have contracted a habit of Judging correodjr, without 
being able at all times to give a reason for her conduct, or 
her opinions. 


CHAP;rEll HI. 

The day fixed for one of the stated visits of Mr. Bcnfield 
had now arrived, and John, wdth Emily, who was the 
old bachelor*H favourite niece, went In the baronet's post 

chaise to the town of F , a distance of twenty miles, 

to meet him, in order to accompany him in the remainder 
of his journey to tlu* liali, it being a settled jule with the 
old man, that his carriage horses should return to their 
own stables every tnght, where he imagined they could 
alone fin<l that comfort and care, to wliieh their age Rn<l 
services gave them a claun. Tlie day was uncommonly 
pleasant, and the young jH’ople were in high spiiiu, with 
the ex[>ectation of meeting their respected rtdative, whoju> 
nhsence had Iwen prolonged a few days by a severe fit of 
the gout. • 

*'Now, Emily,** cried John, os he settled himself com- 
fortably by the side of his sister in the chaibc, *Met me 
know hoiie.stly, how you like Ihe Jarvis*s, and particularly 
how you like the haiulsome colonel.** 

Then, John, honestly, I neither like nor dislike die 
Janus 8 or the handsome colonel." 

Well, then, there is no great difersityfin our sentiments, 
as Jane would say/' * • 

John r 
** Emily !” 

I do not like to hear you speak so disrepeetfhlly of our 
swter, who 1 am sure you love as tenderly as 1 do m?* 
self/' 

1 acknowledge my error/' said the brother, taking her 
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hftnd gnd AffectionaUdy kitaing it^ will endca«<Mtr 
offend no more ; but this Colonel Egeitoii, sietor, ie eerlmaif 
a gentleman, both by tdood and in manners, aa Jane ■ ■■■ ** 
Emily intcrmptcd liim with a laugh« which John took very 
good-naturedly, repeating hU remark without alliiding io 
their sister. 

" Yen/' said Emily, '“‘he is genteel in his deportment, 
if that be what you mean : I know nothing of his family.** 

'* Oh, I have taken a prep into Jane’s Haronelage, where 
I find him set down as Sir Edgar's heir.” 

'* There is something about him/’ said Emily, musing, 
■' that ,I do not nnirh admire .••he is too easy —• there is 
no nature : 1 always feel afraid such peqde will lac;);h at 
me as soon as niy back is turned, and for those very things 
they seem most to admire to my face. If I might be 
ol lowed to judge, 1 should say his manner wants one thing, 
without which no one can be truly agreeable." 

What’s that ? " 

Sincerity.” 

" Ah ! that’s my great recommendation ; but I am afraid 
I shall have to take the poacher up. with his quails and 
bis pheasants, indevd.” 

" Y'ou know the colonel explained that to l>e a mistake.” 
What they call expiaining away ; but unluckily 1 saw 
the gentleman returning with his gun on his shoul^r, and 
followed by a brace of pointers.” i 

Then; 's a specimen of tlie coloiiers manners, then," 
said Emily, smiling : " it will do until the truth be 
knowm.” 

" And Jane, w’hen she saw him also, pfai.%ii his good 
nature and consideration, in what she was pleased to call 
relieving the awkwardness of my remark." 

Emily findings her brother ^sposetl to dwell on the 
foibles of Jae^e, a thing he was rather addicted to at times, 
was silent. They rode some distance before John, who was 
ever as ready to atone as he was to offend, again apolo- 
gised, again promised reformation, aud during the remain- 
der of the ride, only forgot himself twice more in the aame 
way. 

They readied F-— — ^ two bourn before the hwiberii^ 
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«r thehr and* diova nio tlie yard of (he urn, end 
had iuCldleai (dme to refreaA their ovn horses for the Jaur-^ 
ney homewards 

Mr. Benii^d was a bachdor of eighty, but retained tlie 
penoiud activity of a man of sixty, lie was attongly attadied 
to all the fashions and opiiii.^n$ of his youth, during which 
he had sat one term in parliament, haying been a great beau 
and courtier in the eoraroencenient of the ^t:igii. A dlsap- 
^H>intmetU in an of the heart drove him into retire- 
menV and for tlic lait fifty years he had dwblt exclusively 
at a seat he owneil within forty miles of Moseley Hall, the 
rniatress of which was the only child of his only brother. In 
dgure. he was tall and spare, very erect for his years, and he 
faithfully preserved in his attire, servants, carriages, and in- 
deed every thing around him, as much of the fashions of his 
youth as circumstances would allow : such, then, w*as a faint 
outline of the character and appearance of the old tnan, who, 
dressed in a cocked hat, bag wig, and sw^ord, took tire offered 
arm of John Moseley to alight from his coach. 

So,” cried the old gentleman, having made good his 
footing on the ground, as he stopped short and stared 
John in the face, you have made out to come twenty 
miles to meet an old cynic, have you, Sir ? but I thought I 
bid thee bring Emmy with tliec/' 

John pointed to the wniidow, where his sister stood 
anxiously watchgrg her uncle s niovcments. On catching 
her eye, he smiled kindly, and pursued his way into the 
house, talking to himself. 

Ay, there she is indeed ; I remember now', when I was 
a youngster, of going with my kinsman, old Lord Gosford, 
to meet hts sister, the Lady Juliana, when she first came 
from school (this was the lady whow infidelity had driven 
him fl'om the world) ; and a beagty aha was, indeed, some- 
thing tike Emmy there ; only she was ta11e% and her eyes 
were black ; and her hair, too, that was black ; and she was 
not so fair as Emmy, and she was fatter, and she stooped a 
tittle— very litde : oh I they are wonderfully alike though ; 
don't you think they were, nephew ? '* He stopped at the 
door of the tooto, while J^n, who in this description could 
not see a resemhlanoe, which existed nowhere but In the 
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old man's affbctions^ ivas fain to say yes ; but they wM 
rdatedi you know, unde^ and that explains the likeness/ 
True, boy, true/^ said his uncle, pleased at a reason 
for a thing be wished, and which flattered his propensities. 
He had once before told Emily she put him in mind of 
his housekeeper, a woman as old as himself, and without a 
tooth in her head. 

On meeting his niece, Mr. BenHcld (who, like many 
others that feel strongly, wore in common the affectation 
of indiflTercncc and displeasure,) yielded to his fondness, 
and folding her in his arms, kissed her affectionately, while 
a tear glistened in his eye ; and then pushing her gently 
from him, he exclaimed, “ Come, come, Emmy, don’t 
strangle me, don't strangle me, girl ; let me live in peace 
the little while I have to remain here — so/ seating him- 
self com|>osetlly in an arm-chair his niece had placed for 
him with a cushion — so Anne writes me. Sir William 
Harris has lt*t the deanery." 

** 0 yes, micle,” cried John. 

ril thank you, young gentleman," said Mr, Benficld, 
sternly, not to interrupt me when 1 am »j>eaking to a 
lady; that is, if }ou please, sir. Tlieii Sir William has 
let the deanery to a London merchant, a Mr. Jarvis. Now 
1 knew three people of that name ; one was a hackney 
coachman, when 1 was a member of the parliament of tliis 
i'ealrn, and drove me often to the houso; the other was 
mkUde-chambre to my Lord Gosford ; and the third, I 
take it, is the very man who has become your neighbour. 
If it be the person I mean, Emmy dear, he is like — like 
— ay, very like old Peter, my steward." 

John, unable to contain his mirth at this discovery of a 
likeness between the prototype of Mr. Benficld himself in 
leanness of figure, aVid thP jolly rotundity of the merchant, 
was obligetl tofleave the room ; Emily, though she could 
not forliear smiling at the comparison, qxiiedy said, You 
will meet him to-morrow, dear uncle, and then you will 
he able to judge for yourself." 

Yes, yes," muttered the old man, very like old Peter, 
my steward ; as like as two fees." The parsM ms by 
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no means as ridiculous aa might be supposed ; ito history 
heing as follows : — 

Mr. Benfield had placed twenty .thousand pounds in the 
hands of a broker, with positive orders for him to pay it 
away immediately for govenimcnt stock, bought by the 
former on bis account ; but disregarding tlui injunctiou, 
the Iwoker had fuanaged the transaction in such a way as 
to postpone the payment, unUl«on hh failure, he had given 
up that and a much larger sum to Mr. Jarvis, to aatisiy 
what be called an honorary debt. 1 a oluculating the trans- 
action, Mr, Jarvis paid Bendeld Lodge a visit, and honestly 
restor^ the bachelor bis property. This act, and tlie high 
opinion he entertained of Mrs. Wilson, with hit unbounded 
love for Emily, were the few things which prevented hit 
believing some dreadful judgment was about to visit this 
world, for its increasing wlckcdnuKH and follies. As his 
own steward was one uf the honestest fellows living, he hsd 
ever after fancied that there was a personal resemblance 
between him and the conscientious merclfant. 

The horses being ready, the old bachelor was placed 
carefully betw'een his nephew and niece, and in that man- 
ner they rode on quietly to the Hal), the dread of accident 
keeping Mr. Bcnheld silent in^st of the way. On passing, 
however, a stately castle, about ten miles from tlie termin- 
ation of tbeir ride, he begun one of his speeches with, — 

‘‘ Emmy dear^ docs Lord Bolton come often to sec 
you ? *' 

** Very seldom, sir : his employment keeps him much of 
his time at 8u James’s, and then he has an estate in I re- 
land." 

** I knew his father well — be was distantly connected 
by marriage with my friend Lord Gosford ; you could not 
remember him, 1 suspect," (Jolm rolled his eyes at this 
suggestion of lua sister's recollection of a man who had 
been forty years dead.) He always voted with me in the 
parliament of this realm ; he was a thoroughly honest man ; 
very much such a man to look at, as Peter Johnson, my 
steward ; .but I am told his son likes the good tlungs of 
the ministry ; well, weli, WUliam Pitt was the only mini., 
ster to my mind. There waa the Scotchman of whom they 
0 
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made a marqui« ; I never, could endure him 
voted against hinri/' 

** Kight or wronf?, uncle?” cried John, who loved a Htde 
mischief in hia heart- 

** No, air — right, but never wrong. Lord Gosford 
always vote^l against him too ; and do you.think. jackanapes, 
that my friend the Karl of (fosford and — anti — myself 
were ever wrong ? No, sir, meil in my day were different 
creatures from what they are now : we were never wrong, 
hir ; we loved our country, and had no motive for being 
in the wrong." 

** How was it with Lord Bute, uncle?" 

Lord Bute, bir," cried the old man with great waiuith, 
' was the minister, sit — he was the minister ; ay, he was 
the iiiinistcr, sir, and was paid for what he did." 

But Lord Chatham, was he not the minister too ?" 

Now, nothing vexed the old gentleman more than to 
?iear William Pitt called by his tardy honours ; and yet, 
unwilling to give up what he thought Ids ])Ohtieul opinions, 
he exclaimed, with ah un.tnswcrablo poBitiveness of argu- 
ment, — 

Billy Pitt, sir, was the minister, sir ; but — but — 
but — he was our minister, sir." 

Emily, unable to ncc her unde agitated by such useless 
disputes, threw a reproachful glance on her brother, **5 she 
observed timidly, — 

I'hat was a glorious administration, sir, 1 believe." 

Glorious, indeed ! Emmy dear," said the bachelor, 
softening with the sound of her voice, and the recollections 
of his younger days ; we bedt the French every where- 
in America — in Ch?rmany : we took — (counting on his 
fingers) — w^c took Quebec — yes, I^ord Gosford lost a 
cousin there ; and ike tou^c all the Canadas ; and we took 
their fleets : there was a young man killed in the battle 
between Maw^ke and Con flans, w1k> was much attached to 
Lady Juliana — poor soul ! how much she regiretted him 
when dead, though she never could abide him when living 
•— ah I she was a tender-hearted creature !" 

Mr. Benfield, like many others, continued to love fma. 
gifiary qualities in his mistress, long after her hesariiess 
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liad clisgust<?cl )tim wilih her ficrsan ; a kind of 
l^eKng which Qj^rings from self-love, which finds it ttecos- 
sary to seek eotiBoiaiton in creating beauties, that rwdy 
justify our follies to ourselves ; and whicdi often keepa alive 
the semUance of the pasKiun, whan even hope, or real 
admiration, is extinct. 

On reaching, the Hall, every one was rejoicetl to see 
their really afiectionate a^hd wortliy relative, and the even- 
ing passed in die tranquil enjoyment of the bieiaings 
whidi Providence liad profumdy scattered around the family 
of the baronet, but which are too often hazarded by a neg- 
lect of duty, that spriiips from too great security, or an 
indolence which rentiers us averse to the precaution necessary 
to insure their continuance. 


CHAPTER IV. 

You are welcovm*, Sir Edward,*' said the -venerable 
rector, as he look tiie baronet by the hand; 1 was fear- 
ful a return of your rheumatism would cieprive us of this 
pleasure, and prevent my making yOu acquainted with the 
new occupants of the deanery, who have consented to dine 
with us to-day, nnd to uiiom 1 have promised, in particu- 
lar, an iiitroducpoii to btr Kdwnrd Mosifley.** 

I thank you, my dear doctoi,*’ rejoined the baronet ; 
'' 1 have not only come myself, but have persuaded Mr. 
Henfield to make one of tlie ]>any : there lie comes, lean- 
ing on Emily’s arm, nnd liiiding fault with Mrs. Wilson's 
new-fashioned barouche, which he says has given him 
cold.” 

/JThe rector received the unexpitcted guest with the kind- 
ness of his nature, and un inward smile at ifie incongruous 
assemblage he was likely to have around him by tlie arrival 
of the Jarvis's, who, at tliat moment, drove to his dpor. 
The introductions between the baronet and the new coiners 
had passed, and Mihs Jarvis had made a prettily worded 
apology on behalf of tlie colonel, who was not yet well 
enough to come out, but -whose politeness had incited on 
€ 9 
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their not remaining at home on his account, as Mr. Ben^i 
iieldj having composedly put on his spectacles, walked deli- 
herately up to the place where the merchant had seated 
hiroselff and having examined him'’ through his glasses to 
his satisfaction, took them oiF,, and carefully wiping them, 
began to talk to himself as he put them into his pocket, ^ 
'*No, no; it's not Jack, tlie hackney coachman, nor my 
Lord Gosford's gentleman, but/" cordially holding out 
both hands, the man who saved my twenty thousand 

pounds."* 

Mr. Jarvis, whom shame and embarrassment had kept 
silent during this examination, exchanged greetings sin- 
cerely witli his old acquaintance, who now took a seat in 
silence by his side ; while his wife, whose face had begun 
to kindle with indignation at the commencement of the old 
gentleman’s soliloquy, observing that somehow or other it 
had not only terminated without degradation to her spouse, 
hut with something like credit, turned complacently to 
Mrs. Ives, with, art apology for the absence of her son.** 

1 cannot divine, ma"ara, where he has got to : he is 
ever keeping us waiting for him,*"" and, addressing •.'ane, 
these military men become so unsettled in their habits, 
that I often tell Harry he should never quit the camp."" 

In Hyde Park, you should add, my dear, for he has 
never been in any other," bluntly observed her husband. 

To this speech no reply was made, but it vras evidently 
little relished by the ladies of the family, who were a good 
deal jealous of the laurels of the only hero their race had 
ever produced. The arrival and introduction of the cap- 
tain himself changed the discourse, which turned on the 
comforts of their present residence. 

Pray, my lady,” cried the captain, who had taken a 
chair familiarly by the si^e of the baronet's wife, ‘^why is 
the 'house called the Deanery? 1 am afraid I shall be 
taken for a son of the church, when 1 invite my friends to 
visit my father at the deanery.’* 

'^And you may add, at the same time, sir, if you 
please,** dryly remarked Mr. Jarvis, that it is occupied 
by an old man, who has been preaching and lecturi^ all 
Ilia life ; and, like others of the trade, I believe, in vaiit/* 
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You must except our good friend, the doctor here, at 
least, sir," said Mrs. Wilson ; who, observing that her 
sister shrunk from a familiarity' she was unused to, took 
upon herself the office of replying to the captain's question : 
— ** The father of the present Sir William Harris held that 
station in the church, and although the house was his pri- 
vate property, it took its name from the circumstance, which 
has Ijeen continued ever ^ince.'* 

Is it not a "droll life Sir William leads,*’ cried Miss 
Jarvis, looking at John Moseley, riding about all sum- 
mer, from one watering place to another, and letting his 
house year after year in the manner he does ? '* 

Sir WUHam/’ said Dr. Ives, gravely, “ is devoted to 
his daughter’s wishes, and since his accession to his title, 
has come into possession of another residence, in an ad 
joining county, which, I believe, he retains in his own 
hands.** 

Are you acquainted with Miss Harris?” continued the 
lady, addressing herself to Clara ; though, without waiting 
for an answer, she added, She is a great belle— all tlie 
gentlemen are dying for her.” 

Or her fortune,” said her sister, with a pretty toss of 
the head ; ** for my part, I never could see any thing so 
captivating in her, although so much is said about her at 
Bath and Brighton.” 

You Icnow#her then,” mildly observed Clara. 

Why, 1 cannot say — we are exactly acquainted,** the 
young lady hesitatingly answered, colouring violently. 

What do you mean by exactly acquainted, Sally ? 
put in the father with a laugh'; ^^did you ever speak to, 
or were you ever in a room with, her in your life, unless it 
mi^t berat a concert or a ball ?** 

The modification of Miss €arah*wa8 too evident for 
concealment and it happily was relieved liy a summons to 
dinner. 

Never, my dear child,” said Mrs, Wilson to Emily, 
the aunt being fond of introducing a moral, from the occa- 
Bional incidents of every-day life, never subject yours^ 
to a ^milar mortification, by commenting on the ebaraetera 
of those you doin*t know : ignorance makes you liable to 
o2t 
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great errors ; and if they slioukl liappen to be above yoa 
in life, it will only excite their contempt, should it reacli 
their ears, while those to whom your remarks are made 
will think it envy." 

Truth is sometimes blundered on/’ whispered John, 
who held his sister’s arm, waiting for his aunt to precede 
them to the dining-room. 

The merchant paid too great a compliment to the 
rectors dinner to think of renewing the. disagreeable con- 
versation, and as John Moseley and the young clergyman 
were seated next the two ladie^i, they soon forgot what, 
among themselves, they would call tlieir father’s rudeness, 
in receiving the attentions of a couple of remarkably agree- 
able young men. * 

“Pray, Mr. Francis, when do you preach for us?" 
asked Air. Haughton : “I’m very anxious to hear you 
hold forth from the pulpit, where I have so often heard 
your father with pleasure: I doubt not you will prove 
orthodox, or you will be the only man, 1 believe, in the 
congregation, the rector has left in ignorance of the theory 
of our religion, at least." 

The doctor bowed to the compliment, as he replied to 
the question for his son, that on the next Sunday, they 
were to have the pleasure of hearing Frank, who had pro- 
mised to assist him on that day. 

“Any prospects of a living soon continued Mr. 
Haughton, helping himself bountifully to a piece of plum 
pudding as he spoke. John Moseley laughed aloud, and 
Clara blushed to the eyes, while the doctor, turning to Sir 
Edward, observed with an air of interest, “ Sir Edward, 
the living of Bolton is vacant, and 1 should like exceed- 
ingly to obtain it for my son. The advowson belongs tq 
the Earl, who will dispose^ of it only to great interest, I am 
afraid." « 

Clara was certainly too busily occupied in picking rafeina 
from her pudding, to hear this remark, but accidentally 
stole, from under her long eye-lashes, a timid glance at her 
father, as lie replied, — 

I am sorry, my friend, X have not sufficient inteiest 
with his lordship to.apply on my own account ; but he Is * 
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seldom here, we are barely acquainted and the good 
baronet looked really concerned,. 

Clara/* said Francis Ives in a low and affectionate 
tone, ** bare you read the books I sent you?’* , 

Clara answered him with a smile in the negative, but 
promised amendment as soon as she had leisure. 

Do you ride much on horseback, Mr. Mpseley ?*’ 
abruptly asked Miss Sarah, turning her back on the young 
divine, and facing Uie gentleman she addressed. John, 
who was now hemmed id between the sisters, replied witli 
a rueful expresrioii, that brought a smile into the face of 
Emily, who was placed opx>08ite to him, — 

Yes, ma*ani, and sometimes I am ridden.** 

'' Hidden, sir, what do you mean by that?'* 

“ Oh I only my aunt there occasionally gives me a kc--- 
ture.” 

I understand,*’ said the lady, pointing slily with her 
finger at her own father. 

Does it feel good?*’ John inquired, with a look of 
great sympathy. But the lady, who now felt awkwardly, 
without knowing exactly why, shook her head in siknee 
and forced a faint laugh. 

Who have we here ?** cried Captain Jarvis, who was 
looking out at a window which commanded a view of the 
approach to the house — the apothecary and his attendant, 
judging from the equipage.” 

The rector tlirew an inquiring look on a Servant, who 
told his master they were strangers to him. 

Have them shown up, doctor,” cried the benevolent 
baronet, who loved to see every one as happy os himself, 
and give them some of your excellent pasty, for the sake 
^of hospitality and the credit of your cook, I beg of y<oQ.*^ 
As this request was politely^seconded by others of the 
party, the rector ordered his servants ^to show in the 
strangers. 

On opening the parlour door, a gentleman, apparexvdy 
^ty years of age appeared, leaning on the arm of a yonth 
of Uve-and- twenty. There was sufficient resemldaiiee 
the two, for the most indifkrent observer, to pro- 
nounce them fat^r and son ; but the helpkss delnlity and 
- 0 4r 
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etnaciated figure of the former were finely eontrtfted by 
the vigorous health and manly beauty of the latter^ who 
supported his venerable parent into the room^ with a grace 
and tenderness that struck most of the beholders with a 
sensation of pleasure. The doctor and Mrs. Ives rose from 
their seats involuntarily^ and each stood for a moment^ lost 
in an astonishment that was mingled with grief. Recol- 
lecting himself, the rector grasped the extended hand of the 
senior in both his own, and endeavoured to utter some- 
thing, but in vain. The tears followed each other down 
his cheeks, as he looketl on the faded and care-worn figure 
which stood before him ; while his wife, unable to control 
licr feelings, sunk back into a chair and wept aloud. 

Throwing open the door of an adjoining room, and 
retaining the hand of the invalid, tlie doctor gently led the 
way, followed by his wife and son ; tiie former having 
recovered from the first burst of her sorrow, and regardless 
of every thing else, now anxiously watched the enfeebled 
step of the stranger. On reaching the door, they both 
turned and bowed to the company in a manner of so mu. h 
dignity, 'mingled with sweetness, that all, not excepting. 
Mr. Denfield, rose from tiieir seats to return the salutation. 
On passing from the dining parlour, the door was closed, 
leaving the company standing round the table, in mute 
astonishment and commiseration. Not a fvord had been- 
spoken, and the rector's family had left them without 
apology or explanation. Francis, however, soon returned, 
and was followed in a few minutes by l\i8 mother, who, 
slightly apologising for her absence, turned the discourse 
on the approaching Sunday, and the intention of Francis to 
jireach on that day. The Moseleys were too well bred to 
make any inquiries, and the deanery family was afraid^ 
Sir Edward retired at a early hour, and was followed 
by the reraaindfr of the party, 

“ Well,” cried Mrs. Jarvis, as they drove from the door 

this may be good breeding, but, for my part, I think both 
the doctor and Mrs. Ives behaved very rudely, with thear 
crying and sobbing.” 

•'They are nobody of much consequence," cried her 
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elilest <Iaqghier» casting a' contemptuous glance on a plain 
travelling chaise which stood before the rector’s stables. 

<**Twas sickening/’ said Miss Sarah^ with a shrug, 
while her father, turning his eyes on each speaker in suc- 
cession. very deliberately helped himself to a pinch of snuff, 
bis ordinary recourse against a family quarrel. The cu- 
riosity of the ladies was, however, more lively than tliey 
cliose to avow ; and Mrs. Jarvis bade her maid go over to 
the rectory that evening, with her compliments to Mrs. 
Ives ; she had lost a lace veil, which her maid knew, and 
she thought it might have been left at the rectory. 

And, Jones, when* you are there, you can inquire of 
the servants ; mind, of the servants — « I would not dis- 
tress Mrs. Ives for the world ; how Mr. — Mr. — what's 
his name — Oh I — I have forgotten his name ; just bring 
me hie name too, Jones ; and, as it may make some dif- 
ference in our party, just find out how long they stay ; 
and — and — any other little thing, Jones, which can be of 
use, you know.” 

Off went Jones, and within an hour she had returned. 
With an important look, she commenced her narrative, the 
daughters being accidentally present, and it might be on 
purpose. 

Why, ma’am, I went across the fields, and William 
was good enough to go with me ; so when we got there, I 
rung, and they ghowed us into the servants’ room, and I 
gave my message, and the veil was not there. Why, 
ma’am, there’s .the veil now, on the back o’ that chair.” 

Very well, very well, Jones, never mind the veil,” 
cried Uie impatient mistress. 

So, ma'am, while they were looking for the veil, I just 
ajfked one of the maids what company had arrived, but” 
•^(here Jones looked very suspiqpious, and shook her head 
ominously}-—'* would you think it, ma'am, ^ot a soul of 
them knew ! But, ma’am, there was the doctor and his 
son, praying and reading with the old gentleman the whole 
time^-and ” 

^'Aiid what, Jones?” 

" Why, ma’am, 1 expect lie has been a great sinner, or 
he wouldn’t want so much praying just as he is about to 
die.” 
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Die ! cried all three at dice : will he die ?** 
yes,” continued Jones, ‘^they all agree lie must 
die ; but this praying so much, is just like the criminals. 
] ’m sure no Iionest person needs so much praying, ma'am." 

'^No, indeed," said the mother. ''No, indeed," re- 
sponded the daughters, as they retired to their several rooms 
for the night. 


CHAPTER y. 

There is something in the season of spring which pecu- 
liarly excites tlie feelings of devotion. The dreariness of 
winter has passed, and with it, the deadened affections of 
our nature. New life, new vigour, arises within us, as we 
walk abroad and feel the genial gales of April breathe upon 
Jis ; and our ht'pes, our wishes, awaken with the revival of 
the vegetable world. It is then that the heart, which has 
been impressed with the goodness of the Creator, feels that 
goodness brought, as it weie, in very contact with the 
senses. The eye loves to wander over die bountiful provi- 
sions nature is throwing forth in every directiosi for our 
comfort, and fixing its gaze on the clouds, which, having 
lust the chilli /ig thinness of winter, roll in rich volumes, 
amidst the clear and softened fields of abjure so peculiar to 
the season, leading the mind insensibly to dwell on the 
things of another and a better world. It was on such a 

day, that the inhabitants of B thronged toward the 

village church, for the double purpose of pouring out theijr 
thanksgivings, and of hearing the first efforts of their recl^ , 
tor*s son, in the duties of his sacred calling* V 

Amongst the crowd, ]^hom curiosity or a better filling 
had drawn fo^-th, were to be seen the fiaring equipage of 
the Jarvis s, and the handsome carnages of Sir Edward; 
Moseley and his sister. All the members of the latter 
family felt a lively anxiety for the success of the youaag 
divine. But knowing, as they well did, the strength of 
his native talents, the excellency of his education, and die 
fervour of his piety, it was an anxiety that partook mote 
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of hope than of fear. There was one heart, however, 
amongst them, that palpitated with an emotion tliat hardly 
admitted of control, as they approached the sacred edifice, 
for it bad identified itself completely with the welfare of 
the rector’s son. There never was a softer, truer heart, 
than that which now almost audibly beat witliin the bosom 
of Clara Moseley ; and she had given it to the young 
divine with all its purity and truth. 

The entrance of a congregation into the sanctuary will 
at all times furnish, to an attentive observer, food for much 
useful speculation, if it chastened with a proper charity 
for the weaknesses of others ; and most people are igno- 
rant of tile insight they are giving into their characters and 
dispositions, by such an apparently trivial circumstance as 
their weekly approach to tlic tabernacles of the Lord. 
Christianity, while it chasteneth and amends the heart, 
leaves the natural powers unaltered ; and it cannot be 
doubted, that its operation is, or ouglit to be, proportionate 
to the abilities and opportunities of tlie subject of its holy 
fmptession — Unto whomsoever much is given, much 
win be required.” While wc acknowledge that the thoughts 
might be better employed in preparing for those humilia. 
tions of spirit and thanksgiving of the heart, which are 
required of all, aniUare so necessary to all, we must be 
indulged in a hasty view of some of the personages of our 
history, as they entered the church of B . 

On the countenance of the baronet was the dignity and 
composure of a mind at peace with itself and mankind. 
His step was rather more deliberate than common ; his 
eye rested on the pavement ; and on turning into his pew, 
as l>e prepared to kneel, in the first humble petition of our 
beautiful service, he raised it towards the altar, with an 
expression of benevolence and reverenoe, that spoke con-^ 
tentment, npt unmixed with faith. 

In the demeanour of Lady Moseley, all was graceful 
JUid decent, while nothing could he properly said to be 
studied. She followed her husband witli a step of equal 
ddibcnoition, though it was slightly varied by a manner 
which, wh^ ' it appeared natural to herself, might have 
been artideial in another. A cambric hj^ndkerohief con- 
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cealed her fiico as she sunk composedly by the side of Sir 
Edward^ in a style ivhicb showed^ that vrliile she remem- 
bered her Maker, she had not entirely forgotten herself. 

The walk of Mrs. Wilson was quicker than that of her 
sister. Her eye directed before her, was fixed, as if in 
settled gaze, on that eternity which she was approaching. 
The lines* of her contemplative face were unaltered, unless 
there might be traced a deeper shade of humility than was 
ordinarily seen on her pale but expressive countenance. 
Her petition was long; and on. rising from her humble 
posture, the person was indeed to be seen, but the soul 
appeared absorbed in contemplations beyond thck'limits of 
this sphere. 

There was a restlessness and varying of colour in the 
ordinarily placid Clara, which prevented a display of her 
usual manner ; while Jane walked gracefully, and with a 
tincture of her mother's manner, by her side. She stole 
one hastily withdrawn glance to the deatiery pew ere she 
kneeled, and thcii, on rising, handed her sineUing-bpttle 
affectionately to her cider sister. 

Emily glided behind her companions lyith a face beam- 
ing with a look of innocence and love. As she sunk in 
the act of su[)i)lication, the rich glow of her healthful 
cheek lost .some of its brilliancy; but, onj*ising, it beamed 
with a renewed lustre, that plainly indicated a heart 
touched with the sanctity of its situation* 

In the composed and 6(fdate manner of Mr. Jarvis, as 
he steadily pursued his way to the i>ew of Sir William 
Harris, you might have been justified in expecting the 
entrance of another Sir Edward Moseley in substance) if 
not in externals. But the deliberate separation of the 
flaps of his coat, as he comfortably seated himself, when 
you thought him bbouttto kneel, followed by a pinch of 
snuff, as he threw his eye around the building, led you at 
once to conjecture, that what at first had mistaken 
for reverence, was the abstraction of some earthly calcu- 
lation ; and that his attendance was in compliance with 
custom, and not a little depended upon the thickness of his 
cushions, and the room he fo^und for the disposition of two 
rather unwieldy legs. 
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The lacUefi of the fam^y fQllo>wed^ in gamnients carefuJly 
Belecteil foi the advaittageous display of their persons. As 
they sailed into their seats, where it would seem the 
improvident of Sir William's steward had neglected some 
important accommodation (some time fieing spent in pre- 
paration to be seated), the old lady, whose size and flesh 
really put kneeling out of the question, bent forward for a 
moment at an angle of eighty with the horizon, while her 
daughters prettily bowed their heads, with all proper pre* 
caution for the safety ot their superb millinery. 

At length the rector, accompanied by his son, appeared 
from the vestry. There was a dignity and solemnity in 
the manner in which this pious divine entered on the 
duties of his profession, which disposed the heart to listen 
with reverence and humility, to precepts that were accom- 
panied from so impressive an exterior. The stillness of 
expectation pervaded the church ; when the pew opener 
led the way to the same interesting father and so^ whose 
entrance had interrupted the guests the preceding ilay, at 
the rectory. Every eye was turned on tlie emaciated 
parent, bending into the grave, and, as it were, kept from 
it by the supporting tenderness of his child. Hastily 
throwing* open the door of her own pew, Mrs. Ives buried 
lier face in her handkerchief ; and her husband had pro- . 
ceeded far in the morning service, before she raised it 
again to the vigw of the congregation. In tlie voice of. 
the rector, there was an unusual softness and tremour, 
that his people attributed *to the feelings of a father about 
to witness the first efforts of an only child, but which in 
reality were owing to another and a deeper cause. 

Prayers were ended, and the younger Ives ascended the 
pulpit. For a moment he paused; when,' casting an 
anxious glance to the pew of ^e baronet, be commenced 
his sermon. He had chosen for his discourse the necessity 
of placing our dependence on divine grace. After having 
learnedly, but in the most unafiected manner, displayed 
the necessity of this dependence, as derived from Hevda- 
tion, he proceeded to paint the hope, the resignation, tlie 
felicity of a Christian’s death-bed. Warmed by the sab. 
]ec^ his animation soon lent a heightened interest to his 
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language ; and at a ixiom^t^'when all around him were 
entranced by tlie eloquence of the youthful divine, a sud- 
den and detp-drawn sigh drew every eye to the rector's 
pew. Tlie youngpr stranger sat motionless as a statue, 
holding in his arms the lifeless body of his parent, who 
ad fallen that moment a corpse by his side. All was 
now confusion: the almost insensible young man was 
relieved from his burden ; and, led by the rector, they left 
the church. The congregation dispersed in silence, or 
assembled in little groups, to converse on the awful event 
they had witnessed. None knew the deceased^ he was 
the rector’s friend, and to his residence the body was 
renioved. The young man was evidently his child ; but 
here all information ended. They had arrived in a private 
chaise, but with post horses, and without attendants. Their 
arrival at the parsonage was detailed, by the Jarvis ladies, 
with a few exaggerations, that gave additional interest to 
the wl^le event; and which, by creating an impression 
with some whom gentler feelings would not have re- 
strained, that there was something of mystery about thci-i, 
prevented many distiessing, questions to the Ives, that the 
baronet’s family forbore putting, on the score of deUcacy. 

The body left B at the close of the week, accom. 

panied by J’rancis Ives and the unwearicdly attentive and 
iiiteresting^son. The doctor and his wife went into deep 
mourning, and Clara received a short noie from her lover, 
on the morning of their departure, acquainting her with 
his intended absence for a month, but throwing no light 
upon the affair. 'I'lie London papers, however, contained 
the following obituary notice, and which, as it could refer 
to no other person, as a matter of course, was supposed to 
allude to the rector’s friend. 

Died, suddenly, at , on the 20th instant^ George 

Denbigh, Esq^ aged 03.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OuBiNQ the week of mournings the intercourse between 
Moseley Hall and the rectory 'was confined to messages 
and notes of inquiry after each others* "welfare ; but» the 
visit of the Moseleys to the deanery had been returned ; 
and die day after the appearance of the obituary para- 
graph) the hnnily of the latter dined by invitation at the 
Hall. Colonel Eger ion had recovered the use of his leg, 
and was included in the party. ReUveeii this gentleman 
and Mr. Benfield there appeared from the first moment of 
their introduction a repugnance, which was rather in- 
creased by time, and vrhich the old gentlenidii manifesteil 
by a demeanoui loaded with the overstrained ceremony of 
the day ; and wiiich, in the* colonel, only showed itself by 
avoiding, when pobsible, all intercourse with the object of 
his aversion. Both Sir Edward and Lady Moseley, on 
the contrary, were not slow in manifesting their favourable 
impressions in behalf of the gentleman. The latter in 
particular, having ascertained to her satisfaction, that he 
was the undoubted heir to the title, and most probably to 
the estates of his uncle. Sir Edgar Egerton, felt herself 
strongly disposed to encourage an acquaintance she found 
so agreeable, and to which she oould see no reasonable 
objection. Captain Jarvis, who was extremely offensive to 
her, from his vulgar familiarity, she barely Iterated from 
the necessity of being civil, and keeping up sociability in 
the neighbourhood. It is true, she could not help being 
surpriseil that a gentleman as ^olish^d as the colonel, 
could find any pleasure in an associate like (his friend, or 
even in the hardly more softened females of his family ; 
then again, the fluttering suggestion would present itself, 
that possibly he might have seen Emily at Bath, or Jane 
elsewhere, and availed himself of the acqumntance of 
young Jarvis to get into their neighbourhood. Lady 
Moseley had never been vain, or much interested about 
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the dUpobal of her own persotv previously to her attach<- 
ment to her husband : but her daughters called forth not a 
little of her natural pride^ we had almost said of her 
scldsline&s. 

Tlie attentions of the colonel were of the most delicate 
and insinuating kind ; and Mrs. Wilson several times 
turned away in displeasure at herself^ for listening with 
too much satisfaction to nothings^ uttered in un agreeable 
manner, or, what was worse, false sentiments supported 
with the gloss of language and a fascinating deportment. 
The anxiety of this lady on behalf of flmily kept her ever 
on the alert, when chance, or any chain of circumstances, 
threw her in the way of forming new connections of any 
kind ; and of late, as her charge approached die period of 
life, lier sex were apt to make that choice from which 
there is no retreat, her solicitude to examine the characters 
of the men who approached her was really painful. As 
to Lady Moseley, her wishes disposed her to be easily 
satisfied, and her mind naturally shrunk fioin an inves. 
tigation to which she felt herself unequal; w’hile Mrs 
Wilson was goveined by the convictions of a sound dis- 
cretion, matured by long and deep reasoning, all acting on 
a temper at all times ardent, and a watchfulness calculated 
to endure to the end. 

'^Pray, my lady,” said Mrs. Jarvis, with a look of 
something like importance, have you made any discovery 
about this Mr. Denbigh, who died in the church lately ? ” 

I did not know, ma'am,*^ replied Lady Moseley, 
• there was any discovery to be made.” 

“ You know, Lady Moseley,'* said Colonel Egerton, 
'' that in town, all the little accompaniments of such a 
melancholy death would have found their way into the 
prints ; and 1 suppose this is what Mrs. Jarvis Eludes to.** 
O yes,” cried Mrs/ Jarvis, the colonel is right ; ’* 

but the colonef was always right with that lady. 

Lady Moseley bowed her head with dignity, and the 
colonel liad too much tact to pursue the conversation ; 
the captain, whom nothing had ever yet abashed, tB.« 
claimed, — ^ 





These Penhighs coiiU not |)e people of much impocN 
ance — 1 have never heard the name before/' 

It is the family name of the Duke of Derwent, I be* 
lieve,” dryly remarked Sir Edward. 

Oh, ] am sure neither the old man nor his eon looked 
much like a duke, or sa much as an officer either/' ex-* 
plaimed Mrs. Jarvis, who thought the latter rank the 
dignity in degree next helow nobility. 

There sat, in the parliament of lids realm, when I 
was a member, a General Denbigh," said Mr. Bcnfield, 
with his usual dplilx^ration ; he was always on the same 
side with Lord Gosford an(( myself. He and his friend. 
Sir Peter Howell, who was the admiral that took the 
Frendi squadron, in tl»e glorioua administration of Billy 
Pitt, and aftcrwanls loi k an island witli tins same General 
Dcnl)igh : ay, thr old admiral was a hearty blade ; a good 
deal such a looking man as my Hector would make/' 
Hector was Mr. BcnHeld's bull dog. 

Mercy," whispered John to Clara. that's your 
grandfather that is to be, uncle Benfield is speaking of/’ 
Clara Smiled, as she ventured to say, “ Sir Peter "ivas 
Mrs. Ives* father, sir/* 

*'* Indeed ! ’* said the old gentleman, with a look of sur- 
prise, never knew that before; I cannot, say they 
resemble each other much." 

“ Pray, uncle, does Frank look much like the family L* " 
asked John, withvan air of unconqueiublc gravity. 

But, sir,*' interrupted Emily, were General Den- 
bigh and Admiral Howell related? " 

‘*Not that I ever knew, Emmy dear. Sir Frederick 
Denbigh did not look much like the admiral ; rather 
resembled (gathering himself up into an air of formality, 
and bowing stiffly to Colonel Egerion^) this gentleman 
here.’* * ■ #. , 

** 1 liave not the honour of the cpnncdAon/' observed 
the colonel^ withdrawing ''behind the cha^of Jane. 

Mrs. Wilson changed the conversa^on to one more 
g^end ; but the little that had fallen from Mr. Benfldd 
gave reason for believing a coimection, in some way of 
wbidi they were ignorant, existed between the despendklits 
o 
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of the two veterans^ and which explaiacd the intereat they 
felt in each other. 

Daring dinner. Colonel Egerton placed himself next to 
Emily ; and Miss Jarvis took the chair on the other side. 
He spoke of the gay world, of watering-places, novels, 
plays, and still finding his companion reserved, and either 
unwilling or unable to talk freely, he tried Ids favourite 
sentiment. He liad read poetry, and a remark of his 
lighted up a spark of intelligence in tiic beautiful face of 
his companion, that for a moment deceived him; but as 
he went on to point out his favourite beauties, it gave 
place to a settled composure, which at last led him to 
imagine, the casket contained no gem equal to the promise 
of its brilliant exterior. After resting from one of bis 
most laboured displays of feeling and imagery, he q^cci* 
dentally caught the eyes of Jane fa*:tene(l on him, with an 
expression of no dubious import, and tbe soldier changed 
his battery. In Jane, he found a more willing auditor ; 
poetry was .the food she lived on, and in works of the 
imagination she found her greatest drlighr. An animated 
discussion of the merits of thehr favourite authors row 
took place; to renew which, the colonel early left the 
dining-room for the society of the ladies ; John, who dis- 
liked drinking excessively, being hajjpy of an excuse to 
attend him. 

The younger ladies had clustered together round a 
window; and even Emily in her heart rejoiced that the 
gentlemen had come to relieve herself and sisters from the 
arduous task of entertaining ivomen, wlio , appeared not to 
possess a single taste or opinion in common with them- 
selves. 

" You were saying, Miss Moseley,” observed the colond 
in his most agreeable manner, as he approached them, 

you thought Campbel^the most musical poet wb have ; 
I hope you will unite with me in excepiicig Moore.** 

Jane coloured, as with some awkwardness she replied, 
" Moore was certainly very poetical.” 

" Has Moore written much > ” innocently asked Emily* 
Not half as much as he ought,” cried Miss Jandib 
* Oh ! 1 could live on his beautiful lines.” 
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Jane turned away in disguet ; , and that evening, while 
alone with Clara, she toot a volame of Moore's songs, and 
very coolly consigned them to the flames. Her sister 
naturally asked an explanation of so extraordinary a pro-' 
cedure. 

Oh !*’ cried Jane, “ I can't abide the book, since tHat 
vulgar Miss Jarvis speaks of it with so much interest. 1 
really believe aunt Wilson Is right, in not sufl^ring Emily 
to read such things ; and Jane, who had often devoured 
the treacherous lines with ardour, shrunk with fastidious 
delicacy from the indulgence of a perverted taste, when it 
becaone exposed, coupled with the vulgarity of unblushing 
audacity. 

Colonel Egerton immediately changed the subject to one 
less objectionable, and spoke of a campaign he had madfe in 
Spain. He possessed the happy faculty of giving an 
interest to all he advanced, whetW true or not j and as he 
never contradicted, or even opposed unless to yield grace* 
fully, when a lady was his opponent, his conversation insen- 
sibly attracted, by putting the sex in good humour witli 
themselves. Such a man, aided by the powerful assistants 
of person and manners, and no inconsiderable colloquial 
talents, Mrs. Wilson knew to be extremely dangerous as a 
companion to a youthful female heart ; and as bis visit 
was to extend to a couple of months, she resolved to recon- 
noitre the state jof her pupil's opinion forthwith, in refer- 
ence to his merits. She had taken too much pains in 
forming the mind of Emily, to apprehend riie would fall a 
victim to the eye ; but she also knew, that personal grace 
sweetened a benevolent expression, and added force even to 
the oracles of wisdom. She laboured a little hersd^ under 
the disadvantage of what John called a didactic manner ; 
ohd whie£, although she had no^ the sftyllity, or rather taste, 
to amend, she had yet tlie sense^ to disc^. It was the 
great error of Mrs. Wilson to attempt to convince, where 
she might hftve influenced ; but her ardour of tempera- 
ment, and ^eat love of trufo, kept her, as it were, tilting 
with the vices of mankind, and consequently sometiinea U. 
unprofitable combat. With her charge, however, iMi 
Godd new be said to be the case. Emily knew her heart 
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felt her love, and revered her principles too deeply, to 
throw away an aflmonition, or disregard a precept, that feU 
from lips she knew never spoke idly, or without consider- 
ation, 

John had felt tempted to push the conversation with Miss 
Jarvis, and he was about to utter something rapturous 
respecting the melodious poison of Little's poems, as the 
blue eye of Emily rested on him in the fulness of sisterly 
affection, and checking his love of the ridiculous, he quietly 
yielded to his respect for the innocence of his sisters ; and, 
as if eager to draw the attention of . all from the hateful 
subject, he put question after question to Egerton, concern- 
ing the Spaniards and their customs. 

Y Did you ever meet Lord Pendennyss in Spain, Colonel 
Egerton?" inquired Mrs. Wilson, with interest. 

Never, madam,” he replied, ‘^1 have much reason 
to regret that our service lay in different parts of the 
country ; his lordship was much with the duke, and I made 
the campaign under Marshal Beresford." 

Emily left the group at the w^dow, and taking a se. t 
on the sofa, by the side of her aunt, insensibly led her to 
forget the gloomy thoughts which had begun to steal over 
her ; which the colonel, approaching where they sat, con* 
tinued, by asking, — 

** Are you acquainted with the earl, madam ? " 

Not in person, but by character," sj^jd Mrs, Wilson, 
in a melancholy manner. 

His character as a soldier was very high. He had no 
superior of his years in Spain, 1 am told," 

No reply was made to this remark, and Emily endea- 
voured, anxiously to draw the mind of her aunt to reflections 
of a more agreeable nature. The colonel, whose vigilance 
to please was ever od the ^lert, kindly aided her, and thl^ 
soon succeededi^ 

Tlte' merchant withdrew, with his family and guest, iu 
proper season ; and Mrs. Wilson, heedful of her duty, 
took the opportunity of » quarter of an bourns privacy In 
her own dressing-rootai, in the evening, to touch gently <m 
the subject of the gentlemen they had seen that day« . 

How are you pleased, Emily, with your new aoqimliii^ 

B?" familiarly commenced Mrs. Wilson. 
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Oh ! auiitj don't ask me : as John says, they are tiMf# 
indeetl.” 

I am not aoiry/* continned the aunt, to have you 
observe more closely than you have been used to, the man^ 
ners of such women as t^ Jarvis’s : they are too abrujA 
and unpleasant to create a dread of any imitation ; but the 
lentlemen are heroes in very different styles/* 

^ Different from each other, indeed.” 

To which do you give the preference, my dear ?'* 

" Preference, aunt ! ** said her niece, with a look of 
astonishment ; ** preference is a strong word for either ; -but 
I rather think the captain the most eligible companion of the 
two. I do believe you see the worst of him ; and although 
1 acknowledge it to be bad enough, he might amend ; but 

the colonel *' 

Go on,*^ said Mrs. Wilson. 

" Why every thing about the colonel seems so seated, so 
engrafted in liis nature, so — so very self-satisfied, that I 
am afraid it would be a difficult task to take the first step 
in amendment — to convince him of its necessity.’* 

And is it then so necessary ? ** 

Emily looked up from arranging some laces, with an ex- 
pression of surprise, as she replied, — ^ 

Did you not hear him talk of those poems, and attempt 
to point out the beauties of several works ? 1 thought 

every thing he littered was referred to taste, and that not a 
very natural one ; at Jeas(,’* she added with a laugh, '' it 
differed greatly from mine. He seemed^i forget altogether 
there was such a thing as principle ; and then he spoke of 
some woman to Jane, who ha<l left her father for her 
lover, with so much admiration of her feelings, to take up 
with poverty and love, as he called it, in place Of condemn- 
ing her want of filial piety — l^m sure, aunt, if you had 
heard that, you would not admire him so 

£ do not admire him at all, child ; I only want to 
know your sentiments, and I am happy to find them io 
correct. It is as yon think ; Colonel Egerton appears to 
relhir' nothing to principle: even the more generour 
Ings> I lim afraid, are corrupted in him, flrom toolotr inter* 
Wtne with the tprface of society. There it by fiir too 
n 3 
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much pliability about him for principle of any kind^ unless 
indeed it be a principle to please^ no matter how. No 
onoj who has deeply seated opinions of right and wrongs 
wUl ever abandon them^ even in the courtesies of polite 
intercourse : they may be silen^ but never acquiescent: in 
^hort^ my dear, the dread of offending our M^er ought to 
be so superior to that of offending our fellow-creatures, 
that we should endeavour, I believe, to he even more un- 
bending to the follies of the w^orld than we are.’* 

And yet the colonel is what they caM a good com- 
panion — I mean a pleasant one/’ 

In the ordinary meaning of the words, he is certainly, 
my dear ; yet you soon tire of sentiments which will not 
stand the test of examination, and of a manner you cannot 
but see is artificial. He may do very well for a companion, 
but very ill for a friend ; in short. Colonel Egerton has 
neither been satisfied to yield to his natural impressions, 
nor to obtain new ones from a proper source : he has 
copied from bad models, and his work must necessarily be 
imperfect.** 

Kissing her niece, Mrs. Arilson then retired into lier 
own room, with die happy assurance, that she had not 
laboured in vain ; but that, with Divine aid, she had im- 
planted a guide* in the bosom of her charge, that could not 
fail, with ordinary care, to lead her straight through tha 
devious path of female duties. ^ 




CHAPTER VII. 

A siONTH now passed in the ordinary occupations and 
amusements of a country;, life, during which, both Jjady 
Moseley and J^ane manifested a desire to keep up tl% 
deanery acquaintance,' that surprised Emily a Ut^tle« whd 
had ever seen her mother shrink from coinrounicadons with 
tliose whose breeding sulyeoted her own delicacy (o^ tha 
little shocks, she could but ill conceal In Jane thia de^ 
was still more inexplicalde; for Jane hatt^ in a,dsOMied 
way very common to her^ avowed her disgust of the 
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neri of tliexr new associatea at the commencement of the 
acquaintance; and yet Jane woiUd now eVen quit her own 
aoi^ty for that of Miss Jarvia^ especially If Colonel Egerton 
happened to.be of the party. The innocence of Emily 
prevented her scanning the motives for tlxe conduct of 
her sister; and site set seriously about an examination 
ii.to her own deportment to find the latent cause^ in order, 
wherever tn opportunity should offer, to evince her regret, 
had it been her misfortune to have emd, by die tender, 
ness of her own inanner. 

For a short time tiie colonel seemed at a loss where to 
make his choice ; but a few days determined him, and 
Jane was evidently the favourite. It is true, that in the 
presence of the Jai via ladies he was more guarded and 
general in his attentions ; but as John, from a motive of 
charity, had taken the direction of the captain’s sports into 
his own hands ; and as they were p the frequent habit of 
meeting at the Hall, preparatory to tlieir morning excur- 
sion, the colonel suddenly became a sportsman. The 
lad^s would often accompany them in their morning 
excursions; and as John would certainly be a baronet, and 
the colonel might not, if his uncle married, lie had the 
comfort of being sometimes riddeli, as well as of riding. 

One morning, having all prepared for an excursion on 
horseback, as they stood at the door ready to mount, 
Francis Ives dr<we up in his father^s gig, and for a moment 
arrested the party. Francip was a favourite with the whole 
Moseley family, and their greetings were ivatm and sincere. 
He found they jneant to take the rectory in their ride, 
and insisted that they should proceed. Clara would take 
a seat with him.*’ As he spoke, the cast of his counte- 
nance brought the colour into the clicks of his intended ; 
she ss^bted herself, however, tojbe handed into the vacant 
seat in the gig, and diey moved oh. John, who was at 
i}ie bottom good-natured, and loved both Francis and Clara 
very dnearelyt soon set Captain Jarvis and his sister whak 
he ■ei^ed " sOmb racing ; ** and necessity, in some meashre* 
compdOed iherestofthe equestrians to hatd ridings In oidet 
to beep up with the sports. 

; Thai will do, that will do,^’ eded John, hts 
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eye back, and perceiving they had lo55t sight of the gig, 
%nd nearly eo of Colond Egerton and Jane : why you 
carry h off like a jockey, captain ; better than any lamateur 
I have ever seen, unless, indeed, it be your sister.** 

The lady, encouraged by his commendations, whipped 
on, followed by her brother and sister at half speed. 

There, Emily,** said John, quietly dropping by hei 
side, I see no reason you and 1 should brealc our necks, 
to show the blood of our horses. Now do you know, 
1 think we are going to have a wedding in the family 
soon?** 

Emily looked at him in amazement. 

Frank has got a living ; I saw it the moment he 
drove uj). He came in like somebody. Yes, I dare say 
he has calculated the tithes already a dozen times." 

John was right. The Earl of Bolton had, unsolicited, 
given him tlie desired living of his own parish ; and Francis 
was at the moment pressing the blushing Clara to fix the 
day that was to put a period to his lo)ig probation. Clara, 
who had not a particle of coquetry about her, promis^ to 
be his as soon as he was inducted, an event that was to 
take place the following week ; and then followed those 
delightful little arrangements and jilans, with which youth- 
ful hope is so fond of filling up the void of life. 

Doctor," said John, as he came out of the rectory to 
assist Clara from the gig," ** the parson hsrc is a careful 
driver ; see, he has not turned % hair." 

He kissed the burning cheek of his sister as she touched 
the ground, and whispered significantly, — 

You need tell me nothing, my dear — I know all — 
I consent.** 

Mrs. Ives folded her future daughter to her bosom, and 
the benevolent smile*of good rector, together widi the 
kind and afTcetjonate manner of her sisters, assured Clara 
the approaching nuptials were anticipated, as a matter et 
course. Colonel Egerton oflered his compllmenls tr 
Francis, on his preferment to the living, with the polish 
of high breeding, and not without an appearance of InteMt* 
and Emily thought him, for the 6r8t time, as handsCM^ at 
he was generally reputed to he. The ladies nndertoot: It 
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«ay something civil in their Cum, and John put the cap 
tain, by a hint, on the same track. 

‘‘ You are quite lucky, sir,*' said the captain, ** in get- 
ting so good a living with so little trouble ; 1 wish you joy 
of it with all my heart Mr. Moseley tells me it ia a 
capital thing now, for a gentleman of your profession. For 
my part, 1 prefer a scarlet coat to a black one, but there 
must be parsons, you know, or how should we get marriet^ 
or say grace?’' 

Francis thanked him for his good wishes, and Egerton 
paid a handsome compliment to the liberality of the earl: 
' he doubted not he found that gratification which always 
attends a disinterested act ; *' and Jane applauded the sen- 
timent with a smile. 

The baronet, when he was made acquainted with the 
situation of affairs, promised Francis that no unnecessary 
delay should intervene, and the marriage was happily 
arranged for the following week. Lady Moseley, when 
she retired to the drawing-room after dinner, commenced 
a recital of the ceremony and company to be invited on the 
occasion. Etiquette and the decencies of life were not 
only Ute forte, but the fault of this lady ; and she had 
gone on to the enumeration of about the fortieth personage 
in the ceremonials, before Clara found courage to ray, that 

Mr. Ives and myself both wish to be married at the 
altar, anti to proceed to Bolton iKectory immediately after 
the ceremony.’* To this her mother warmly objected ; 
and argument and res])ectful remonstrance had followed 
each other for some time, before Clara submitted in silence, 
with difficulty restraining her tears. This appeal to the 
better feelings of the mother triumphed ; and the love of 
parade yielded to love of her offispring. Clara, with a 
Hghteued heart, ,kiased and thanked her, and, accompaitied 
by Emily, left the room. Jane lad risen to follow them, 
bui catling a glimpse of the tilbury of Cmonel Egerton, 
she reHseated herself. 

He had merely driven over at the earnest entreaties ef 
theladie^.to beg Miss Jane would accept a seat back with 
bimt thi^ had some little project on foot, and eovdd net 
proceed ediheut her asdstanoe. 
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Mrs. AVilKon looked gravely at her sister, os she smiled 
acquiescence to his wishes ; and the daughter, who but the 
minute before had forgotten there was any other person in 
the work! but Clara, flew for her hat and shawl, in order, 
as she tiaid to herself, that the politeness of Colonel £ger- 
ton might not keep him waiting. Lady Moseley resumed 
her seat by t\\e side of her sister with an air of great com- 
placency, as she returned from the window, after having 
seen her daugliter off. For some time, each was occupied 
quietly with her needle, when Mrs. Wilson suddenly broke 
the silence by saying, — 

** Who is Colonel Egerton ?** 

Lady Moseley looked tip for a moment in amazement, 
but recollecting herself, answered,— 

'' The nephew and heir of Sir Edgar Egerton, sister.” 
This was spoken in a rather positive way, as. if it were 
unanswerable ; yet, as there was nothing harsh in the 
reply, Mrs, Wilson continued, — 

Do you not think him attentive to June?” 

Pleasure sparkled in the stUl brilliant eyes of lady 
Moseley, as she exclaimed,— 

“ Do you think so ?*' 

, do ; and you will pardon me if I say, improperly 
so. 1 think you were wrong in suffering Jane to go with 
him this afternoon.” 

Why improperly, Sharlotte? If (Jolonel EgerUm is 
pdite enough to show Jane sucli attentions, should I not 
be wrong in rudely rejecting them ?” 

The rudeness of refusing a request that is improper 
CO grant is a very venial oil^ee. 1 confess 1 think it 
improper to allow any attentions to be forced on us, that 
may subject us to disagreeable consequences; bat Ihe 
attentions of Colonel Egerton* are becoming marked, 
A»oe.'’ 

Do you (or a moment doubt th^ being InmouraUi^ 
or that he dares to trifle widi a daughter of .«Shr Edwafd 
Mosdeyf” 

" 1 should hope not, certainly ; althoagh it may bo wdl 
to guard oven against sueb a misfortune. But I. am of 
opinion it is quite as importanf to know whethek. ha if 
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ttwf% to be her husband^ as U is to know that he It in a 
Bttnation to become so/’ 

On what jmhits, Charlotte, would you wish to be more 
assured ? You know his birth and probable fortune — 
you see his matmera and disposition ; but these latter are 
things for Jane to decide on : aka is to li\^ with him, and 
it is proper she should be suited in these respects**' 

1 do not deny hh fortune or his disposition, but I com- 
plain that we give him credit for the last, and for still more 
important requisites, ivithoat evidence of his possessing any 
of them. His principles, his habits, his very character, 
what do we know of them? I say we, for you know, 
Anne, your children are as dear to me as my own would 
have been/’ 

1 believe you sincerely, but the things you mention are 
points for Jane to decide on : if she be pleased, I have no 
right to complain. I am determined never to control the 
actions of my children,*' ^ 

Had you said, never to /bire the affections of your 
children, you would have said enough, Aime ; but, to con- 
trol, or rather to guide the affections of a child, especially 
a daughter, is, in some cases, a duty, as imperative as it 
would be to avert any other impending calamity. Surely 
the proper time to do this, is before the affections of the 
child are likely to endanger her peace of mind." 

** I have seldom seen much good result from the inter- 
ference of parents,^' said Lady Moseley, , a little pertina- 
dously. 

Tnie ; for to be of use, unless in extraordinary cases, 
it should not be seen. You will pardon me, Anne, but 1 
have often thought parents are too t>ften in extremes ; de«* 
termined to make the election for their chtidren, or leaving 
tiMMn entirdy to their om vanity and* inexperience, to 
govent not only their own lives, bin 1 may sav, to leave an 
in^resston on future generationg. And, aftdl all, what is 
ibis love ? In nineteen cases in twenty of what we call 
aiy ta of the heart, St would be better to term them affairs 
of ^ 

f'And ia there not a great deal of imoginadon jSn^^all 
losiei^ in4{iiised Lady Moseley, «ntUng» 
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Undoubtedly tJiere is Bome ; but there is one important 
difference: — in affairs of the imagination, the admired 
object is gifted with all those qualities we esteem, as a 
matter of course, and there is a certain set of females who 
are ever ready to bestow this admiration on any applicant 
for their favours^ who may not be strikingly objectionable. 
The necessity of being courted, makes our sex rather too 
much disposed to admire improper suitors.*' 

But how do you distinguish affairs of the heart, Char- 
lotte, from those of the fancy 

'^'VVhen the heart takes the lead« it is not difficult to 
detect it. Such sentiments generally follow long inter- 
course, and opportunities of judging the real character. 
They are the only attachments that are likely to stand the 
test of worldly trials.** 

“ Suppose Emily to be the object of Colonel Eger||tii*G 
pursuit ; then, sister, in what manner would you pro^oed 
to destroy the influence 1 acknowledge he is gaining over 
Jane ?’* 

I cannot suppose such a case/^ said Mrs. Wilson, 
gravely ; and, then, observing that her sister looked as tf 
she required an explanation, she continued, — 

My attention has been directed to the forming of such 
principles, and such a taste, if 1 may use the expression, 
under those principles, that 1 feel no apprehension Emily 
will ever allow her affections to be en|nared by a manT>f 
the opinions and views of Colonel Egerton. I am impressed 
witli a twofold duty in watching the feelings of my 
charge; she has so much singleness of heart, such real 
strength of native feeling, that, should an improper man 
gain possession pf her affections, the struggle between her 
duty and her love would be weighty indeed,, and should it 
proceed so far as«to make it her duty to love an unworthy 
object, I am^sure she i^ould sink under it. Emily would 
die in the same oireumstances, under which Jane wouid 
only awake from a dream, and be wretched.** 

thought you entertained a better opinion of 
sister,’* said Lady Moseley, reproachftiUy. 

1 think her admirably calculated to make an inv4iiil?1e 
wife and mother ; but she is to much under dm SAlltMilCIl 
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of her fancy, that she seldom gives her heart an opportu- 
nity of displaying its excellences ; and again, she dwells 
80 much upon imaginary perfections, that adulation has 
became necessary to her. The man who flatters her deli- 
cately will be sure to win her esteem ; and every woman 
might love the being possessed of the qualities she will not 
fail to endow him with/' 

I do not know diat I rightly understand how you 
would avert all these sad consequences of improvident 
affections/' said Lady Moseley. 

Prevention is better than cure. 1 would first implant 
such opinions as would lessen the danger of intercourse ; 
and as for particular attentions from improper objects, it 
should be my care to prevent them, by prohibiting, or rather 
impeding, the intimacy which might give rise to them. 
And, least of all/’ said Mrs. Wilson, with a friendly smile, 
as she rose to leave the room, ** would 1 sutler a fear of 
being impolite to endanger the happiness of a young 
woman intrusted to my care," 


CHAPTER VIII. 

% 

Francis, who laboured with the ardour of a lover, soon 
completed the necessary arrangements" and alterations in 
his new parsonage. The living was a good one, and as the 
rector was enabled to make a very considerable annual 
allowance from the private fortune his wife had brought 
him, and as Sir Edward had twenty thousand pounds in 
the funds for each of his daughters, one portion of w'hich 
was immediately settled on Clara, the youtliful couple had 
not only a sufficient, but an abundant provision for theit 
stafioii in life ; and they entierecf on their matrimonial 
duties with as good a prospect of happiness^as the ills oF 
this world can give to health, affection, and competency. 

' Their union had been deferred by Dr. lyes until his son 
was Mablished, with a view to keep him under bis own 
direction during die critical period of his first impressioni 
in the priesthood ; ahd» &s no objection now remained; or 
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rather^ the only one he ever felt^ was removed by the proxU 
mity of Bolton to his own pariidi^ he now joyfully united 
the lovers, at the altar of the village church, in the presence 
of his wife and Clara’s immediate relatives. On leaving 
the church, Francis handed his bride into his own carriage, 
which conveyed them to their new residence, amidst the 
good wishes of his parishioners, and the prayers of their 
relatives and friends. Dr. and Mrs. Ives retired to the 
rectory, to the sober enjoyment of the felicity of their only 
child ; while the baronet and his lady felt a gloom, that 
belied all the wishes of the latter for the establishment of 
her daughters. Jane and Emily acted as bridesmaids to 
their sister, and as both the former and her mother had in* 
sisted there should be two groomsmen as a counterpoise, 
John was empowered with a carte-blanche to make a fwo- 
vision accordingly. At first he intimated his intention of 
calling on Mr. Bcnfield, but he finally settled down, to the 
no small mortification of tiie befere-mentioned ladies, into 
writing a note to bis kinsman. Lord Cbatterton, whose 
residence was then in London, and who, in reply, after ex- 
pressing his sincere regret that an accident would prevent 
his having the pleasure of attending, stated the intention of 
his mother and two sisters to pay them an early visit of 
congratulation, as soon as his own health would allow of 
his travelling. This answer arrived only the day pre- 
ceding that fixed for the wedding, and at the very moment 
they were expecting his lordship in proper person. 

There,” cried Jane, in triumph, I told you it was 
silly to send so far on so sudden an occasion. Now, after 
all, what is to be done? — it will be so awkward when 
Clara's friends call to see lier — Oh ! John, John, you are 
a Mar-plot." 

Jenny, Jenny, you are a make-plot,* said John, coolly 
taking up Itis hat to leSve the room. 

Which^way, my son ?” said the baronet, who methhu ' 
at the domr. 

To the deanary, sir, to try to get Captain Jarvit^to 
act as hridesmidd— 1 beg hia pardon, groomsman, to- 
morrow ~ Chattertpn has h^ thrown from a berse, and 
can’t come.*^ 
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"Johnr 

** Jenny ! ’* 

1 am 9xm!* aaid Janey indignation glowing in her 
pretty face^ that if Captain Jarvis is to be an attendant, 
Clara must excuse my acting* I do not choose to be asso- 
ciated with Captain Jarvis/’ 

" John, said his mother, with dignity, “ your trifling 
is unseasonable ; certainly Colonel Egerton is a more fitting 
person on every account, and 1 desire, under present cir- 
cumstances, that you ask the colonel/’ 

Your ladyship’s wishes are orders to me,” said John, 
gaily kissing his hand as he left the room. 

The colonel was but too happy in having it in his power 
to be of service in any manner to a gentleman he respected 
os much as Mr. Francis Ives. He accepted the duty, and 
was the only person present at the ceremony, who did not 
stand within the bonds of consanguinity to the parties; 
He was invited by the baronet to dine at the hall, as a 
matter of course, and, notwithstanding the repeated in- 
junctfoDS of Mrs. Jarvis and her daughters, to return 
immediately with an account of the dress of tlic bride, 
and with other important items of a similar nature, the 
invitation was accepted. On reacliing the hall, Emily 
retired immediately to her own room, and at her re-appear- 
ance when the dinner bell rang, the paleness of her cheeks 
and the redness of her eyes, afforded suf&cient proof, that 
the translation of* a companion from her own to another 
family, was an event, however happy in itself, not un- 
mingled with grief. The day, however, passed ofi‘ toler- 
ably well for people who axe expected to bo premeditatedly 
happy, and when, in their hearts they are really more 
disposed to weep than to laugh. Jane and the colonel had 
moat of the convecaation to themselves ^Mring dinner : even 
the Joyous and thoughtless Jolm wearing his gaiety in 
a kss graceful manner than usual. He wis actually de- 
tected, by his aunt, in looking with moistened eyes at the 
vacttU chair a servant had, from habit, placed at the table, 
la where Clara had been accustomed to sit. 

. 'nds.beef is not done, Saunders,” said the baronet to 
Ilia butler, or my appetite is not as good as usual to*day« 
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Colonel Egeiton^ will you allow me tlie pleasure of a glass 
of sherry ? ’* 

The wine was drunk, and tlie game succeeded the beef; 
but still Sir Edward could not eat. 

How glad Clara will be to see us all the day after to- 
morrow,” said Mrs. Wilson : " your new housekeepers 
delight in their first efforts in entertaining their friends.” 

Lady Moseley smiled through her tears, and turning to 
her husband, said, “ W e will go early, my dear, that we 
may see the improvements Francis has been making before 
we dine.” The baronet nodded assent, but his heart was 
too full to speak ; and apologising to the colonel for his 
absence, on the pica of some business with his pc^oplcj he 
left the room. 

All this time, the attentions of Colonel Egerton to both 
mother and daugbtw were of the most delicate kind. He 
spoke of Clara, as if bis office of groomsman entitled him 
to an interest in her welfare; with John he was kind and 
sociable, and even Mrs. Wilson acknowledged, after he had 
taken his leave, that he possessed a wonderful facnlty.of 
making himself agreeable, and she began to think thot, 
under all circumstances, he might possibly prove as ad- 
vantageous a connection as Jane could expect to form. 
Had any one, how’ever, proposed him as a husband for 
Emily, affection would have quickened her judgment, in 
a way that would have urged her to a very different de- 
cision. 

Soon after the baronet left the room, a travelling car- 
nage, with suitable attendants, drove to the door: the 
sound of the wheels drew most of the company to a 
window — ^‘a baron’s coronet,” cried Jane, catching a 
glimpse of the ornaments of the harness. 

The ChattcrUns,” echoed her brother, running out of 
the room to meet them.* 

The motlfcr of Sir Edward was a /laughter of this 
family, and the sister of the grandfather of the present lord. 
The connection had always been kept up with a show of 
cordiality between ^ir Edward and his cousin, although 
their manner of living and habits were very different. 
The baren ras a courtier and a placeman ; hia estate^ 
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wli:>h he could not alienate^ produced about lO^OOO/* a 
year, but the income he could and. did apend ; and toe 
high perqitiailea of hia situation under goverfimeut^ amount- 
ing to as much more^ wero melted airay> year iflter year, 
without making the pro#sion for hia daughterf^ that his 
duty, and the obserrance of his promise to his wife’s 
father, required at his hands. He had been dead about 
two years, and his son found himself ' saddled with the 
support of an unjointured mother, and unportioned sisters. 
Money was not the idol the young lord worshipped, nor 
even pleasure. He was affectionate to his surviving parent, 
and his first act was to settle, during his own life, 3000/. 
a year on her, while he commenced setting aside as much 
more for each of his sisters annually. This abridged him 
greatly in his own expenditures, yet as they made but one 
family, and the dowager was really di*managing woman, in 
more senses than one, they made a very tolerable figure. 
The son was anxious to follow the example of Sir EdwarS 
Moseley, and give up his town house, fot at least a time ; 
but his mother had exclaimed, witli something like hoYror, 
at the proposal. 

** Chattertoii, would you give it up at the moment it 
can be of the most use to us and she threw a glance at 
her daughters, tliat would have discovered her,. motive to 
Mrs. Wilson, which was lost on her son ; he, poor soul, 
thinking she found it convenient to support the interest he 
had been making for the place held by Itis father, one of 
more emolument than service, or even honour. The con- 
tending parties were so equally; matched, that this situation 
was kept as it were in abeyance, waiting the arrival of 
some acquisition of interest to one or other of the claim- 
ants. The interest of the peer, however, had begun to 
lose ground at the period of which we speak, and his care- 
ful mother saw new motives foi* activity in providing for 
her children. Mrs. Wilson herself could® not be more 
vigilant in examining the candidates for Emily's 'favours, 
than was the dowager Lady Chatterton in behalf of her 
daughter. It is true, the task of the for.Tier lady was by 
far the most arduous, for it involved a study of character 
aPd tkr^pement of principle, while thet of the latter 
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would have ended with tlie footing of a rent-roll^ provided 
it contained five figures. Sir Edward’s was well Jmown to 
contain that number, apd two of them were not ciphers. 
Mr. Benfield was rich, and John Moseley waa a very 
agreeable young man: wedding# are the^seoson of love^ 
thought the prudent dowager, and Grace is extremely 
pretty. Chatterton, who never refused his mother any 
thing in his power to grant, and who was particularly 
dutiful, when a visit to Moseley Hall was in question, 
suffered himself to be persuaded his shoulder was well ; and 
they had left town the day before tlie wedding, thinking to 
be in time for all the gaieties, if not for the ceremony 
itself. 

There existed but little similarity between the persons 
and manners of this young nobleman and the baronet’s 
heir. The beauty Chatterton was almost feminine : bis 
skin, his colour, his eyes,* his teeth, were such as many a 
belle had sighed after ; and his manners were bashful and 
retiring. Yet an intimacy had commenced between the 
boys at school, which ripened into friendship between th ^ 
young men at college, and had been maintained ever since, 
probably as much from the contrarieties of character, as 
from any other cause, l^itli the baron, John was more 
sedate than ordinary ; with Jbhii, Chatterton found un- 
usual animation. But a secret charm, which John held 
over the young peer, was his profound respect and un.- 
varying afibetion for his youngest sister, Emily. This 
was common ground ; and no dreams of future happinessu 
no visions of dawning wealth, crossed the imagination off 
Chatterton, in which Emily was not the fairy to give birth 
to the one, or the benevolent dispenser of the hoards of the 
other. 

The arrival of this family was a happy relief from the 
oppression which hung ofi the spirits of the Moseleys, and 
their receptioif, marked with tlie mild benevolence which 
belonged to the nature of the baronet, and that 
tneni^ which so eminently distinguished the manners of 
his vdfe. 

The honourable Miss Ohattortons were both handsomej 
but tlie younger was, if possilde, a softened picture pf Kir 
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fffother. There was the same retiring basUftilness, and 
the aame sweetness of temper as distinguished die baron, 
and Grace was the peculiar favourite of Emily Moeeley. 
Nothing of the strained or sentimental nattire, which so 
often cMuacterise what‘s is called female friendships, how. 
ever, had crept into the communications between these 
young women. Emily loved her sisters too well, to go 
out lier own family for a repository of her griefs ci a 
partaker in her joys. Had her life been checkered with 
such passions, her own sisters were too near her own age 
to suffer her to think of a conddense, in which the holy 
ties of natural affection did not give a claim to a participa* 
tion. Mrs. Wilson had found it necessary to give her 
charge very different views, on many subjects, from those 
which' Jane and Clara had been suffered to imbibe qf 
themselves ; byt in no degree had she impaired the obli- 
gations of filiid piety, or family concord. Emily was, if 
any thing, more respectful to her parents, more affection- 
ate to her friends, than any of her connections ; for, ip 
her, the warmth of natural feeling was heightened by an 
unvarying sense of duty. 

In Grace Chatterton she found, in many respects, a 
temper and taste* resembling her own. She therefore loved 
her better than others who had equally general claims on 
her partiality, and as such a friend, she now received her 
with cordial and^incere affection. 

Jane; who had not felt satisfied with the ordering of 
Providence for the disposal of her sympathies, and had 
long felt a restlessness that prompted her to look abroad 
for a confiding spirit to whom to communicate her — 
secrets she had none that delicacy would sufibr her to 
reveal — . but to communicate her crude opinions and re- 
flecdont, she had early selected ^atbeKne for this person. 
Catherine, however, had not stood the test ^ trial. For a 
short time,, the love of heraldry kept them together; but 
Jane, finding ber companion's gusto limited to the charms 
of Ibe coronet and supporters chiefly, abandoned the at. 
tempt in dei^ir, and was actnally on the look-out i^r a 
aew cimdidate for die vacant station, as Colonel Egerton 
wm into neighbourhood. A really deHeaite female 

B 2 
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mind shrinlcB from the exposure of its love to the other 
sex, and Jane began to be less anxious to form a cod. 
nection^ which would either violate the sensibility of her 
nature^ or lead to treachery to her friend. 

regret extremely. Lady Moseley/* said the dowager, 
as they entered the drawing-room, that the accident 
wh^ch befell Chatterten should have kept us until it was 
too late for the ceremony ; we made it a point to* hasten 
with OUT congratulations, however, as soon as Astley Cooper 
thought it safe for him to travel." 

** I feel indebted for your kindness,'* replied the smiling 
hostess : we are always happy to have our friends around 

us, and none more than yourself and family. We were 
fortunate in finding a friend to supply your son's place, in 
order that the young people might go to the altar in a 
proper manner. Lady Chatter ton, allow me to* present 
our friend, Colonel Egertou — adding, in a low tone, 
and with a little emphasis — heir to Sir Edgar," 

. The colonel bowed gracefully, and the dowager dropped 
a hasty courtesy at the commencement of the speech ; Uit 
« lower bend followed the closing remark, and a glance of 
file eye was thrown in quest of her daugliteis, as if she 
instinctively wished to bring khem into what the sailors 
term the line of battle.** ^ 


CHAPTER IX. 

TilB following morning, Emily and Grace, declining the 
invitation to join the colonel and John In their usual rides, 
walked to the rectory, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and 
Chatterton. The fadies felt a desire to witness the hsppi* 
ness that they so well knew reigned in the rectory, for 
Francis had promised his father to drive Clara. ovesr,. in 
course of the day. Emily longed to see Clara> from ‘whdm 
it appeared that she bad been already separate a month. 
Her impatience, as they approached the hduse, hurried 
aliead of her companions, who waited the more sohcff 
of Mrs. Wilson. She entered the parlour at the 
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without meeting any one> glowing with eRercise, her hair 
tilling over her shoulders, released from *the confinmnent 
of the hat she had thrown down, hastily, as she reached 
the door. In the room there stood a gentleman iu deep 
black, with his back toward the entrance, intent on a book, 
and she naturally concluded it was Francis* 

Where is dear Clara, Frank ? ” cried the beautiful girl, 
laying her hand affectionately on his shoulder, • 

The gentleman turned suddenly, and presented to her 
astonished gaze the well remembered countenance of the 
young man whose parent's death was not likely to be for- 
gotten at B . 

I thought, sir/’ said Emily, almost sinking ^ith con« 

fusion, that Mr. Francis Ives ** 

Your brother has not yet arrived. Miss Moseley," 
simply refilled the stranger, who felt for her embarrass- 
ment ; ** but 1 will immediately acquaint Mrs. Ives with 
your visit.’' Bowing, he delicately left the room. 

Emily, who felt greatly relieved by his manner, imme ’ 
diately confined her hair in its proper bounds, and had 
recovered her composure by the time her aunt and friends 
joined her. She had not time to mention the incident, and 
laugh at her own precipitation, when the rector’s wife came 
into the room. 

ChatterCon and his sister were both known to Mrs. Ives, 
and both wei*e favourites. She was pleased to see them ; 
and after reproaching the brother with compelling her son 
to ask a favour of a comparative stranger, she turned to 
Emily, and smilingly said, — 

You found the parlour occupied, 1 believe ? 

Yes," said Emily, laughing and blushing, ** I suppose 
Mr. Denbigh told you of my heedlessness.’' 

He told me of your attention in ealling* so soon to in- 
quire after Clara# but^ said ncHiing more," -r- a servant 
j^iist then telling her Francis wished toseefter, she excused 
herself , and withdrew. In the door she met Mr. Denbigh# 
who made way for her, saying, ** Your son has arrived, 
nutam/* and in an easy, but respectful manner, he took 
hli phm with the guests, no mtroduction passing, axtduone 
seeming necessary* His misfortunes appeared to have made 
a S 
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him ftoqtiainted with Mrs. Wilfon, and his strikinglyiiogc^ 
nnfous manner won insensibly on ihe confidence oi' those 
who heard him. Every thing was natural^ yet every thing 
was softened by education; and the little party in the rector's 
parlour, in fifteen minutes, felt as if they had known him 
for years. The doctor and his son now joined them. Clara 
hsd not come, but she wf» looking forward in delightful 
expectation of to-morrow, and wished greatly for Emily 
as a guest at the new abode. This pleasure Mrs. Wilson 
promised she should have as soon as they had got over the 
hurry of their Tisit. Our friends/' she added, turning 
to Grace, ** will overlook the nicer punctilios of ceremony, 
where sisterly regard calls for the discharge of more 
important duties. Clara needs the society of Emily, just 
now.” 

Certainly,” said Grace, mildly : I hope no us^ess 
ceremony on the part of Emily would prevent her mani. 
festing natural attachment to her sister — 1 should feel 
hurt at her not entertaining a better opinion of us than to 
suppose so for a moment/* 

This, young ladies, is the real feeling to keep alive 
esteem,*' cried the doctor, gaily ; go on, and say ahd do 
nothlUg of which cither can disapprove, when tric^ by the 
standard of duty, and you need never he afraid of losing a 
fHend that is worth keeping.” 

It was three o*clock before the carriage of Mrs. Wilson 
arrived at the rectory ; and the time stole away insetisibly 
in ft-ee and friendly communications. Denbigh had joined 
modestly, and with the degree of interest a stranger might 
be supposed to feel, in the occurrences of a circle to which 
he was nearly a stranger ; there was at times a slight dig* 
play of awkwardness, however, about both him and Mrs. 
Ives, for which MrS. Wilson easily accounted by the re- 
collections of ^is recent loss, and the scene they hid all 
Witnessed in that very room. This embarrassment escaped 
file notice of the rest of the party. On the arrival 0f the 
carriage, Mrs, Wilson took her leave. 

1 like this Mr. Denbigh greatly,” said Eoni CSiaiten* 
ton, as they drove from the door: there is seitteddtig 
strildngly natural and winning in hts manner.” 



hit matter too, judgiiig of the little we have teen 
of Him,” replied Mrs. Wilson. 

« Who It he, ma’am 

I rather suspect he is some way rdated to Mrs. Ives : 
her staying from Bolton to.day must he owing to Mr. 
Denbigh ; and as the doctor has just gone, he must he near 
mough to them, to be neither wholly neglected^ nor yet a 
lax upon their politeness. 1 rather wonder he ^d not go 
with them.” 

I heard him tell Francis,” remarked Emily, that he 
sould not think of intruding, and he insisted on Mrs. 
Ives going, but she had employments to keep her at 
home/' 

The carriage soon reached an ithgle in the road where 
the highways between Bolton Castle and Moseley Hall in- 
tersected each other, at a point on the estate of tile former. 
Mrs. Wilson stopped a moment to inquire after an aged 
pensioner, who had lately met with a loss in business^ 
which she was fearful must have gready distressed him. 
In crossing a ford in the little river between his cottage 
and the market town, the stream, which had been unex- 
pectedly higher than usual by heavy rains, had swept away 
his horse and cart, loaded with the entire produce of his 
small held, and with much difficulty he had saved even his 
own life. Mrs. Wilson had not had it in her power, until this 
moment, to inquire particularly into the affair, or to offer 
the* rdyief she wu ever ready to bestow on proper objects. 
Coatxsvy to her expectations, she found Humphreys in 
high spirits, showing his d^ghted grandchildren a new 
eart and horse whi(^ stood at the door, and exultingly 
pointing out the excellent qualities of both. He teesed 
talking on the approach of the party, and at the xeqiiest of 
his ancient benefactress, he ga^e a particukr aceount of the 

And -where ffid you get this new dhrt and hcaas^ 
Hmr^Sdireys ? ” inquired Mrs. Wilson, when he had endsd. 

Oh,.madam, 1 went up to the castle to see the stewosii 
an4 Me. Mardn Jiist mentioned my loss to Lord 
MjWBf m*am, and my lord ordered me this ^9X%, ina'im^ 
ipd Ihif mdde hsriw^und twenty golden gninefte into Ihe 
u 4 
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burfpiiDj to put me on my kgs again — God bless him foi 
it, for ever!” 

was very kind of his lordship, indeed,” said 
Mrs. TTilson, thoughtfully : 1 did not know he was at 

the CRotle.*' 

He "a gone, already, madam : the servants told me, 
that he just called to see the earl, on his way to Lon’on ; 
but finding he’d went a few days agone to Ireland, my 
lord went for Lon’on, without stopping the night, even. 
Ah 1 madam,’* continued the old man, who stood leaning 
on a stick, with his hat in his hand, he’s a great blessing 
to the poor; his servants say he gives thousands every 
year to the poor who are in want — he is main rich, too ; 
some people say much* richer and more great like, than 
the earl himself. I ’m sure I have need to bless him every 
day of my life.” 

Mrs. Wilson smiled mournfully, as she wished Hum- 
phreys good day, and put up her purse, finding the old 
man so well provided for ; a display, or competition in 
'Charity, never entering into her system of benevolence. 

Hia lordship is munificent in his bounty,” said Emily, 
as they drove from the door. 

Does it not savour of tho^hdessness, to bestow so 
much where he can know so little ? ” Lord Chatterton ven<» 
tured to inquire. 

** He is,” replied Mrs. Wilson, ** as old Humphrey says, 
main rich ; but the son of the old man, and the father of 

these children, is a soldier in the th dragoons, of 

which the earl is colonel, and that accounts to me for hia 
liberality," recollecting, with a sigh, the feelings which 
had drawn her out of the usual circle of her charidei^ in 
the case of the same man. 

** Did you ever see Lord Pendennysa, aunt ? ” 

Never, my dear : he has been much abroad, but iny 
lettara were filled with his pridses, and 1 confess my dis- 
appointment is great in not seeing him on thisvmt to 
Lord Bolton, who is hia relation ; hut," flxhig her eyes 
thougfatfhlly on her niece, we diaH meet In I^doh this 
winter, I tmst’^ < 

As she spoke a cloud passed over her features, oitd 
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oontistued much absorbed in Aought^ for the remainder of 
their drive* 

General Wilson had been a cavalry officer^ and be com- 
manded the vary regiment now held by Lord Pendennyss. 
In an excursion near the British camp, he had been rescued 
from captivity, if not from death, by a gallant and timely 
interference of this young nobleman, then in command of 
a troop, in the same corps* He had mentioned the occur- 
rence to his wife in his letters, and from that day, his cor- 
respondence was filled with the praises of the bravery and 
goodness to the soldiery of his young comrade. When he 
fell, he had been supported from the field by, and he actu- 
ally died in the arms o^ the young peer. A letter an- 
nouncing his death had been received by his widow from 
the earl himself, and the tender and affectionate manner in 
which he spoke of her husband had taken a deep hold on 
her affections. All the circumstances together threw an 
interest around him that had made Mrs. Wilson almost 
entertain the romantic wish be might be found worthy, 
and disposed to solicit the hand of Emily. Her anxious 
inquiries into his character' had been atten^d with such 
answers as flattered her wishes ; but the military duties of 
the earl, or his private afiairs, had never allowed a meeting ; 
and she was now compelled to look forward to what John 
laughingly termed, their winter campaign, as the only pro- 
bable place where she could be gratified with the sight* of 
a young man to whom she owed so much, and whose name 
was connected with some of the most tender, tliough most 
melancholy, recollections of her life* 

Colonel Eger ton, who now appeared to be almost domes- 
ticated in the family, was again of the party at dinner, to 
the no small satisfaction of the dowager, who, from proper 
inquiries in the course of the day, had learned that Sir 
Edgar’s , heir was likely fp liavenl^ necessary, number of 
figures in the sum total of his rental. While sitting in the 
drawihg-roam that afternoon, she made an attempt to bring 
her daughter and the elegant soldier together over a 
cbess4)oard ; a game the ypung lady bad been reqnised In 
leain^. because it was one at which a gentleman could be 
longor 4han any other witliout ^ving Ua i^to&tino 
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drawn away by any of those straggling cliarins^ which 
might be travelling a drawing-room^ seeking whom they 
may devour/' It was also a game admirably suited to 
the display of a beautiful hand and arm. But the mothei 
had for a long time been puzzled to discover a way of 
bringing in the foot also^ the young lady being particularly 
remarkable for the beauty of that portion of the frame. In 
vain her daughter hinted at dancing/ an amusement of 
which she was passionately fond^ The wary mother knew 
too well the effects of concentrated force to listen to the 
suggestion : dancing might do for every manager^ but she 
prided herself in acting en masse, like Napoleon, whose 
tactics consisted in bverwhelming-by uniting his forces on 
a given point. After many experiments in her own per- 
son^ she endeavoured to improve Catherine's manner of 
sittings and by dint of twisting and turnings she contrived 
that her pretty foot and ankle should be thrown forward 
in a way that the eye, dropping fVom the move^ should 
unavoidably rest on this beauteous object ; givings as it 
wer^ a Scylla and Charybdis to her daughter's charms. 

John Mosley was the first person on whom she under- 
took to try the effect of her invention ; and after comfort-^ 
ably seating the parties^ she withdrew to a little distance, 
to watch the effect 

Check to your king, Miss Chatterton/' cried John, 
early in the game — and the young lac[y thrust out her 
foot — Check to your king, Mr. Moseley,” echoed the 
damsel, and John’s eyes wandered from hand to foot, 
and foot to hand. — ** Check king and queen, sir.” — 
Check mate." — Did you speak ? ” said John. Look- 
ing up, he caught the eye of* the dowager fixed on him in 
triumi^ — ‘^Oh, ho,'^ said the young man, intemafiy, 
mother Chatterton, m you playing too ? " and, eooify 
taking up l}is hat, he walked Off, nor could they ever ^t 
him seated at the game again. 

You beat me too easily, Miss Chatterton,” he would 
say, when pressed to play, ** before I have time to look U]p, 
it’s diedc mate — excuse me.” * 

The .dowager next aetfied down into a more 
attack, throng Grace ; but here aho had two to eoulM^ 
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with : her own forces rebelled, and the war had been pro- 
tracted to the present hour, with varied success, and at least 
without any material captures, on one side. 

Colonel Egerton entered on the duties of his dangerous 
undertaking with the indifference of foolhardiness. The 
game was played witli tolerable ability by both parties ; 
but no emotions, no absence of mind, could be discovered 
on t1>e part of the gentleman. Feet and hands were in 
motion ; still the colonel played as well as usual ; he had 
answers for all Jane’s questions, and smiles for his paitner ; 
but no check-mate could she obtain, until wilfully throw- 
ing away an advantage, he suffered the lady to win tiie 
game. The dawager was satisfi^ nothing could be done 
with the coloneL 


chapter X. 

The first carriages that rolled over the lawn to Bolton 
parsonage, on the succeeding day, were those df (he baronet 
and his sister, the latter in advance. 

^ There, Francis,” cried Emily, who was impatiently 
waiting for him to remove some slight obstruction to her 
alighting, thank you, thank you ; that will do.” 

In the next moment slie was in the extemied arms of 
Clara. After pressing each other to their bosoms for a few 
moments in silence, Emily looked up, with a tear glistening 
in her eye, and first noticed the form of Denbigh,, who 
was mostly witiidrawing, as if unwilling to intrude m 
such pure and domestic feelings as the sisters were betray- 
ing, unconscious of the presence of a witness* Mrs. Wil- 
son and Jane, fdlawed by Miss Cbattqrtou, now entered, 
and cordial salutes and greetings (ifio wed upon Clara, from 
TaziouB friends. 

The baronet's coach reached the doo| ; it contained him- 
Mif and wife^ .Mr. Benfield, and Lady Chatterton. Clara 
at^oqd en the portico of the building ready to receive.^lim * 
her lied idl and lean^ and blushes^ and hex anu 

locked in (bat# 
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1 wish you joy of your new abode, Mrs. Francis” — 
Lady Moseley forgot her form, and bursting into tears 
she pressed her daughter, with ardour to her bosom. 

Clara, my love,” said the baronet, hastily wiping his 
eyes, and succeeding his wife in the embrace of their child ; 
he kissed her, and pressing Francis by the hand, walked into 
the house in silence. 

Well — well,*’ cried the dowager, as she saluted her 
cousin, all looks comfortable and genteel here, upon 
my word, Mrs. Ives : grapery — hot-houses — every thing 
in good style too, and Sir Edward tells me the living is 
worth a good five hundred, a-year.** 

'' So, girl, I snpfnse you expect a kiss,** said Mr. Ben- 
field, who ascendtd the steps slowly, and with difficulty — 
kissing ha*s gone much out of fashion lately. 1 remem- 
ber, on the marriage of my friend Lord Gosford, in tlie 
year fifty-eight, that all the maids and attendants were 
properly saluted in order. The Lady Juliana was quite 
young then j not more than fifteen : it was there I got my 
first salute from her — but — so — kiss me.” After whiqh 
he continued, as they went into the house, Marrying in 
that day was a serious business ; you might visit a lady a 
dozen times, before you could get a sight of her naked 
hand — who 's that ? ” stopping short, and looking ear- 
nestly at Denbigh, who now approached them. 

Mr, Denbigh, sir,” said Clara : my uncle, Mr, Ben- 
field.” * 

“ Did you ever know, sir, a gentleman of your name, 
who sat in the parliament of this realm, in the year sixty ? ” 
Mr. Benfield abruptly asked, as soon as the civilities of the 
introduction were exchanged ; you don*t look much like 
him.” 

That was rather before my day, air^” said Denbigh, 
with a smile, respectfully offering to relieve Clara, 
supported hin# on one side^ while Emily hdd hia arm on 
die other. ^ 

The old gentleman was particularly avexse to atrangm^ 
and Emily was in terror, lest he should say somemng 
mde ; but after examining Denbigh ag^ii|. from lieM tb 
foot, he took the offered arm, and coolly r^Uled,^ 
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True ; very true; that waft sixty yea^ ago ; you can 
hardly recollect as long — ah I Mr. Denbigh^ times are 
sadly altered since my youth : people who were then glad 
to ride on a pillion^ now drive their coaches ; men who 
thought ale a luxury^ drink their port ; ay I and those 
who went barefoot must have their shoes and stockings, 
too. Luxury, sir, and the love of ease, will ruin this 
mighty empire ; corruption has taken hold of every thing; 
the ministry buy tlie members, the membersr buy the mi- 
nistry^ every thing is bought and sold. Now, sir, in the 
parliament in which 1 had the honour of a seat, there was 
a knot Of us as upright as pests, sir ; my Lord Gosford 
was one, and General Denbigh was another, although 1 
can't say he was much a favourite with me. You do not 
look in the least like him : how was he ielated to you, 
sir ? ** 

He was my grandfather,^’ replied Denbigh, looking 
pleasantly at Emily, as if to tell her he understood the 
character of her uncle. 

Had the old man continued his speech aft botlr longer, 
Denbigh would not have complained : they had stopped 
while talking, and lie thus became confronted with the 
beautiful figure that supported the other arm. Denbigh 
contemplated in admiration the varying countenance, 
which now blushed with apprehension, and now smiled in 
affection, or even^witli an archer expression, as her uncle 
proceeded in his harangue on the times. But all felicity 
in this world has an end, as well as misery. Denbigh re- 
tained the recollection of that speech long after Mr. Beu- 
field was comfortably seated in tlic parlour, though for his 
life he could not recollect a word he had said. 

The Haughtons, the Jarvis^, and a^few more of their 
intimate acquaintances, arrived, ^nd the parsonage had a 
busy air ; but John, who had undertaken |o drive Grace 
Chatterton in his own phaeton, was yet absent. Som^ 
little anxiety bad begun ta be manifested^ when he ap- 
peered^ dashing througli the gates at a great rate, and with 
ihe ftkiU of a member of the four-in-hand. 

Lady Chatter^n had begun to be seriously uneai^^ and 
ahe^WEft about to vpesk to her son to go in quest of tiiem 
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as they came in sight ; but now her fears vanished, and 
she could only suppose, that a desire to have Grace alone 
could keep one, who had the reputation of a Jehu, so much 
behind the rest of the party. She met them in great 
spirits, crying, — 

Upon my word, Mr. Moseley, I began to think you 
bad taken the road to Scotland, you staid so long." 

Your daughter, my Lady Chatterton,” said John, 
pithily, would go to Scotland neither with me nor any 
other man, or 1 am greatly deceived in her character. 
Clara, my sister, how do you do ?** He saluted the bride 
with great warmth and affection. *«• 

But what detained you, Moseley ? ** inquired the 
mother. 

One of the horses was restive, and he broke the Jiar- 
ness : we merely- stopped in* the village while it was 
mended.’* 

** And how did Grace behave ? ** asked Emily, laughing. 

Oh, a thousand times better than you would, sister ; 
as she alwaysidoes, and like an angel.’* 

The only point in dispute between Emily and her bro- 
ther was her want of faith in his driving; while poor 
Grace, naturally timid, and unwilling to oppose any one, 
particularly the gentleman who then held the reins, had 
governed herself sufficiently to be silent and motionless. 
Indeed, she could hardly do otlierwise had she wished it, 
so great was his impetuosity of character; an<{ John felt 
flattered to a degree of which he was himself unconscious. 
Self-complacency, aided by tlie merit, the beauty,, and 
the delicacy of the young lady herself, might have led to 
the very results her mother so anxiously wished to pro- 
duce, had that mother been satisfied with letting things 
take their course.*’ But^ managers very generally overdo 
their work. ^ 

Grace is a good girl,'* said her gratified mother; 
and you found her very valiant, Mr. Moseley ?** 

Oil, as brave as Csesar,*' answ.nred John, carelessly,^ in 
a way that was not quite free from irony. 

Grace, whose burning cheek showed but too plalQly;that 
praise fro a John Mosley was an incense too powers 
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her resistance, now sunk back behind some of tlie company, 
endeavouring to conceal the tears iliat almost .gushed fi'om 
her eyes* Denbigh was a silent i^tator of the whols 
scene, and he now considerately observed^ that he had 
lately seen an improvement which would obviate the diffi- 
culty Mr. Moseley had experienced. John turned to the 
speaker^ and they were soon engaged in the discussion of 
curbs and buckl^> when the tilbury of Colonel Egerton 
drove to the door, containing himself and his friend the 
captain. * 

The bride undoubtedly received congratulations that 
day more sincere than those which were now offered, but 
none wefe dehVered in a more graceful and insinoatxng 
manner than the compliments which fell from Colonel 
Egerton. He passed round the room, speaking to his ac* 
quaintances, until he arrived at the chair of Jane, who was 
seated next her aunt ; here he stopped, and glancing hit 
eye round, and saluting with bows and smiles the remainder 
of the party, he appeared fixed at the centre of all attrac* 
don. 

There is a gentleman 1 think I have uever seen be- 
fore,’* he observed to Mrs. Wilson, casting his eyes on 
Denbigh, whose back was towards him in discourse with ' 
Mr. fienfield. 

It is Mr. Denbigh, of whom you heard us speak,*' 
replied Mrs. Wilson. While she spoke, . Denbigh faced ' 
them. Egerton^ slatted, as he caught a view of his face 
and seemed to gaze on the countenance, which was oper 
to his inspection, with an earnestness that showed an in- 
terest of some Idnd, but of a nature that was inexplicable 
to Mrs. Wilson, who was the only observer of dus ungnlar 
recognition, for such it evidently was. All was now na- 
tural in the colonel for the moment ; his colour sensibly 
changed, and there was an expression of doubt in his face ; 
it m^t be fear, it might be horror, it might^ a strong 
aversion^ it dwly was not love. Emily sat by her aunt^ 
and Denbigh approached them, making a^cheerful remark ; 
it was impossible for the colonel to avoid him had lie 
wished and "he kept his ground. Mrs; Wilson tliOugbt 
die would try the experiment of an introducdom 
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Colonel Egerton Mr. Denbigh." * 

Both gentlemen notliing Btriking Wiis teen in 

the deportment, of e^the^' eejdnel, who irot not ex« 
ictly at ea»e, «ejd b'asilt’jri'— r ■ -v 

Mr; Deol^gh uii or ki^ lNtOA; In the .army, I Wieve.*' 
Denbigh wat .npfr 4kkei^ h>^>urpttteiCln hlo turn : he 
cast a look bn Egeifton of A^ed ahd eettted meafKing;. then 
carel^ly ibBservi^, but ttlll ap if rcquh’ing.aiL anpwer^ — 

I am yet ; but 1 do imt recollect hiving had the plea- 
sure of.meeting with Coloiiel Egertoii on*sei;ylce.'’ 

Vour countenance is familiar^ sir/’ Replied ^ colonel 
eoldly ; but, at this momeiitj I cannot tat iriy laa^ory 
with the place of our meeting, though one‘"»ei^ |o jhiany 
strange faces in a campaign, that they come and gd like 
shadows.'’ ' > ^ 

He then changed the conversation. It was^'^soihi time, 
however, before either gentleman entirely recovOir#d his 
ease, and many days elapsod ere any thing like intereourse 
passed between them. The colonel attached hims^f dur* 
ing this visit to Jane, with occasional notices of the 
Jarvis’s, who began to manifest symptoms of un^^liess at 
the decided preference he showed to a lady they now Chose 
to look upon, in some measure, as a rival. 

Mrs. Wilson and her charge, on the other hand, were 
entertained by the conversation of Chatterton and Denbigh, 
relieved by occasional sallies from the lively John. There 
was something in the person and raandbr of Denbigh thet 
maensibly attracted those whom chains threw in hU way. 
His face was^ not strikingly handsome, but it was noble ; 
and when he smiled, or was much anima^d, it invariably 
communicated a spark of his own enthunasm to the be* 
holder. ' His Bgure was faultless, his air and manner, if 
less easy than tliose of Colonel Egerton, were more sincere 
and ingenuous ; his breeding was clearly higher, hia respect 
for others ra!ilher bordering on the old sehool. But In bis 
voice there existed^ charm, which would haabc )dni, When 
he apoke, tea female ear, almost retasdeinu'lt soft, 
de#p, ihelbdiou^ and winning. ^ ^ 

** Baronet,'^: tidd the sector, looking widi a .andle to- 
wards his son ahd'douti^r^ 1 love :to ihy 'd^rcqi 
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liappy, and Mra* Irea threatens a divorce if I go on in the 
manner 1 havo'^ooinnienis^; tdie aava t ^aacrt her foi 
Bolton^^ f 

“ yt «g«fon us* and 

prevent dur ^^ppg a cofn^ftaWi^ teavyilft Clara, 

or a gla^s of' w|»e Frank, ive mhst caff in the higher 
jnthoiitiea aa 'Empires; -what say ydu, lister?* ie tt parent 
to desert hid child in any ckse ? ** 

" My opinion is,^ said Miiit Wilson with a smile, yet 
<>peokiAg wilh emphasis, ^ that a parent is not to desert a 
child in' atiy case or in any manner.” 

Dp you' hear that, my Lady Moseley ? cried the 
good-hunidared baronet. 

Do you luar that, Larly Chattel ton echoed John, 
who had just taken a heoit by Giaee when her mother ap- 
proached them- ' 

I hear it, but do not see the application, Mr. Mose- 
ley/^ 

^'NVmy lady I why there is the honourable Mies 
Chatlerton almost dying (o play a gaftie of her faNOuritc 
chess with Mr. Denbigh : she has beat us all but him, and 
her triumph w ill not he complete until she has him, too, at 
her feet” 

And as Denbigh politely otiered to meet the challenge, 
the board was produced, and the parties were seated. Lady 
Cliatterton stood feauiug over her daughter’s chair, with a 
view^ however, to prevent any of those consequences nhe 
was generally fond of seeing result from this amusement ; 
every itieasuie taken by this piiident mother being literally 
governed by judicious calculation. ^ 

Ueiph^" thought John as he viewed the players, while 
listening with pleasure to the opinions fOfOrace, who had 
recovered her edmposure and spirts i Kete^ all, 
played one game without hsing her feet.^^ j$ 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Ten flays or a fortnight flew swiftly by, during which 
Mrs. Wilson suffered Emily to give Clara a week, having 
first ascertained that Denbigh was a settled resident at the 
rectory, and thereby not likely to be oftcuer at the house 
of Francis than at the Hall, wheie he was a frequent and 
welcome guest, both on his own account, and as a friend 
of Dr. Ives. Emily had returned, and she brought the 
bride and groom with her ; when, one evening, as they 
were pleasantly seated at their various amusements, with 
the case of old acquaintances, Mr. Ilaugliton entered. It 
was at an hour rather unusual for his visits ; and throwing 
down his hat, after making the usual inquiries, he began, 
without preface, — 

I know, good people, you are all wondering what li ts 
brought me out this time of night, hut the truth is, Lucy 
has coaxed her mother to persuade me into a ball, in 
honour of the times ; so, my lady, I have consented, and 
my wife and daughter have been buying up all the finery 

in B-i ^ by the way, 1 suppose, of anticipating their 

friends. There is a regiment of foot cdsae into barracks, 
within fiifteen miles of us, and to-morrow 1 must beat up 
for recruits among the officers — girls are never wanting 
on such occasions." 

Why," cried the baronet, you are growing young 
again, my friend." 

No, Sir Edwaif/J, but my daughter is young, and life 
has so many cares, that 1 am willing she should get rid of 
as many as sh^can at my expense." 

Surely, you would ngt wish her to dance them away," 
said Mrs. Wilson : “ such relief, I am afraid, will prove 
temporary." 

^^Do you disapprove of dancing, ma’am said Mr. 
Haughton, who held her, opinions in great respect, as well 
aa a little dread 
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I neither approve nor disapprove of it. Jumping up 
and clown, is innocent enough in itself, and if it must he 
done, it is well it were done gracefully : as for the 
accompaniments of dancing, I say nothing — what do you 
say, Doctor Ives ?” 

To what, my dear madam ?” 

To dancing.’* 

** Oh, let the girls dance, if they enjoy it.” 

** I am glad you think so, doctor,” cried .,he delighted 
Mr. Haughton ; I was afraid I recollected your advising 
your son never to dance nor to play at games of chance.” 

You thought right, my friend,” said tlic doctor, laying 
down his newspaper ; 1 did give that advice to Frank, 

whom, you will please to remember, is now rector of 
Bolton. I do not object to dancing as not innocent in 
itself, or as an elegant exercise, but it is, like drinking, 
generally carried to excess. Now, as a Christian, I am 
opposed to all excesses : the music and company lead to 
iriteinper^ce in the recreation, ainl they often induce neg- 
lect of duties — but so may any thing else.” 

‘‘I like a game of wliist, doctor, greatly,” said Mr. 
Haughton; *^but observing that you never play, and re- 
collecting your advice to Mr. Francis, I have ' forbidden 
cards when you are ray guest.”' 

' I tliank you for the compliment, good sir," replied 
t,he doctor, withr a smile ; still, I would much rather see 
you play cards, than hear you talk sCaiuIal, as you some- 
times do.” 

Scandal !” echoed Mr. Haughton. 

“ Ay, scandal,” said the doctor, coolly, such as the 
remark you made the last time, which was only yesterday 
called to see you. You accused Sir Edward cf being 
wrong in letting that poacher so easily : the' baronet, 
you said, did not shoot himself and did lot know how to 
prize game as he ought.” 

Scandal, doctor — do you call that scandal } Why, I 
told Sir Edward so himself, two or three times.” 

I know you did, and that was rude.” 

Rude I I hope sincerely Sir Edward has put no sudi 
eonstmetion on it 

w 2 
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The baronet smiled kindly, and shook his heiid. 

'' Because the baronet chooses to forgive your offences, it 
does not alter their nature/* said the doctor, gravely ; ^'no, 
you must repent and amend : you impeached his motives 
for doing a benevolent act, and that 1 call scandal.” 

'' Why, doctor, I ivas angry the fellow should be let 
loose : he is a pest to all the game in the county, and 
every sportsman will tell you so — here, Mr. Moseley, you 
know Jackson, the poacher .?*’* 

Oh I a poacher is an intolerable wretch ! ” cried Cap- 
tain Jarvis. 

Oh ! a poacher/* echoed John, looking drolly at 
Emily : ** hang all poachers.*’ 

Poacher, or no poacher, docs not alter the scandal/’ 
said the doctor. Now let me tell you, good sir, I would 
rather nlay at fifty games of wdnst, than make one such 
speech, unless, indeed, it interfered with my duties — now, 
sir, with your leave, I ’ll explain myself, as to my son. 
There is an artificial levity about dancing, that adds to the 
dignity of no man ; from some it may iletract: a clergy - 
man, for instance, is suppo'^ed to have other things to do, 
and it might hurt him in the opinions of tliose with whom 
liis influence is necessary, and impair his usefulness ; there- 
fore a clergyman should never dance. In the same way 
with cards; they are the common instruments of gambling, 
and an odium is attached to them on that aftount. Women 
and clergymen must respect the prejudices of mankind, in 
some eases, or lose their influence in society.” 

I did hope to have the pleasure of your company, 
doctor,” said Mr. Haughton, hesitatingly. 

And if it will give you pleasure,” cried the rector, 
you shall have it, with all my heart, good sir; it would 
be a greater evil to wound jhe feelings of such a neighbour* 
as Mr. Haught(jn, than tor show my face once at a ball,” 
and rising, he laid his hand on the sUoulder of the other 
kindly, Both your scandal and rudeness are easily for- 
given ; but I wished to show you the common error of flie 
world, which has attached odium to certain things, while 
rt charitably overlooks others of a more lieinous nature.” 
Mr. Haughton, who had at first been a little staggered 
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with the attack of the doctor^ recovered himself, and laying 
a handful of notes on the table^ hoped he should have the 
pleasure of seeing every body. The invitation was gene- 
rally accepted, and the worthy man departed, happy if his 
friends did but coiue, and were pleased. 

^'Do you dance. Miss Moseley,*' inquired Denbigh of 
Emily, as he sat watching her graceful movements in net. 
ting a purse for her father. 

Oh, yes ! the doctor said nothing of us girls, you 
know, I suppose he thinks we have no dignity to 
lose.*' 

Admonitions are generally thrown away on young 
ladies, when pleasure is ii\ the question,” said the doctor, 
with a look of almost paternal affbetion. 

1 hope you do not seriously disapprove of it in mo- 
deration,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

That depends, madam, upon circntn^tances. If it is to 
be made subsidiary to envy, malice, coquetry, vanity, or any 
other such little lady-like accomplishment, it certainly had 
better l)e let alone. Hut in moderation, and with the feel- 
ings of my little pet here, 1 should be cynical, indeed, to 
object." * 

Denbigh appeared lost in his own ruminations during 
this dialogue ; and as the doctor ended, he turned to the 
captain, who was overlooking a game of chess, between the 
colonel and Jaifie, of which the latter had become remark- 
ably fond of late, playing with her hands and eyes, instead 
of her feet, and inquired the name of the corps, in barracks 
at F . 

** The th foot, sir," replied the captain, haughtily, 

who neither respected him, owing to his want of conse- 
quence, nor loved him, from the manner in which Emily 
listened to his conversation. 

Will Miss Moseley forgive^a bold request?" said Den- 
bigh, with some hesitation. 

Emily looked up from her work in silence, but with some 
little flutterings at the heart. 

The honour of her hand for the first dance,” continued 
Denbigh, observing she was in expectation that he would 
proceed* 

F 3 
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Emily laughingly said, Certainly, Mr. Denbigh, if you 
can submit to the degi adation.” 

The London papers now came in, and most of the gen- 
tlemen sat down to their peruBal. The colonel, however, 
replaced the men for a second game, a^cT Denbigh still kept 
his place beside Mrs. Wilson and her niece. The manners, 
the sentiments, the whole exterior of this gentleman were 
such as both the taste and judgment of tlie aunt approved 
of ; his, qualities were those which insensibly gained on the 
heart, and yet Mrs. Wilson noticed, with a slight uneasi- 
ness, the very evident satisfaction her niece took' in his 
society. In Dr. Ives slie had great confidence, yet Dr. 
Ives was a friend, and probably judged him favourably ; 
and again. Dr. Ives wa^ not to* suppose he was introducing 
a candidate for the hand of Emily, in every gintleman he 
brought to the hall. Mrs. Wilson liad seen too often the 
ill consequences of trusting to impressions leceived from 
inferences of companionship, not to know the only safe way 
was to judge for ourselves : the opinions of others might 
be partial — might he [irejudiced — and many an improper 
connection had been formed, by listening to the sentiments 
of those wlio spoke wdtliout interest, and consequently 
without examination. Not a few matches are made by this 
idle commendation of others, uttered by those who arc 
respected, and wliich are probably suggested more by a 
desire to please than by reflection, or evei^knowledge. In 
short, Mrs. Wilson knew, that as our happiness chiefly 
interests ourselves, so it was to ourselves, or to those few 
whose interest was equal to our own, we could only trust 
those irnj)ortant inquiries necessary to establish a permanent 
opinion of character. With Dr. Ives her communications 
on subjects of duty were frequent and confiding ; and al- 
though she sometimes thought his benevolence disposed 
him to be rather too lenieitw to the faults of mankind, she 
entertained a plofound respect for his judgment It had 
great influence with her, if it were not always conclusive ; 
she determined, therefore, to have an early conversation 
with him on the subject so near her heart, and be in a great 
ineasuro regulated by his answers, in the steps to be imme- 
diately taken. Every day gave her, what she thought. 
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melancholy proof of the ill consequences of neglecting a 
duly, in the increasing intimacy of Colonel Egerton and 
Jane. 

Here, aunt,” cried John, as he ran over a paper, “ is 
a paragraph relating to your favourite youth, our trusty 
and well-beloved cousin, the Earl of Pendennyss.” 

Read it,” said Mrs. Wilson, with an interest his name 
never failed to excite. 

We noticed to-day the equipage of the gallant Lord 
Pendennyss before the gates of Annandale House, and un. 
derstand the noble earl is last from Bolton Castle, North- 
amptonshire.’ ” 

A very important fact,” said Captain Jarvis, sarcas- 
tically : Colonel Egerton and myself got as far as the 
village, to pay our respects to him, when wc heard he had 
gone on to iOAvn,” 

The eai Ps character, both as a man and a soldier,” 
observed tlie colonel, gives him a claim to our attentions, 
that bis rank would not : on that account we would have 
called.” 

Brother,” said Mrs. Wilson, you would oblige me 
greatly, by asking his lordslup to w»ve ceremony : his 
\ isits to Bolton Castle will probably be frequent, now we 
iiavc peace ; and the owner is so much from home, that we 
may never sec him without some such invitation.” 

Do you w'Ait him as a liusband for Emily ?” cried 
John, as he gaily seated himself by the side of bis sister. 

Mrs. Wilson smiled at an observation, which reminded 
her of one of her romantic wishes ; and as she raised lier 
head to reply, in the same tone, met the eye of Denbigh 
fixed on her, w'ith an expression that kept her silent. This 
is really an incomprehensible young man in some respects, 
thought the cautious widow, his startling looks on the in- 
troduction to the colonel cros^g her mind at the same 
time ; and observing the doctor opening nie door that led 
to the baronets library, Mrs. Wilson, who generally acted 
as soon as she had decided, followed him. As their con- 
veraaUons were known often to relate to the little offices of 
charity in whidi they both delighted, the movement tX'm 
p 4 
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cited no surprise, and sbe entered the library with the doc- 
tor, uninterrupted. 

Doctor,” said Mrs, Wilson, impatient to proceed to 
the point, you know my maxim, prevention is better 
than cure : this young friend of yours is very inte- 
resting.” 

Do you feel yourself in danger ? ” said the rector, 
smiling. 

“ Not very imminent,” replied the lady, laughing good- 
naturedly. Seating herself, she continued, who is he ? 
and who was his father, if I may ask 

‘‘ George Denbigh, madam, both father and son,” said 
the doctor, gravely. 

Ah, doctor, I am almost tempted to wish Frank had 
I cen a girl ; you know what I wisli to learn.'* 

Put your questions in ‘order, dear madam,” said the 
doctor, in a kind manner, and they shall be answered.” 

His principles 

So far as I can learn, they are good — his acts, as they 
have come to my notice, are highly meritorious, and 1 
hope they originated in proper motives. I have seen but 
little of him of late years, however, and on this bead, you 
are nearly as good a judge as myself : his filial piety,” 
said the doctor, dashing a tear from his eye, and speaking 
with fervour, ^^was lovely.” 

His temper — his disposition ^ 

“ His temper is under great command, although natur- 
ally ardent; his disposition eminently benevolent toTfrards 
his fellow-creatures.” 

“ His connections ? ” 

Suitable,” said the doctor, gravely. 

His fortune was of but little moment, Emily would be 
amply provided for all the customary necessaries of her 
station ; and, t^ianking the divine, Mrs. Wilson returned 
to the parlour, easy in mind, and determined to let things 
take their own course for a time; but in no degree to.re« 
lax the vigilance of her observation. 

On her return to the room, Mrs. Wilson observed Den- 
bigh approach Egerton, and enter -into conversation of a 
general nature. It was the first time any thing more than 
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uiia voidable courtesies had passed between them. The 
colonel appeared slightly uneasy under his novel situation, 
while, on the other hand, his companion showed an anxiety 
to be on a more friendly footing than Ireretofore. There 
was something mysterious in the feelings manifested by 
both these gentlemen that greatly puzzled the good lady ; 
and from its complexion, she feared one or the other was 
not entirely free from censure. It could not have been a 
quarrel, or their names wouhi have been familiar to each 
other : they had both served in Spain, she knew ; and ex- 
cesses were often coinmitfed by gentlemen at a distance 
from home, their pride would have prevented wlierc they 
were anxious to maintain a character. Gambling, ami a 
few other prominent vices, floated through her imagination, 
until wearied of conjectures wliere she had no data, and 
supposing, after all, it might be only her imagination, she 
turned to more pleasant reflections. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The bright eyes of Emily Moseley unconsciously wandered 
round the brilliant as.semblage at Mr. llaughton's, as she 
took her seat, in search of her partner. The rooms were 
filled witli scarlet^coats, and belles from the little town of 
F , and if the company were not tlie most select ima- 

ginable, it was disposed to enjoy the passing moment 
cheerfully and in lightness of heart. Ere, however, she 
could make out to scan the countenances of the men, young 
Jarvis, decked in the full rol>es of his dignity, as captain 
in the * ■ -th foot, approached and solicited the honour of 

her hand. The colonel had already secured her sister, 
and it was by the instigation %f his friend, Jarvis had 
been tlius early in his application. Emil)^ thanked him, 
and pleaded her engagement. The mortified youth, who 
had thought dancing with the ladies a favour conferred on 
them* from the anxiety his sister always nian1fes:ed to get 
partners^ stood for a few moments in sullen silence ; and 
then, as if to be revenged on the sex, be determine not 
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to (lance the whole eveDing. Accordingly, he withdrew to 
a room a}>propriate(l to the gentlemen, where he found a 
few of the military beaux, keeping alive the stimulus, they 
had br(>ught with them from the mess- table. 

Clara bad prudently decided to comport herself as be- 
came a clergyman's wife, and she declined dancing alto- 
gether. Catherine Chaiterton was entitled to open the 
ball, as superior in years and rank to any who were dis- 
posed to enjoy the amusement. The dowager, who in her 
heart lovecf to show her airs upon such occasions, had 
chosen to be later than the rest of the family ; and Lucy 
had to entreat her father to have patience, more than once, 
during the interregnum in their sports, created by Lady 
Cliatterton’s fashion. This lady at length appeared, at- 
tended hy lier s )n, and followed by her daughters, orna- 
mented in all the taste of the reigning fashions. Doctor 
Iv(.s and Ids wife, who came late from choice, soon appeared, 
accompanied by their guest, and the dancing commenced. 
Denbigh had thrown aside his black for the evening, and 
as he approached to claim her promised hand, Kudly 
thought him, if not as handsome, much more interesting 
than Colonel Egerton, who just then passed them while 
leading her sister to the set. Emily danced beautifully, 
but perfectly like a lady, as did Jane ; but Denbigh, al- 
though graceful in his movements, and in time, knew but 
little of the art ; and but for the assistiiice of hU partner 
he would liave more than once gone wrong in the figure. 
He very gravely asked her opinion of Ids performance as 
he han<led her to a chair, and she laughingly told him, bis 
movements were but a l)etter sort of march* He was 
about to reply, when Jarvis approached. By the aid of a 
pint of wine and his own reflections, the youth wrought 
himself into something of a passion, especially as he saw 
Denbigh enter, after Emily had declined dancing with 
himself. Tlfere was a gentleman in the corpit who*untbr- 
tnnately was addicted to the bottle, and he had fastened on 
Jarvis, as a man at leisure to keep him company. Wine 
openeth the' heart ; and the captain having taken a peep $t 
the dancers, and seen tlie disposition of affairs, returned to 
his bottle companion, bursting, witli the indignity oflfoted 
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to his person. He dropped a hint, and a question or two 
brou<;ht the whole grievance forth. 

There is a cerwin set of men in every service, ^ho im- 
bibe extravagant notions that are revolting to humanity, 
and which too often prove to be fatal in its results. Their 
morals are never correct, and the little they have, sit loosely 
about them. In their own cases, their appeals to arms are 
not always so prompt, but in that of their friends, their 
perceptions of honour are intuitively keen, and their in- 
flexibility in preserving it from reproach, unbending; and 
such is the weakness of mankind, their te))dcrness on points 
where the nicer feelings of a soldier- are involved, that 
these machines of custom, these thermometers graduated 
to the ecale of false honour, usurp the ))lacc of reason and 
benevolence, and become, too often, the arbiters of life and 
death to a whole cor]»s. ' Such, then, was the confidant to 
whom Jarvis communicated the cause of his disgust, and 
the consequences may easily be imagined. As he passed 
Emily and Denbigh, he thiew a look of fiercenesB at the 
latter, which he meant as an indication of his hostile inten- 
tions. It w'as lost on his rival, who, at that moment, was 
filled with passions of a very different kind from those 
which Captain Jarvis thought agitated his own bosom ; for 
had his new friend let him alone, the captain would have 
gone quietly home and gone to sleep. 

“ Have you eve^ fought?’’ said Captain Digby, coolly to 
his companion, as tbt'y seated themselves in his father's 
parlour, whither they had retired to make their arrange- 
ments for the following morning. 

Yes;” said Jarvis, with a stupid look, I fought once 
witli Tom Halliday, at school." 

At Rchool ! my dear friend^ you commenced young, 
indeed,*' said Digby, helping himself* to another glass, 
and how did it end ^ " 9 

Oh ! Tom got the better, and so I cried Enough,” said 
Jarvis, surlily, 

"Enough! I hope you did not flinch," eyeing liim 
keenly 2 where were you hit ? " - 

"Jle hit me all over " 
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'' All over, the d — ^1 ! — did you use small shot ? How 
did you fight? 

With fists,” said Jarvis, -yawning. 

His companion seeing how matters were, rang for his 
servant to put him to bed, remaining himself an hour 
longer to finish the bottle. 

Soon after Jarvis had given Denbigh the look big with 
his intended vengeance. Colonel Egerton approached Emily, 
asking permission to present Sir Herbert Nicholson, tli( 
lieutenant-colonel of the regiment, and a gentleman who 
was ambitious of the honour of her acquaintance ; a par- 
ticular friend of his own. Emily gracefully bowed her 
assent : soon after, turning her eyes on Denbigh, who had 
been speaking to her at the moment, she saw him looking 
intently on the two soldiers, who %vere making their way 
through the crowd to the place where she sat. He stam- 
mered, said something slie could not understand, and prc. 
cipitatSy withdrew ; and although both she and her aunt 
sought his figure in the gay throng that flitted around 
them, he was seen no more that evening. 

Are you acquainted with Mr. Denbigh ? ” said Emily 
to her partner, after looking in vain to find his person in 
the crowd. 

Denbigh I Denbigh ! 1 have known one or two of 
tliat name," replied the gentleman : in the army there 
are several." ' 

Yes,” said Emily, musing, is in the army;" 
and looking up, she saw her companion reading her coun- 
tenance with an expression that brought the colour to her 
cheeks, with a glow that was painful. Sir Herbert smiled, 
and observed that the room was warm. Emily acquiesced 
in the remark, for the firs^ time in her life conscious of a 
feeling she was aShamed to have scrutinised, and glad of 
any excuse to hide her tonfusion. 

” Grace CAiatterton is really beautiful to-night," whis- 
pered John Moseley, to his sister Clara; 1 have a mind 
to ask her to dance.” 

Do, John," replied his sister, looking with pleasure on 
her beautiful cousin; wlio, observing the movemaits , of 
John, as he drew near where she sat, moved her face on 
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eacli side rapidly, in search of some one who was ap- 
parently not to be founds Her breathing became sensibly 
quicker, and John was on th^ point of speaking to her, as 
the dowager stepped in between them. There is nothing 
so flattering to the vanity of a man, as the discovery of 
emotions in a young woman, excited by himself, and which 
the party evidently wishes to conceal — there is nothing 
so touching — so sure to captivate ; or, if it seem to be 
affected — so sure to disgust. . 

Now, Mr. Moseley," cried the mother, you shall 
not ask Grace to dance I She can refuse you hothing, and 
she has been up the last two figures." 

Your wishes are irresistible, Lady Chatterlon,'^ said 
John, coolly turning on his heej: on gaining the other 
side pf the room, he turned to reconnoitre tift scene. The ^ 
dowager was fanning herself as violently as if she had been 
up the last two figures, instead of her daughter, while 
Grace sat with her c\cs fastened on the floor, paler than 
usual — Grace ” — thought the young man, would be 
very handsome — very sweet*— very, very every thing 
that is agreeable, if — if it were not for mother Chatter- 
ton" — He then led out one of the prettiest girls in the 
room. 

Colonel Eger ton was peculiarly fitted to shine in a ball- 
room. lie danced gracefully and with spirit ; was per- 
fectly at home w'itlf all the usages of the be t society, and 
was never neglectful of any of those little courtesies which 
have their ch^rrn for the moment; tmd Jane Moseley, who 
saw all those she loved around her, apparently as liappy aa 
herself, found in her judgment, or the convictions of* her 
principles, no counterpoise against the weight of such 
attractions, all centred, as it ^vare, in one effort to please 
herself. His flattery was deep, for it was respectful — 
his tastes were her tastes — his’opilions her pinions. On 
the formation of their acquaintance, they differed on some 
trifling point of poetical criticism, and for near a month 
the colonel had Maintained his opinion, with a show of 
^rmness ; but opportunities not wanting for the discussion, 
he had felt constrained to yield to her better judgment, 

purer taste. The conquest of Colonel Egerton was 
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complete^ and Jane, who saw in his attentions the sub- 
misaion of a devoted heart, began to look forward to the 
moment, with trembling, thaf was to remove the thin bar- 
rier that existed between the adulation of the eyes, and the 
most delicate assiduity to please, and the open confidence 
of declared love. Jane Moseley had a heart to love, and 
to love strongly : her danger existed in her imagination : 
it was brilliant, unchastened by her judgment, we had 
almost said, unfettered by her principles. Principles such 
as are found in every day maxims anti rules of conduct,, 
sufficient to restrain her within the bounds of perfect 
decorum, siie was furnished with in abundance ; but to 
(hat principle which was to teach her submission in oppo- 
sition to her wishes, to « that principle that could alone 
.afford her security against the traachery of her own pas- 
sions, she was an utter stranger. 

The family of Sir Edward were among the first to 
retire ; and as tlie Cliattertons had their own carriage, 
Mrs. VViJson and her charge returned alone in the coach 
of the formej?* Emily, who had been rather out of spirits 
the latter part of the evening, broke the silence by suddenly 
observing, — 

Colonel Egerton is, or will soon he, a perfect hero ! 

Her aunt, somewhat surprised, both with the abrupt- 
ness and wdth the strength of the rt^mark, inquired her 
meaning. 

Oh, Jane will make him one, whether or not,” 

This was spoken with an air of vexatian which she 
was unused to ,* and Mrs. Wilson gravely corrected her for 
speaking in a disrespectful manner of her sister, one whom 
neither her years nor situation *en titled her, in any mea- 
sure, to advise or, control. There was an impropriety in 
ju(lging so near and^dear a relation harshly, even in 
thought, ]^ily pressed the hand of her aunt, and tre- 
mulously acknowledged her error; but she added, that she 
felt a momentary irritation at the idea, a man of Colonel 
Egerton 8 character gaining the command over feelings, 
such as her sister possessed. Mrs. Wilson kissed tlie cheek 
of her niece, while she inwardly acknowledged the probable 
truth of the very remark she had thought it her duty to 
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censure. Tliat the iinaginatioii of Jane would supply her 
lover with those qualities she most lionoured herself, she 
believed was taken as a matter of course ; and that, when 
the veil she had helped to throw before her own eyes was 
removed, she would cease to respect, ami, of course, cease 
to love him, when too late to remedy the evil j,he greatly 
feared. But in the approaching fate of Jane, she saw 
new cause to call forth her own activity. 

Emily Moseley had just completed lier eighteenth year, 
and was gifted by nature, with a vivacity and ardency of 
feeling that gave a heightgied zest to the enjoyments of 
that hapjy age. She was artless, but intelligent ; cheer 
fill, with a deep conviction of the necessity of piety ; and 
uniform in her practice of all the important duties. The 
unwearied exertions of her aunt, aided by her own quick- 
ness of perception, had made her familiar with the attain- 
ments suitable to her sex and years. For music she had 
no taste ; and the time which Avould have been thrown 
away in endeavouring to cultivate a talent she did not 
possess, was dedicated, under the discreet guidance of her 
aunt, to works which had a tendency, both to qualify her 
for the duties of this life, and fit her for that which comes 
hereafter. It might be said, Emily Moseley hud never 
read a book that contained a sentiment, or inculcated an 
opinion, improper for her sex, or dangewus to her morals ; 
and it was not difiicult for those who knew the fact, to 
fancy they could perceive thfe consequences in her guileless 
countenance and innocent deportment. Her looks — her 
actions — her thoughts, wore as much of nature, as the 
discipline of her well-regulated mind, and softened man 
ners could admit. In person, she was of the middle size, 
exquisitely formed, graceful and elastic jn her step, with- 
out, however, the least de^rture^from her natural move- 
ments ; her eye was a dark blue, with an expression of joy 
and intelligence ; at times it seemed all soul, and again all 
heart ; her colour was rather high, but it varied with every 
emotion of her bosom ; her feelings were strong, ardent, 
and devoted to those ^e loved. Her preceptress had 
never found it necessary to repeat an admonition of any 
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kind, since her arrival at years to discriminate between the 
right and the wrong, 

I wish,” said Dr. Ives to his w-ife, the evening his 
son had asked their permission to adilress ("lara, “ Francis 
harl chosen my little Emily/* 

Clara is a good gild,” replied his wife ; she is so 
mild, so affectionate, that 1 doubt not she will make him 
happy — Frank might have done worse at the Hall/’ 
‘•‘For himself, he has done w'elJ, I hope,” said the 
father : a young woman of Clara's heart may make any 
man happy ; but a union with purity, sense, principles, 
like those of Emily, would be more — it would be bliss- 
ful/’ ' • 

Mrs. Ives smiled at her husband’s animation. ^'Yoii 
remind me more of the romantic youth I once knew, than 
of the grave divine. There is but one man I know', tliat 
1 could wish to' give Emily to; it is Luniley ; if Liiuiley 
sees her, he wdll woo lier; and if lie ivooes, he w'ill w'in 
lier.” 

And Lumley I believe to be worthy of her,” c ied 
the rector, now taking up a caudle to retire for the night. 


•CTIAPTER XIIL v 

The follow'ing «lay brought a -large party of the military 
Elegants to the Hall, in acceptance of the baronet*s hospit- 
able invitation to dinner. Lady Moseley was delighted : 
so long as her husband’s or her children’s interest had 
demanded a sacrifice of her love of society, it had been 
made without a sigh, almost without a thought. The tics 
of aflfiiiity in her were sacred; and to the happiness, the 
comfort of tljose in which she felt an interest, there were 
few sacrifices of her own propensities she would not cheer- 
fully have made : it was this very love of her offspring, 
that made her anxious to dispose of her daughters in 
wedlock. Her own marriage had been so happy, that she 
natjarally concluded it the state most likely to insure the 
happiness of her children ; and, with Lady Moseley, as Mth 
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thousaiitils of others^ who, averse or unequal to the Itthours 
of investigation, jump to conclusions over tlie long line of 
conneedng reasons, marriage was marriage, a husband was 
a husband. It is true, there were certain indispensables, 
without which the formation *1 connection was a thing slie 
considered not within the bounds of nature. There must 
be fitness in fortune, in condition, in education, and man- 
ners ; there must be no glaring evil, although she did not 
ask for ])ositive good. A professor of religion herself, had 
any one told her it was a duty of her calling, to guard 
against a connection with any but a Christian, for her girls, 
she would have wondered at the ignorance that would em- 
barrass the married state, with feelings exclusively belong- 
ing to the hidividual. Hud any one told her it were 
])0ssible to give lier child to any but a gentleman, she W'ould 
have wondered at the w'ant of feeling, that could devote 
the softness of Jane, or Emily, to the association with 
rudeness or vulgarity. It was the misfortune of Lady 
Moseley to limit her views of marriage to the scene of this 
life, forgetful that every union gives existence to a long 
line of immmtal beings, whose future welfare depends 
greatly on the force of early examples, or the strength of 
early impressions. 

The necessity for restriction in their expenditures had 
ceased, and the bjirouet and his wife gieatly enjoyed the 
first opportunity their secluded situation nad given them, 
to draw around their board their fellow- creatures of their 
own stamp. In the former, it was pure philanthropy ; the 
same feeling urged him to seek out and relieve distress In 
humble life ; — while in the latter it was love of station 
and seemlineas. It was becoming the owner of Moseley 
Hall, and it w'as what the daughters of ihe Benfield family 
had done since the conquest. 

** I am ejitreraely sorry,” said the good baronet at din-, 
ner, Mr. Denbigh declined our invitation to-day; I hope 
he will yet ride over in the evening.” 

Looks of a singular import were exchanged between 
Colonel Egerton and Sir Herbert Nicholson, at fhe men- 
tion of Denbigh's name ; which, as the latter had just aslted 
the favour of taking wine with Mrs. Milson, did not escape 

G 
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her notice. Emily had innocently mentioned hie precipitate 
retreat the night before ; and he liad> when remind^ of hie 
engagement to dine with them that very day> and promised 
an introduction to Sir Herbert Nicholson by John, in her 
presence^ suddenly excused himself and withdrawn. With 
an indefinite suspicion of something wrongs she ventured^ 
therefore, to address Sir Herbert Nicholson. 

Did you know Mr. Denbigh, in Spain ? ” 

I told Miss Emily Moseley, I belieye, last evening, 
that 1 knew some of the name,” replied the gentleman 
evasively ; then pausing a moment, he added with great 
emphasis, there is a circumstance connected with one of 
that name, I shall ever remember.” 

‘Mt was creditable, no doubt. Sir Herbert,” cried young 
Jarvis, sarcastically. The soldier afiected not to hear the 
question, and asked Jane to take wine with him. Lord 
Chatterton, however, putting his knife and fork down 
gravely, and with a glow of animation, observed with un- 
usual spirit, — 

“ I have no doubt it was, sir.” 

Jarvis in his turn, affected not to hear this speech, and 
nothing farther was said, as Sir Edward saw that the name 
of Mr. Denbigh excited a sensation amongst his guests for 
which he was unable to account, and which he soon forgot 
himself. 

After the company had retired. Lord Chatterton, ho>V- 
ever, related to the astonished and indignant family of the 
baronet the substance of the following scene, of which be 
had been a witness that morning, while on a visit to Den- 
bigh at the rectory. They had been sitting in the parlour 
by themselves, over their breakfast, when a Captain Digby 
was announced. 

I have the lionour of waiting upon you, Mr, Denbigh,” 
said the Bol(|ier, with the stiff fbrmality oC a professed 
duellist, on behalf of Captain Jarvis,, to will postpone 
my business until you are at leisure,” glancing his eye on 
Ohattertoii. 

** 1 know of no huainess witli Captain Jarvis,” said 
Denbigh, politely handing the stranger a chair, to whieh 
Lord Chatterton cannot be privy ; if he will excuse the 
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interruption.” The nobleman bowed, and Captain Digby« 
a little awed by the rank of Denbigh's friend^ proceeded in 
a more measur^" manner. 

Captain Jarvis has empowered me^ sir, to make any 
arrangement with yourself or friend, pre'viously to your 
meeting, which he hopes may be as soon as possible, if 
convenient to yourself/* replied the soldier, coolly. 

Denbigh viewed him for a moment with astonishment, 
in silence ; when recollecting himself, be said mildly, ^and 
without the least agitation, '' I cannot affbet, sir, not to 
understand your meaning, but am at a loss to imagine 
what act of mine can have made Mr. Jarvis wish to make 
such an an aj>peal.’* 

Surely Mr. Denbigh cannot think a man of Captain 
Jarvis's spirit can quietly submit to the indignity put upon 
him last evening, by your dancing with Miss Moseley^ 
after she had declined the honour to himself/* said the 
captain, adbeting an incredulous smile. My Lord Chat* 
terton and myself can easily settle the prehminaries, as 
Captain Jarvis is much disposed to cpnsult your wishes, 
sir, in this aflPair.*** 

If he consult* my wishes,’* said Denbigh, smiling, he 
will think no more about it.** 

At what time, sir, will it be convenient to give him the 
meeting?” then,^peaking with a kind of bravado gentle- 
men of his cast are fond of assuming, my friend would 
not hurry any settlement of your affairs.*' 

** I can never meet Captain Jarvis with hostile inten- 
tions,”' replied Denbigh, calmly. 

“Sir!** 

I decline tlie combat, sir/* said Denbigh, witll more 
firmness. 

" Your reasons, sir, if you please,’* asked Captain Digby, 
compressing his lips, and drawing up with ^ air of per- 
sonal interest. 

"Surely,” cried Chatterton> who had with diHicttHy 
restrained his feelings, "surely Mr. Denbigh could nefee 
so far forget himself, as crueUy to expose Miss Moseley 
by accepting this invitation.” 
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Your reason, iny lord,’* said Denbigh, with interest, 
would at all times have its Weiglit; but I wish not to 
qualify an act of what 1 conceive to be principle, by any 
lesser consideration. I cannot meet Captain Jarvis, or any 
other man, in private combat : there can exist no necessity 
for an appeal to arms, in any society where the laws rule, 
and I am averse to bloodshed.” 

Very extraordinary,” muttered Captained Digby, some- 
what at a loss bow to act ; but the calm and collected man- 
ner of Denbigh prevented a reply ; and after declining a 
cup of tea, a liquor he never drank, he withdrew', saying 
he would acquaint his friend with Mr. Denbigh*s singuldi* 
notions. 

Captain Dighy had left Jarvis at an inn, about half a 
mile from the rectory, for the convenience of* receiving 
early information of felie result of his conference. Tlie 
young man had walked up and down the room during 
Digby's absence, in a train of reflcctioi'is cntiiely ne^v to 
him ; he was the only son of his aged fatlier «ind mother, 
the protector of his, sisters, and he might say, the sole bo x- 
of a rising family ; and then, possibly, Denbigh might not 
have meant to offend him — lie might even have been en- 
gaged before they came to the house ; or if not, it might 
have been inadvertence on the part of Miss Moseley — 
that Denbigh would offer some explapjation he believed, 
and lie had fully made up his mind to accejit it, let it be 
what it might, as his fighting friend entered 

Well,** said Jarvis, in a tone that denoted any thing 
but a consciousness tiiat all was well. 

lie says he will not meet you,*' dryly exclaimed his 
friend, throwing himself into a chair, and ordering a glass 
4)f brandy and water. 

Not meet me!” exclaimed Jarvis, in surprise; en- 
gaged, perhaits.” 

Engaged to his d — d conscience.** 

" To his conscience ! I do not know whether I rightly 
understand you, Captain Digby,*’ said Jarvis, catching his 
breath, and raising his voice a very little. 

Then, Captain Jarvis,” said his friend, tossing off 
his brandy, and speaking with great deliberation^ 
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says that nothing — understand me — nothing, Tvill ever 
make him hght a duel/* 

‘‘ He will not V* cried Jarvis, in a loud voice. 

No, he will not^*’ said Digby, handing his glass to the 
waiter for a fresh supply. 

He <shall, by - ' — ! ” 

I don’t know how you will make him,” 

^^'Make him, I ’ll — I ’ll post him.” 

‘^'^Never do that,*’ said the captain, turning to him, as 
he leaned his elbows on the table, '' it only makes both 
parties ridiculous ; but 1 *11 toll you what you may do. — 
there ’s a Lord Chattertofi who takes the matter up with 
warmth ; if I were^ not afraid of his interests hurting my 
promotion, 1 should have resented something that fell from 
him myself — he will fight, I dare Sciy, and I *11 j list return 
and lequire an explanation of his words on your behalf.” 

No — no," said Jar\is, rather hastily, 'Mie — he is 
related to the Moseleys, and 1 have views there it might 
injure." 

Ditl you think to forward your views, hy making the 
young lady the subject of a dueJ ? " asked Captain Dighy 
sarcastically, and eyeing his companion \vith contempt. 

“ Yes, yes,” said Jarvis, “ it would certainly hurt niy 
views.” 

Here’s to the health of his IMajesty’s gallant — 
regiment of foot,* cried Captain Higby, in a tone of irony, 
when three quarters drunk, at the racss-table, that evening, 
and to its champion. Captain Henry Jarvis.” 

One of the corps was present accidentally as a guest; 

and the following week the inhabitants of F saw the 

regiment in their bariacks marching to slow time after the 
body of Horace Digby. 

Lord Chatterton, in relating the p*art of the foregoing 
circumstances which fell under 4iis observation, did ample 
justice to the conduct of Denbigh ; a deg#e of liberality 
which did him little ’‘Credit, as he plainly saw in that 
gentleman he bad, or soon would have, a rival in the 
dearest wish of his heairt ; and the smiling apprqbation 
with which his cousin Emily rewarded him for his can- 
dour, almost sickened him with apprehension. The ladies 
G 3 
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were not slow in expressing their disgust at the conduct o£ 
Jarvis^ or backward in their approval of Denbigh's for. 
bearance. Lady Moseley turned with horror from a pic- 
tare in wliich she could see nothing but murder and blood- 
shed ; but both Mrs. Wilson and her niece secretly 
applauded a sacrifice of worldly feelings on the -altar of 
duty ; the former admiring the consistent refusal of ad- 
mitting any collateral inducements, in explanation of his 
decision: the latter, while she saw the act in its true 
colours, could, hardly help believing that a regard for her 
feelings had, in a trifling degree, its influence in inducing 
him to decline the meeting. Mia. Wilson saw at once what 
a hold such unusual conduct would take on the. feelings of 
her niece, and inwardly determined to increase, if possible, 
the watchfulness she had invariably observed on all he said 
or did, as likely to elucidate his real character, well know- 
ing that the requisites to bring or to keep happiness in the 
married state were numerous and indispensable ; and that 
the display of a particular excellence, however good in 
itself, was by no means conclusive as to character; in 
short, that we perhaps as often meet with a favourite prin- 
ciple, as with a besetting sin. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Sir Edward Moseley had some difficulty in restraining 
the impetuosity of his son, who was disposed to resent this 
impertinent interference of young Jarvis with the conduct 
of his favourite sister; indeed, the young man .only 
yielded to his profound respect to his father's commands, 
aided by a strong representation on the part of his sister, of 
the disagreeable consequences of connecting her name with 
such a quarrel. It was seldom the good baronet felt him- 
self called on to act as decidedly^s on the')>reflent ocea^on. 
He spoke to the merchant in wan^, but gentleman-Uke 
terms,* of the consequences whicdi might have Resulted to 
his own child, from the intemperate act of his son ; ex- 
culpated Emily entirely from censure, by explaining her 
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engagement to dance with Deabigh, previously to Captain 
Jarvis's application ; and hinted the necessity, if the adkir 
was not amicably terminated, of protecting the peace of 
mind of his daughters against any similar, exposures, by 
declining the ac^aintance.of a neighbour he respected as 
much as Mr, Jarvis. 

The merchant jras a man of few words, but of great 
promptitude. He had made his fortune, and more than 
once saved it, by his decision ; ind assuring the baronet he 
should hear no more, of it, he took his hat and hurried 
home froih the village, where the conversation passed. On 
arriving at his own house, he found the fkmily collected in 
the parlour for a morning ride, and throwing himself into 
a chair, he broke out on the whole party, with great vio- 
lence. 

So, Mrs. Jarvis,*' he cried, you would spoil a very 
tolerable book-keeper, by wishing to liave a soldier in your 
family ; and there stands the puppy who would have blown 
out the brains of a deserving young man, if the good sense 
of Mr. Denbigh had not denied him the opportunity.'' 

Mercy !" cried the alarmed matron, on whom New- 
gate, for her early life had been passed near its walls, with 
all its horrors, floated, and a contemplation of its punish- 
ments had been her juvenile lessons of morality — Harry f 
Harry ! would you commit murder ?" 

'^Murder!” Echoed her son, looking askance, as if 
dodging the bailiffs, no, mother, I wanted nothing but 
what was fair ; Mr. Denbigh would have had an equal 
chance to blow out my brains ; I am sure every thing 
would have been fair," 

Equal chance," muttered his father, who had cooled 
himself, in some measure, by an extra pin<^ of smifiT: '' no, 
Bir> you have no brains to lose ; bu! 1 have promised Sir 
Edward that you shall make proper apologies to himself, to 
his daughter, and to Mr. Denbigh : " tlii^was rather ex- 
ceeding the truth, but the Alderman prided himself on per- 
forming rather more than he promised. * 

Apology !’* exclaimed the captain, why, air, the 
apology is due to me ask Colonel Kgerton if, he orer 
heard of apologies being made b"’- *he challengec/' 
o 4 
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No, sure," said the mother, who having made out the 
truth of the matter, thought it was likely enough to be 
creditable to her child ; " Colonel Egerton never heard of 
such a thing — did you, colonel 

^^Wliy, madam," said the colonel, jiesitatingly, and 
politely handing the merchant his snuff-box, which, in his 
agitation, had fallen on the floor, circumstances some- 
times justify a departure from ordinary measures. You 
are certainly right as a rule ; but not knowing the parti- 
culars in the present case, it is difficult for me to decide-— 
Miss Jarvis, the tilbury is ready." 

Tlie colonel bowed respectfully to the merchant, kissed 
his hand to his wife, and led their daughter to his carriage. 

Do you make the apologies?’* asked Mr. Jarvis, as the 
door closed. 

'' No, sir,” replied the captain, sullenly. 

Then you must make your pay answer for the next 
six months,** cried the father, taking a signed draft on his 
banker from his pocket, coolly tearing it in two pieces, 
carefully putting the name in his mouth, and chewing it 
into a ball. 

Why, alderman,*' said his wife, a name she never 
used, unless she had something to gain from her spouse, 
who .loved to hear the appellation after he had relinquished 
the office, it appears to me, that Harry has shown 
nothing but a proper spirit — you are hnkind — indeed 
you are.** 

'' A proper spirit — in wdiat way — do you know any 
thing of the matter ? ’* 

It is a proper spirit for a soldier to fight, I suppose,** 
said the wife, a little at a loss to explain. 

Spirit^ or no spirit, apology, or ten and sixpence.** 

Harry,” said his mother, holding up her finger in a 
menacing attitude, as soot: as her husband had left the 
room, for he bCd last spoken with the door in his hand, 
if you do beg his pardon, you are no son of mine.” ‘ 

“ Uo,” cried Miss Sarah, nor any brother of mine • 
it would be insufferably meaji.** 

“ Who will pay my debts?** asked the son, looking up 
at the ceiling. 
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Why, 1 would, my chiid^ if — if — I had not spent 
my own ftllowance.*' 

1 would/* echoed the sister: '‘but if we go to Bath, 
you know. I shall want all my jtnoney," 

“ Who will pay my debts^?*' repeated the son. 

“ Apology, indeed ! who is he, that you, a son of Alder- 

njan of — , Mr. Jarvis of the deanery, B — — , 

Northamptonshire, should beg his pardon ? — a vagrant 
that nobody knows.'' 

Who will pay my debts ?*’ again inquired the captain, 
drumming with his foot. 

“ Harry,’* exclaimed the mother, do you love money 
better than honour — a soldier's honour 

“No, mother; but I like good eating and drinking — 
think, mother, it’s a cool five hundred, and that s a famous 
deal of money.'* 

“ Harry,’* cried the mother, in a rage, “ you are not fit 
for a soldier ; I wish I were in your place.** 

I wish, with all my heart, you had been for an hour this 
morning, thought. the son. After arguing for some time 
longer, they compromised, by agreeing, to leave it to the 
decision of Colonel Egerton, who, the mother did not 
doubt, would applaud her maintaining the Jarvis dignity, 
a family in which he todk quite as much interest as he*felt 
for his own — so he had told her fifty times. The captain, 
however, determ/ned within himself, to touch the five 
hundred, let the colonel decide as he might ; but the colo- 
nel’s decision obviated all difficulties. The question was 
put to him by Mrs. Jarvis, on his return from the airing, 
with no doubt the decision w'ould be favourable to her 
opinion : the colonel and herself, she said, never disagreed ; 
and the lady was right — for wherever his interest made it 
desirable to convert Mrs. Jarvis to his side of the question, 
Egerton had a manner of doing it, that never failed to 
succeed. • 

‘ Why, madam,’' said be, with one of his most agree- 
able smiles, “ apologies are different things at different 
tinges. You are certainly right in your sentiments, as re- 
lates to^a proper spirit in a soldier ; but no one can doubt 
the spirit of the captain, after the stand he took in this 
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affair : if Mi^. Dcubi|;li would not meet him, (a very extra- 
ordinary measure, indeed, 1 confess,) what can your son 
do more ? He cannot make a man fight against his will, 
you know.'^ 

True, true,” cried the matron impatiently — 1 do not 

want him to fight; Heaven forbid! but why should he, 
the challenger, beg pardon ? — I am sure, to have the thing 
regular, Mr. Denbigh is the one to ask forgiveness.” 

The colonel felt at a little loss how to reply, when Jarvis, 
in whom the thoughts of the five hundred pounds had 
worked a revolution, exclainiecl, — 

You know, mother, I reused him — that is, I bus. 
pected him of dancing with Miss Moseley against my right 
to her ; now you find that it was all a mistake, and so 1 
hafl better act with dignity, and confess iny error.” 

Oh, by all means,” cried the colonel, \vho saw the 
danger of an embarrassing rupture between the families, 
otherwise : “ delicacy to pour sex particularly requires 
that, ma*am, from your son and he accidentally dropped 
a letter as he spoke. 

‘‘ From Sir' Edgar, colonel?” asked Mrs. Jarvis, as he 
stooped to pick it up. 

From Sir Edgar, ma'am, and he begs to be remem- 
bered to yourself and all of your amiable family.” 

Mrs. Jarvis inclined her body in wbat she intended fbr 
a graceful bend, and sighed — a casiial observer might have 
thought, with maternal anxiety for the* reputation of her 
child — but it was conjugal regret, that the political ob- 
stinacy of the alderman had prevented his carrying up an 
address, and thus becoming Sir Timothy. Sir Edgar's 
heir prevailed, ajid the captain received permission to do 
what he had done several hours before. * 

On leaving the room, after the first discussion, and before 
the appeal, the captain hoU hastened to his fatlter with his 
concessions, ^^he old gentleman knew too well the inHu- 
ence of five hundred pounds to doubt the effect In the 
present instance, and he had ordered his carriage for the 
excursion. It came, and to the Hall they proceeded, 
captain found bis intended antagonist, and in a raiher un- 
ooutii manner he made the required concession* He was 
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restored to his former favour — no great distinction and 
bis visits to the Hall were suffered^ but witli a dislike Emily 
could never conquer^ nor at all times conceal. 

Denbigh was occupied with a book when Jarvis com- 
menced bis speech to the baronet and his daughter, and 
was apparently too much engaged with, its contents to un- 
derstand what was going on, as the captain blundered 
througlu It was necessary, the captain eaw by a glance 
of his father's eyes, to say something to that geiitlenran, 
who liad delicately withdrawn to a distant window. His 
speech was consequently made here too, and Mrs. ^Vilson 
could not avoid stealing a look at them. Denbigh smiled, 
and bowed in silence. It is enough, thought the widow ; 
the offence was not against him, it was against his Maker; 
he should not arrogate to himself, in any manner, the right 
to forgive, or to require apologies — the wfiole is consistent. 
The subject was never afterwards aUuded to: Denbigli 
appeared to have forgotten it ; and Jane sighed gently, as 
she devoutly hoped the colonel was not a duellUt. 

Several days passed before the deanery ladies could suf- 
ficiently forgive the indignity their family had sustained, 
to resume the customary intercourse. Like all other griev- 
ances, where the passions are chiefly interested, it was 
forgotten in time, however, and things ivere put in some 
measure on their former footing. The death of Digby 
served to increase^the horror of the Moseleys, and Jarvis 
himself felt rather uncomfortable, on more accounts than 
one, at^he fatal termination of the unpleasant business. 

Chatterton, who to his friends had not hesitated to avow 
bis attachment to his cousin, but wlio had never proposed 
for her, as his present views and fortune were not, in his 
estimation, sufficient for her proper support, had pushed 
every interest he possessed, and left no steps unattempted 
an honourable man could reso^ to, to effect his olyect. 
The desire to provide for his sisters had been backed by 
the ardour of a passion that bad reached its crisis ; and the 
young peer, who could not in die present state of thii^s 
abandon th6 field to a rival so formidable as Denbigh, even 
to fardior his views^ to preferment^ was waiting in anxious 
KUspence the decision on his application, A letter from hia 
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fifiend informed him his opponent was likely to succeed ; 
mstf in short, all liopes of success had left him. Chatter- 
ton was ill despair. On the following day, however, he 
received a second letter from the same friend, unexpectedly 
announcing his ajipointment. After mentioning t^he fact, 
he went on to say — The cause of this sudden revolution 
in your favour is unknown to me; and unless your lordship 
has obtained interest I am ignorant of, it is one of the 
mo^ singular instances of ministerial caprice 1 have ever 
known/* Chatterton was as mucli at a loss as his friend 
to understand the affair ; but it mattered not; he could 
now offer to Emily — it was a patent office of great value, 
and a few years would amply portion his sisters. That 
very day, therefore, he proposed, and was refused. 

Emily had a difficult task to avoid self-reproach in regu- 
lating her deportment on this occasion. She was fond of 
Chatterton as a relaliion — as her brother’s friend, as the 
brotlier of Grace, and even on his own account ; but it was 
the fondness of a sister. His manner — his words, wdiich, 
although never addressed to lierself, were sometimes over- 
heard unintentionally, and sometimes reached lier through 
her sisters, had left her in no doubt of his attachment ; 
she was excessively grieved at the discovery, and had in- 
nocently apiicalcd to her aunt for directions how to pro- 
cml. Of his intentions she had no doubt, but at the same 
lime he had not put her in a situation to tlispel his hopes ; 
as to encouragement, in the usual meaning of the term, 
she gave none to him nor to any one else. There are no 
little attention.s that lovers are fond of showing to their 
mistresses, and which mistresses are fond of receiving, that 
Emily ever permitted to any gentleman — no rides — no 
walks — no t^e^d-tetes. Always natural and uiiaffbcted, 
there was a simple dignity about her that forbade the re- 
quest, almost the tliought, in the gentlemen of her acquaint- 
ance : she had^no amusements, no pleasures of any kind, 
in which her sisters were not her companions ; and if any 
thing was on the carpet that required an attendant, John 
was ever ready. He was devoted to her : the decided pre- 
ference she gave him over every other ipan, upon such oc- 
casions, flattered his affection ; and he would, at any time 
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leave even Grace Cliatterton to attend his sister. All tiiis 
too, was witliout affectation, and generally without notice, 
Emily BO looked the delicacy and reserve she acted with so 
little ostentation, that not even her own sex had affixed to 
her conduct the epithet of squeamish ; it was difficult, 
therefore, for her to do any thing which would show Lord 
' Ciiattcrton her disinclination to his suit, without assuming 
a dislike she did not feel, or giving him slights that neither 
good breeding -nor good nature could justify. At one 
time, indeed, she had expressed a wish to return to Clara ; 
but this,* Mis. Wilson thought, would only protract the evil, 
and she was compelled to wait his own time. The peer 
himself did not rejoice more in his ability to make the 
offer, therefore, than Emily did to have k in her power to 
decline it. Her rejection was firm and unqualified, but 
uttered witli a grace and a tenderness to his feelings, that 
bound her lover tighter than ever in her chains, anil he re- 
solved on immediate flight his only recourse. 

1 hope nothing unpleasant has occurred to Lord Chat- 
tertoiv" said Denbigh, with great interest, as hh reached 
the .spot where the young peer stood leaning his head 
against a tree, on his way from the rectory to tlie Hall. 

Chatterton raised his face as he spoke; there w'ere 
evident traces of tears on * it ; and Denbigh, greatly 
shocked, was al^ut to proceeil, as tlie other caught his 
arm. 

^'Mr. Denbigh,” said the young man, in a voice almost 
choked with emotion, ‘^may you never know the pain 1 
have felt this morning — Emily — Emily Moseley — is 
lost to me — for ever.” 

For a moment the blood rushed to the face of Denbigh, 
and his eyes flashed with a look that.C hatter ton could not 
stand : he turned, as the voice of Denbigh, in those re- 
markable tones which distingdlshed it fr^m every other 
voice he had ever heard, uttered, — 

“ Chatterton, my lord, we are friends, I hope — I wish 
it, from my heart” 

« Go, Mr. Denbigh — go : you were going to Miss 
Moseley — do not let me detain you.” 

“ I am going with yow, Lord Chatterton, unless you 
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forbid it/' said Denbigh, with emphasis, slipping his arm 
through that of the peer’s. 

For two hours they walked together in the park, and 
when they appeared at dinner, Emily wondered why Mr. 
Denbigh had taken a seat next to her mother, instead of 
his usual place between herself and her aunt. In the 
evening, he announced his intention of leaving B-r— for • 
a short time with Lord Chatterton ; they were going to 
London together, but he hoped to return within ten days. 
This sudden determination caused some surprise ; but, as 
the dowager supposed, it was to secure the new situation, 
and the remainder of their friends thought it might be 
business, it w^as soon forgotten, though much regretted for 
the time. The gentlemen left the Hall that night to pro- 
ceed to an inn, from which they could obtain a chaise and 
horses ,* and, the following morning, when the baronet's 
family assembled around their social breakfast, they were 
many miles on the road to the metropolis. 


CHAPTER XV. ' 

Lady Chatterton finding w that little was to be expected 
in her present situation, excepting what she looked forward 
to from tlic varying admiration of John Moseley to her 
youngest daughter, determined to accept, an invitation of 
some standing, to a nobleman’s seat about fifty miles from 
the Hall; and, in order to keep things in their proper 
places, to leave Grace with her friends, wliq had expressed 
a wish to that effect. Accordingly, the day succeeding 
the departure of her son, she proceeded on her expedition, 
accompanied by her willing assistant in the matrimonial 
speculations, ♦ 

Grace Chatf?rton was by nature retiring and delicate ^ 
but her feelings were acute, and on the subject of female 
propriety, sensitive to a degree, that the great want of it in 
a relation she loved as much as her mother, had posfdbly 
in some measure increased. Her affections were too single 
in their objects, to have left her long in doubt as to 
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nature with respect to the biurcmet’s sou ; and it was one 
of the most painful orders she had ever received^ tliat 
which compelled her to accept her Busin's invitation. Her 
mother was peremptory, however, and Grace was obliged 
to comply. Every delicate feeling she possessed revolted 
at the step ; the visit itself was unwished for on her part : 
.but there did exist a reason which had reconciled her to 
than — the wedding of Clara ; but now, to remain after 
all her family had gone, in the house where resided the 
man who had as yet never solicited tliose affections she 
had been unable to withhold ; it was humiliating — ' it was 
degrading her in her own esteem, and she could scarcely 
endure it. 

It is said that women are fertile in inventions to farther 
their schemes of personal gratification, vanity, or even mis- 
chief: it maybe — it is true — but the writer of these 
pages is a man — one who has seen much of the other sex, 
and he is happy to have an opportunity of paying a tribute 
to female purity and female truth. That there are hearts 
so disinterested as to lose the considerations of self, in ad- 
vancing the happiness of those they love ; that there arc 
minds so pure, as to recoil with disgust from the admission 
of deception, indelicacy, or management, he knows, for he 
has seen it from long and dose examination, *H© regrets 
that the very artlessness of those who are most pure in the 
one sex subjects fiiem to the auspicions of the grosser ma- 
terials which compose the other. He believes that inno- 
eency, singleness of heart, ardency of feeling, and unalloyed, 
shrinking delicacy, sometimes exist in the female bosom, to 
an extent that but few men are happy enough to discover 
and that most ^en believe incompatible with the frailties 
of human nature. Grace Chatterton possessed no little of 
what may almost be called this ethereal spirit ; and' a visit 
to Bolton parsonage was immediately proposed by her to 
£m3y. The latter, too innocent herself ^ suspect the- 
motives of her cousin, was h^py to be allowed to devote a 
fortnight to Clara> uninterrupted by the noisy round of 
visiting and congratulations which had attended her first 
weelb; and Mrs. Wilson and the, two girls left the Hdl the 
same day with the Dowager Lady Chatterton. Francis and 
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Clara were happy to receive tliem, ami they were itnrae- 
tliaicly (loniesticatecl in their new abode. Ur. Ives and Ilia 
wife had postponed an annual visit to a relation of the 
former on account of the marriage of their son, and they 
now availed themselves of this visit to perform their own 

engagcnieiit. B appeared in some measure deserted, 

and Kgertoii had the field almost to himself. Summer bad. 
arnveil, and the country bloomed in all its luxuriance of 
vegetation; every thing was propitious to the indulgence 
of the softer passions ; and Lady Moseley, ever a strict 
adherent to forms and decorum, admitted the intercourse 
between Jane and her admirer to be cairicd to as great 
lengths as those forms would justify ; still the colonel was 
not explicit, and Jane, whose delicacy dreaded the exposure 
of feelings that was involved in his declaiation, gave or 
sought no marked opportunities for the avowal of his pas- 
sion. Yet they were seldom separate, and both Sir Edward 
and his wife looked forward to their future union as a thing 
not to be doubted. Lady ^ioseIey bad given up her young- 
est child so absolutely to the govcrninent of her aunt, that 
she seldom thought of her future establishment ; she had 
that kind of reposing confidence in Mrs. Wilson's pro- 
ceedings, that feeble minds ever hr stow on those who are 
much superior to them ; and she even a^ipioved pf a system 
in many respects which she could not eiuleavour to imitate. 
Her affection for Emily was not, hovvevtr, less than what 
she felt for her other children: she was, in fact, her fa- 
vourite 5 and, had the discipline of Mrs. Wilson admitted 
of so weak an interference, might have been injured as such. 

John Moseley had been able to find out exactly the hour 
they breakfasted at the deanery, tlie length* of time it took 
Egerton's horses to go the distance between that house and 
tile Hall ; and, on riie sixth morning after the departure of 
his aunt, John's bays wt^*e in his phaeton, and allowing 
ten minutes fo* the mile and a half to the park gates, John 
had got happily off his own territories before he met the 
tilbury travelling eastward. 1 am not to know which road 
the colonel may turn, thought John ; and after a few 
friendly but rather hasty greetings, the bays were again in 
full trot to the parsonage. 
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said Etnily^j bolding out ])er band affection- 
ately, and smiling a little archly, as he approached *hfs 
window where she stood, you should take a lesson in 
driving from Fiank ; you have turned more clian one hair, 

I believe." 

‘‘ How is Clara ? " cried John, hastily, taking the offered 
hand, with a kiss, ** ay, and aunt Wilson ? " 

Botli w'ell, brother, and out walking this fine morning.” 

How happens -dt you are not with them ? ’* inquired 
the brother, throwing his eyes round the room. “ Have 
they left you alone ? ” 

No, Grace has this moment left me." 

Well, Emily,” said John, taking his seat very com- 
posedly, but keeping his eyes on the door, ** I have come 
to dine with you. I thought 1 owed Clara a visit, and 
have managed nicely to give the colonel the go-by,” 

‘Kylara \\ill be happy to see you, dear John, and so will 
aunt, and so am I ’’ — as she drew aside his fine hair witli 
her fingers to cool his forehead, 

“ And why not Grace, too ? ” asked John, with a look of 
a little alarm. 

And Grace, too, I fancy — but here she is, to answer 
for herself.” • 

Grace said little on her entrance, but her eyes were 
brighter than usiail, and she looked so contented < and 
happy, that Emily observed to her, in an affectionate 
manner, — 

knew the Eau-dc-Cologne would do your head 

good.” 

Is Miss Chatterton unwell,” asked John, with a look 
of interest. 

A slight headache,” said Grace, Jtinily, but I feel 
much better.” 

** Want of air and exercise : my horses a|p at the door ; 
the phaeton will hold three easily ; run, sister, for your 
^ats,” almost pushing Emily out of the room as he 8[>oke. 
In a few minutes the horses might have been suffering for 
air, but surely not for exercise. 

^ 1 wish,” cried John, with impatience, when at the 

B « 
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distance of a couple of miles from the parsonage^ that 
gentleman had driven his gig out of the road.” 

There was a small group on one side of tJie road, con- 
sisting of a man, a woman, and several children. The 
owner of the gig had alighted, and was the act of 
speaking to them, as the phaeton approached at a great 
rate. 

** John,** cried Emily, in terror, ‘^you never can pass — 
you will upset us.'* 

“ There is no danger, dear Grace,** said the brother, 
endeavouring to check his horses: he succeeded in pai*t, 
but not so as to prevent his passing at a spot where the 
road was very narrow : a wheel hit violently against a‘ 
stone, and some of his works gave way. The gentleman 
immediately hastened to his assistance — it was^Denbigh. 

Miss Moseley i cried he, in a voice of tlie tenderest 
interest, you are not hurt in the least, I hope.” 

'So/* said Emily, recovering her breath, only 
frightened ; ” and taking his hand, she sprang from the 
carriage. 

Miss Chatterton found courage to wait quietly for the 
care of John. His *^dear Grace” had thrilled on every 
nerve, and she afterwards often laughed at Emily for her 
terror when there was so little danger. The horses were 
not 'in the least frightened, and aftei a little mending, 
John declared all was safe. To ask Emily to enter the 
carriage again, was to exact no little sacrifice of her feel- 
ings to her reason ; and she stood in a suspense that too 
plainly showed that the terror she had been in had not 
left her* 

If,” said Denbigh,* modestly, if Mr. Moseley will 
take the ladies in my gig, 1 will drive the phaeton to the 
Hall, as it is rather unsafe for so heavy a load.” 

No, no,^p^bigh,” said John, coolly, you are not 
used to such mettled nags as mine — it would be indiscreet 
for you to drive them ; if, however, you will be goqd 
enough to take Emily into your gig, Grace Chatterton, I 
am sure, is not afraid to trust my driving, and w| might 
all get l»ck as well as ever." 

Grace gavoher hand almost unoonaciously to John, and 
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he handed her into the phaeton^ as Denbigh Ktooil willing 
to execute hia part of ' Sie arrangement^ but too diffident to 
apeak* It waa not a moment for afibctation^ if Emily had 
been capableH)f it, and blushing with the novelty of her 
situation, she^ook her place in the gig. Denbigh stopped 
and turned his eyes on the little group with which he had 
been talking, and, at that moment they caught the atten- 
tion of John also. The latter inquired after their situa^ 
lion. The tale was a piteous one, the distress evidently 
real* The husband had been gardener to a gentleman in 
a neighbouring county, and he had been lately discharged, 
to make way, in the difficulty of the times, for a relation 
of the steward, who was in want of the place. Suddenly 
thrown on 'the world, with a wife and four children, with 
but the wages of a week for his and their support, they 
had travelled thus far on the way to a neighbouring parish, 
where he said he had a right to, and must seek, public 
assistance. Tlie children were crying for hunger, and the 
mother, who was a nurse, had been unable to walk farther 
than where she sat, but had sunk on the ground overcome 
with fatigue, and weak from the want of nourishment. 
Neither Emily nor Grace could refrain from tears at the 
recital of these heavy woes, the want of sustenance was 
something so shocking, in itself, and brought, as it were, 
immediately befofe their eyes, the appeal was irresistible. 
John forgot his bays — forgot even Grace, as be listened 
to the. affecting story related by the woman, who was much 
revived by some nutriment Denbigh bad obtained from a 
cottage near them, and to which ^ey were about to pro- 
ceed by his directions, as Moseley interrupted them. His 
hand shook, his eyes glistened as he took his purse from 
his pocket, and gave several guineas from it to the men- 
dicant. Grace thought John b|d never appeared so hand- 
some as the moment he handed the money the gardener; 
his face glowed with unusual excitement, and his symme- 
try had lost the only charm he wanted in common, soft- 
sess» Denbigh, after waiting patiently until Mosel^ had 
bestowed his alms, gravely repeated his directions for their 
proceeding to the cottage, when the carriages moved oa, 
Emily revolved in W mind, during iheir short ride, 
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the horrid distress she had witnessed. It had taken a 
Strong hold on her feelings: like her brother, she was 
warm-hearted and compassionate, if we may use the term, 
to excess, and had she been prepared with the means, the 
gardener would have reaped a double harvest of donations. 
It struck her, at the moment, unpleasantly, that Denbigh 
had been so backward in his liberality. The man had 
rather sullenly displayed half a crown as his gift, in con- 
trast with the, golden shower of John's generosity ; it had 
been even somewhat offensive in its exhibition, and urged 
her brother to a more hasty departure, than under other 
circuihstances he would, just at the moment, have felt 
disposed to make. Denbigh, however^ had taken no notice 
of the indjgnity, and continued his directions'^in the same 
mild and benevolent manner he liad used during the whole 
interview. Half a crown was but little, thought Emily, 
for a family that was starving; and unwilling to judge 
harshly of one she had begun to value so highly, she came 
to the painful conclusion, her companion was not as rich 
as he deserved to be. Emily had not yet to learn that 
charity was in proportion to the means of the donor ; and a 
gentle wish insensibly stole over her, that Denbigli might 
in some way become more richly endowed with the good 
things of this world.' Until this moment her thoughts 
had never turned to his temporal condition ; she knew he 
was an officer in the army, but of what rank, or even of 
what regiment, she was ignorant. He had frequently 
touched ill his conversations on the customs of the differ- 
ent countries Ije had seen : he had served in Italy — in the 
north of Europe — in the West Indies — in Spain. Of 
the manners of the people, of their characters, he not un- 
frequenlly spoke, ^nd with a degree of intelligence, a 
liberality, a justness of discrimination, that had charmed 
his auditors but on the point of personal service he had* 
maintained a silence that was inflexible, and not a little 
surprising :* more particularly of that paiM of his history 
which related to the latter country ; from all which, she 
was rather inclined to think his military rank was not as 
high as she thought he merited, and that, possibly, he felt 
an awkwardness of putting it in contrast with the more 
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’elevated station of Colonel Egerton. The same idea had 
struck the whole family* and prevented any inquiries which 
might be painful. He was so ^connected with the mourn- 
ful event of his father’s deaths that no questions could be 
put with propriety to the doctor’s family ; and if Francis 
had been more communicative to Clara* she was too good 
a wife to mention it ; and her own family was possessed of 
too just a sense of propriety* to touch upon points that 
might bring her conjugal fidelity in question. 

Though Denbigh appeared a little abstracted during the 
ride* his questions concerning Sir Edward and her friends 
were kind and afPectionatc. As they approached the house* 
he suffered his horse to walk, and aiher some hesitation* 
he took a letter from his* pocket, and handing it to her* 
^aid, — 

'' I hope ^fis8 Moseley will not think me impertinent*, 
in becoming the bearer of a letter from her cousin, Lord 
Chatterton. He requested it so earnestly, that I could not 
refuse taking what I am sensible is a great liberty* for it 
would be deception, did 1 affect to be ignorant of his 
admiration* or of his generous treatment of a passion she 
cannot return — Chatterton," and he smiled mournfully, 
‘'is yet too true to cease his cominendations." 

Emily blushed painfully, but she took the letter in 
silence ; and as Denbigh pursued the topic no farther, the 
liule distance they had to go was ridden in silence. On 
entering the gates, however, he said, iiMjuiringly, and with 
much interest, — 

" I sincerely hope 1 have not given offence to your 
delicacy, Miss Moseley — Lord Chatterton has made me 
an unwilling confidant’ — 1 need not say the secret is 
sacred* on more accounts than one." « 

" Surely not, Mr. Denbigh*” replied Emily, in a low 
tone; and the gig stopping* slfe hastenec^to accept the 
assistance of her brother to alight. ' 

" Well, sister," cried John* laughing* " Denbigh is a 
disciple to Frank’s system of horse-flesh hairs smootH 
enough here*. I see : Grace and 1 thought you would never 
get home.” Now* John fibbed a little, for neither; Grace 
nor he had thought in the least about them, or any thing 
■ 3 
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else but each other, from the moment they separated, until 
tlte gig arpvcd. 

Emily made no reply to this speech ; and as the gentle- 
men ivere engaged in giving directions concerning their 
horses^ she seisied an opportunity to read Chattertoo's letter. 

I avail myself of the return of my friend Mr. Den- 
bigh to that happy family, from which reason requires my 
self-banishment, to assure my amiable cousin of my con- 
tinued respect for her * character, and to convince her of 
my gratitude for the tenderness she has manifested to feel- 
ings she cannot return. 1 may even venture to tell her 
what few women would be pleased to hear, but what I 
know Emily Moseley too well to doubt, for a moment, will 
give her unalloyed pleasure — that owing to the kind, the 
benevolent, the brotherly attentions of my true friend, Mr. 
Denbigh, I have already gained a peace of mind and resig- 
nation I once thought was lost to me for ever. Ah I 
Emily, my beloved cousin, in Denbigh you will find, I 
doubt not, a mind, principles, congenial to your owrt. 
It is impossible that he could see you, without wisliing to 
possess such a treasure ; and, if I have a wish that is now 
uppermost in my heart, it is, that you may learn to esteem 
each other as you ought, when, I doubt not, you will 
become as happy as you both deserve to^ be : what greater 
earthly blessing can I implore upon you ! 

Chatturton.” 

• 

Emily, while reading this epistle, felt a confusion but 
little inferior to that which would have oppressed her had 
Denbigh himself been at her feet, soliciting that love €hat- 
terton thought him so worthy of possessing ; and when they 
met, she could hardly look in the face a man who, it would 
seem, had been so openly selected by another, as the ‘fittest 
to be her pari^er for life.'^ The unaltered manner of Den- 
bigh himself, however^ soon convinced her diac he was 
entirely ignorant of the contents of the note, and it greatly 
relieved her fronn the awkwardness his presence at first oc- 
casioned. 

Frai^ds soon returned, accompanied by his wife and aunt, 
and was overjoyed to find the guest who had so uneapeet* 
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cd]y arrived His parents had not yet returned from their 
visit, and Denbigh, of course, would remain at his present 
quarters. John* promised to continue with them for a couple 
of days ; and every thing was soon cciUeil to the perfect 
satisfaction of the whole party. Mrs. Wilson knew the 
great danger of suffering young people to be inmates of the 
same house, too well, wantonly to incur the penalties ; but 
her visit had nearly expiretl, and it might give her a bet- 
ter opportunity of judging Denbigh's character ; and Grace 
Chatterton, though too delicate to follow herself, was well 
contented to be followed, especially when dohn Moseley 
was the pursuer. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

** 1 AM sorry, aunt, Mr. Denbigh is not rich," said Emily 
to Mrs. Wilson, after they had retired in the evening, 
almost unconscious of what she uttered. 'I'he latter looked 
at her niece in surprise, at a remark so abrupt, and one so 
very different from the ordinary train of Emily’s reflec- 
tions, as she required an explanation. Emily, slightly 
colouring at the channel her thoughts had insensibly 
strayed into, gave^her aunt an account of their adventure 
in the course of "the morning's drive, and touched lightly 
on the diflercnce in the amount of the alms of her brother 
and those of Mr. Denbigh. 

^^The bestowal of money is not always an act of 
cliarity,” observed Mrs, Wilson, gravely, and the subject 
was dropped ; though neither ceased to dwell on it in her 
thoughts^ until sleep closed the eyes of both. 

The following day Mrs. Wilson invited Grace and Bmily 
to accompany her in a walk ; the^gentlemen ||^ving preceded 
them in pursuit of their diflbrent avocations. Francis had 
hkr T^ular visits of spiritual consolation ; John had gone 
to the Hall for bis pointers and fowling piece, the season 
for woodcock having arrived ; and Denbigh had proceeded 
no ime knew whiti^r. On gaining the high-^iW^ Mrs* 
Wilson desined her companions to lead the way Co Cho cot. 

H 4 
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tage, where the family of the mendicant gardener had been 
lodged, and thither they soon arrived. On knocking at 
the dooi^, they were immediately admitted to an outer room, 
in which they found the wife of the labourer who in*habited 
the building, engaged in her customary morning employ- 
ments. They explained the motives of the visit, and were 
told that the family they ‘sought were in an adjoining 
room, but she rather thought at that moment engaged with 
a clergyman, who had called a quarter of an hour before. 
“ 1 expect, my lady, it 's the new rector, who every body 
says is so good to the poor and needy ; but 1 have not 
found time yet to go to church to hear ’ his reverence 
preach, ma’am," courtesying and handing the fresh dusted 
chairs to her unexpected visiters. The ladies seated them- 
selves, too delicate to interrupt Francis in his sacred duties, 
and were silently watting his appearance, when a voice was 
<li8tinctly heard through the thin partition, the first note of 
which undeceived them as to the character of the gardener s 
visiter. 

It appears, then, Davis, by your own confession," said 
Denbigh, mildly, but in a tone of reproof, “ that your fre- 
quent acts of intemperance, have at least given ground for 
the steward's procuring your discharge, if it has not justi- 
fied him in doing that which his duty to your common 
employer required." 

It is hard, sir,” replied the man, Sullenly, " to be 
thrown on the world with a family like mine, to make way 
for a younger man with but one child." 

It may he unfortunate for your wife and children,” 
said Denbigh, but just, as respects yourself. 1 have 
already convinced you, that my interference or reproof is 
not an empty one : carry the letter to the person to whom 
it is directed, and 1 pledge you, you shall have a new trial ; 
and should ypji conduct yourself soberly, and with pro- 
priety, continued and ample support; the second letter 
will gain your children immediate admission to the schdol 
I mentioned ; and 1 now leave you, with an earnest injunC*- 
tion to remember that habits of intemperance not only 
disqualify you to support those who have such 
claims on your protection, but inevitably lead to a loss of 
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those powers which ase necessary to insure your own 
eternal welfare.” 

" May Heaven bless your honour,” cried the woman 
with fervour, and evidently in tears, ** both for what you 
iiave said, and what you have done. Thomas only wants 
to be taken from temptation, to become a sober man again 
— aji honest one he has ever been, I am sur^* 

1 have selected a place for him,” replied Denbigh, 
where there is no exposure through improper companions, 
and every thing now depends upon himself, under Provi- 
dence.” 

Mrs. Wilson had risen from her chaif on the first inti- 
mation given by Denbigh of his intention to go, but had 
paused at the door to listen to this last speech; when 
beckoning her companions, she hastily withdrew, having 
first made a smfdl present to the woman of the cottago, 
and requested her not to mention their having called. 

What becomes now of the comparative charity of 
your brother and Mr. Denbigh, Emily ? asked Mrs. Wil- 
son, as they gained the road, on their return homew^ard, 
Emily was not accustomed to hear any act of John slightly 
spoken of, without at least manifesting some emotion, 
which betrayed her sisterly regard ; but on the present 
occasion she chose to be silent; while Grace, after waiting 
in expectation thbt her cousin would speak, ventured to 
say, timidly, — 

I am sure, dear madam, Mr. Moseley was very liberal, 
and the tears were in his eyes, while he gave the money ; 
1 was looking directly at them the whole lime.” 

I* John is compassionate by nature,” continued Mrs 
Wilson, with an almost imperceptible smile. 1 have no 
doubt his sympadkies were warmly unlisted in behalf oi 
this family ; and possessing much, he gave liberally : I 
liave no doubt he would have tindergone nersonal priva- 
tion to have relieved tkeir distress, and endured both pain 
and labour, with such an exdtement before him ; but what 
is all that to the cheurity of Mr. Denbigh ? ” 

Grape was unused to contend, and least of all, with Mrs. 
Wilson ; hut unwilling to abandon John to such eensuie^ 
with incre^ed animation she said,*-— 
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If \)es towing freely, and feeling for the distress you 
relieve, be not commendable, madam, I am sore 1 am 
ignorant what is/* 

That compassion for the woes of others ia beautiful in 
itself, and the want 'of it an invariable evidence of cor- 
ruption from too much, and an ill>govemed intercourse 
with the W(ft‘ld, 1 am willing to acknowledge, my dear 
Grace,*' said Mrs* Wilson, kindly ; '' but the relief of 
misery, where the heart has not undergone this hardening 
ordeal, is only a relief to our own feelings : this is com- 
passion ; but Christian charity is a higher order of duty : 
it enters into every sensation of the heart — disposes us to 
judge, as well as to act favourably to our fellow-creatures 

— is deeply seated in the sense of our own nnworthiness 

— keeps a single eye in its dispensations of temporal bene- 
fits, to the everlasting happiness of the objects of its bouLty 

— is consistent — well regulated — in short” — and Mrs, 
^Vilson a pale check glowed with an unusual richness of 
colour — ** it is an humble attempt to copy after the hea- 
venly example of our Redeemer, in sacrificing ourselves Jo 
the welfare of others, and does, and must proceed from a 
love of his person, and an obedience to bis mandates/* 

And Mr. Denbigh, aunt,** exclaimed Emily, the blood 
mantling to her cheeks with a sympathetic glow, while she 
lost ail consideration for John in the strt^ngth of her feel- 
ings, his charity you think to be of this description,” 

So far, iny child, as we can understand motives from 
tlie nature of the conduct, such appears to have been the 
ebawty of Mr. Denbigh.’* 

Grace was silenced, if not convinced; and the ladies 
continued their "walk, lost in their own reflections, until 
they reached a bend in the road which hid the cottage 
from view. Emily involuntarily turned her head as they 
arrived at the^pot, and siw that Denbigh had approached 
within a few paces of them. On joining £em, he commenced 
his complimentary address in such a way aS convinced them 
the cottager had^becn true to the injunction given by Mrs* 
Wilson. No mention was made of the gardener ; and JDsen<- 
bigh began a lively description of some fbrdgn scen^y^^ of 
which their present situation reminded him. The diseottiie 
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was maintained with great Interest by Itimself ami Mrs, 
Wilson, for the remainder of their walk. 

It was yet early ^hen they reached the parsonage, where 
they found John,- who had driven to Oie Hall to hreadefast, 
and who, instead of pursuing his favourite amiuement of 
shooting, laid down his gun as they entered, observing, ^Mt 
is rather soon yet for the woodcocks, and 1 believe T will 
listen to your entertaining conversation, ladies, for the 
remainder of the morning/’ He tlirew himself upon a 
sofa at po great distance from Grace, and in such a posi- 
tion as enabled him, without rudeness, to study the fea- 
tures of her lovely face, while Denbigh read aloud to the 
ladies Campbeira beautiful description of wedded love, in 
Gertrude of Wyoming. 

There was a chastened correctness in the ordinary man- 
ner of Denbigh, which wore the appearance of the influence 
of his reason, and a subjection of the passions, that, if any 
thing, gave him less interest with Emily than had it been 
marked by an evidence of stronger feeling ; but on the 
present occasion, this objection was removed. His reading 
was impressive : be dwelt on those passages which most 
pleased him witli a warmth of eulogium fully equal to her 
own undisguised sensations. Jn the hour occupied in the 
reading this exquisite little poem, and in commenting on 
its merits and sentiments, Denbigh gained more on her 
imagination than in all their former intercourse. His ideas 
were as pure, as chastened, and almost as vivid, as those of 
the poet; and Emily listened to his periods with intense 
attention, as they flowed from him in language as glowing 
as his ideas, '^be poem had been first read to her by her 
broths, and she was surprised to discover how she iiad 
overhioked its beauties on that, occasion. Even John ac- 
knowle^ed that it certainly appear^ a different thing 
naw from wli^t he had then tUbught it ; but Emily had 
taxed his declamatory power, in the height $ the pheasant 
season, and, somehow or other, John now imagined, that 
Qertnide was yust such a delicate, feminine, warm-hearted 
doipestic girl, as Grace Chatterton. As Denbigh ^k»aed 
the book, and entered into a general conversation withOara 
and her sister, John followed Grace to a window. 
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and speaking in a tone of unusual softness for him, he 
said, — 

Do you know, Mies Chattefton, I have accepted your, 
brother's invitation to go into Suffolk this summer, and 
that you are to he plagued with me and my pointera 
again ?’* 

Plagued, Mr. Moseley said Grace, in a voice even 
softer than his own, I am sure — I am sure, we none of 
us think you or your dogs in the least a plague.’* 

Ah ! Grace,” and John was about to become what he 
had never been before — sentimental — when he saw the 
carriage of Chatterton, containing the dowager and Cathe- 
rine, entering the parsonage gates. 

Pshaw ! thought John, there comes mother Chatterton 
— Ah ! Grace,” said John, ** there are your mother 
and sister returned already.” 

Already r* said the young lady, and for the first time 
in her life, she felt rather unlike a dutiful child. Five 
minutes could have made no great difference to her mother, 
and she would greatly have liked to hear what John Mose- 
ley meant to have said ; for the alteration in his manner 
convinced her that his first ah ! Grace,” was to Hkve 
been continued in a somewhat different language from that 
in which the second “ah! Grace” was ended. 

Young Moseley and her daughter standing together at 
the open window caught the attention of Lady Chatterton, 
ilie moment she got a view of the house ; and she entered 
with a good humour she had, not felt since the disappoint- 
ment in her late expedition in behalf of Catherine ; for the 
gentleman she had had in view in this excursion had been 
taken up by another rover, acting on her own account, and 
backed by a little mpre wit, and a good deal more money, 
than what Kate could be fairly thought to possess^ No- 
thing farther in that qusiVter offering in the way of her 
occupation, sh^'turned her horses* heads towards London, 
that great theatre, on wliich there never was a loss for, 
actors. The salutations had hardly passed, before turtilng 
to John, she exclaimed, with what shg intended for a 
most motherly smile, What, not shooting this fine day, 
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Mr. Moseley ? 1 thought you never roiseed a day in the 

aeason." 

It is rather early yet, my lady/* aidd John, coolly, a 
little alarmed by the expression of her countenance. 

continued the dowager in the same strain, ** 1 
see how it is ; the ladies hare too many attractions for so 
gallant a young man as your^lf.** Now, as Grace, her 
own daughter, was the only lady of the party who could 
reasonably be supposed to have much influence over John’s 
movements — a young gentleman seldom caring as muoh for 
his own as for other people’s sisters — this, may be fairly 
set down as^a pretty broad hint of the opinion the dowager 
entertained of the real state of things ; and John saw it, 
and Grace saw it The former coolly replied, "Why, 
upon the whole, if you will excuse the neglect, I will tr j 
a shot this fine day." In five minutes, Carlo and Rover 
were both delighted. Grace kept her place at the window, 
from a feeling she could not define, and of which perhaps 
she was unconscious, until the gate closed, and the shruV 
bery hid the sportsman from her sight, and then die with- 
drew to her room to weep. 

Had Grace Chatterton been a particle less delicate — less 
retiring — blessed with a managing mother, as she was, 
John Moseley would not have thought another momefit 
about her. But,* on every occasion when the dowager 
made any of lier open attacks, Grace discovered so much 
distress, so much unwillingness to second them, that a sus- 
picion of a confederacy never entered his brain. It is not 
to be supposed that Lady Chatterton’s manoeuvres were 
limited to the direct and palpable schemes we have men- 
tioned ; no — these were the efiervescencei the exuberance 
of her zeal ; but, as is generally the gase, they sufficiently 
proved the groundwork of all her other machinations ; 
none of the little artifices of sudh as placing — of leaving 
alone — of showing similarity of tastes — or compliments 
to the gentlemen, were neglected. This latter business 
she had contrived to get .Catherine to take off her hands ; 
but Grace could never pay a compliment in her life, unless 
dianging o{ colour, trembling, undulations of the Imsom,. 
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and 8ttch natural movemente can be ho called; but 
lovfid dearly to receive them from John Moseley. 

Well, my child,” said the mother* as slie seated her- 
self by the side of her daughter, who hastily endeavoured 
to conceal her tears, when are we to have another wed- 
ding ? I trust every thing is settled between you and Mr. 
Moseley, by this time.” ‘ " 

'^Mother! mother!” said Grace, nearly gasping for 
breath — Mother, you will break my heart, indeed you 
will/’ She hid her face in the clothes of the bed by 
which she sat, and wept with a finding of despair. 

'' Tut, my dear,” replied the dowager, not^notjeing her 
anguish, or mistaking it for a girlish shame, " you young 
people are fools in these matters, but Sir Edward and my- 
.self will arrange every t!Ung as it should be.” 

The daughter now not only looked up, but sprang from 
her seat, her hands clasped together, her eyes fixed in 
horror, her cheek pale as death ; but the mother had re- 
tired ; and Grace sank back into her chair with a sensation 
of disgrace, of despair, which could not have been sur- 
passed, bad she readily merited the obloquy and shame 
which she thought were about to be heaped upon heprf 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Thb succeeding morning, the whole party, with the excep- 
tion of Denbigh, returned to the Hall, Nothing had trano- 
pired out of the ordinary course of the colonel’s assiduxties ; 
and Jane, whose sense of propriety forbad the indulgence 
of premeditated tSt^d-tStes, and such little accompaniments 
of every-day attachments, was rejoiced to see a sister she 
loved, and a%^unt she respected, once more in the bosom 
of her family. 

The dowager impatiently waited an opportunity to e^t, 
what she intended for a master-stroke of policy in the dis^ 
posal of Grace* Like all other managers, she thou^t tia 
one equal to herself in devising ways and means, and was 
unwilling to leave any thing to nature. Grace had ihvaii 
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ably thwarted all her schemes^ by her obstinacy ; and, as 
she tliought young Moseley really attached to her, she 
determined, by a bold stroke^ to remoTe ihe impediments 
of false ahame, and the dread of a repulse, which ^e be- 
lieved alone kept the youth frodt an avowal of his wishes, 
and get rid at once of a plague that had annoyed her not a 
little — her daughter’s delicacy. 

Sir Edward spent an hour every morning in his library, 
overlooking his accounts, and in other necessary employ«> 
merits of a similar nature, and it was here she determined to 
have the oonfe|ence. 

My Lady Chatter ton, you do me honour,” said the 
baronet, handing her a chair on her entrance. 

Upon my word, cousin,” cried the dowager, you 
have a very convenient apartment here,” looking around 
her in affected admiration of all slie saw. 

The baronet replied ; and a short discourse on the ar- 
rangements of the whole house insensibly led to some 
remarks on die taste of his mother, the Honourable Lady 
Moseley (a Chatterton), until having warmed the feelings of 
tjke'old gentleman, by some well-timed compliments of that 
nature, she ventured on tlie principal object of her visit 
1 am happy to find, Sir Edward, you are so well 
pleased with the family as to wish to make another selec- 
tion from it ; I siwcerely hope it may prove as judicious as 
the former one.” 

Sir Edward was a little at a loss to understand her 
meaning, although he thought it might allude to his son, 
who he had some time suspected had views on Grace Chat- 
terton ; and willing to know the truth, and rather pleased 
to find John had sdected a young woman he loved id his 
heart, he observed, — , 

i am not sure 1 rightly understand your ladyship, 
though I hope I do.” ' • 

" No I " cried the dowager, in well-counfSrfeited affect- 
ation of surprise ; perhaps, after all, maternal anxiet]^ has 
deceived me, then ; Mr. Moseley could hardly have Ven- 
tured to proceed without your approbation.” 

I have ever declined influencing any of my diild^n^ 
Lady Chatterton,” said the baronet, and John is not 
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norant of my Bentimente : ' sincerely hope^ however, yon 
allude to ap attachment to Grftce F ” 

1 did certainly, Sir Edward/^' said tlj4 lady, hesi- 
tatingly : I may be deceived ; but yon must understand 
the feelings of a mother, tnd a young woman ought not to 
be trifled with.” 

My son is incapable of trifling, I hope,” cried Sir 
Edward witli animation, ‘^and least of all witli Grace 
Chatterton. No, you are quite right ; if he has ma<le his 
choice, he should not be ashamed to avow it.” 

I would not wish, on any account, to hurry matters,” 
said the dowager ; but the report which is abroad, will 
prevent other young men from putting in their claims, Sir 
Edward ” (sighing). I have a mother feelings : if I 
have been liasty, your goodness will overlook it,” and Lady 
Chatterton ])laced her handkerchief to her eyes, to conceal 
the tears that did not flow. 

Sir Edward thought all this very natural, and as it should 
be, and he sought an early conference with his son. 

John,” said the father, taking his hand kindly, '^yod 
have no reason to doubt my affection, nor my compliaq^e 
to your wishes : fortune is a thing out of thewquestion w ith 
a young man of your expectations and Sir Edward, in 
his eagerness to smooth the way, went on : you can live 
here, or occupy my small seat in Wikshire. I can allow 
you five thousand a-year, with much ease to myself. In- 
deed, your mother and myself would both straighten our- 
selves, to add to your comforts ; but it is unnecessary — 
we have enough, and you have enougli. 

Sir Edward, in a feW minutes, would have settled every 
thing to the dowager’s ^perfect satisfaction, had not John 
interrupted him, Ijy the exclamation of, — 

To what do you allude, father ? ” 

" Allude^ said Sir ^Iward, simply, why Grace Chat- 
terton, my son.” 

** Grace Cliatterton ! Sir Edward ; what have I to do 
with Grace Chatterton ” 

Her mother has made me acquainted with your pro« 
posals, and ” 


"Proposals !” 
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rettton to Miny tniag from 

Attentios$J** 8ai& iilohn^ liaughtily i ^1 'ho|tttt«^y 
Chfttterton does apt Ibctiie mp of Improper attenttmit to 
her daughter.’* • ^ 

** N<v not improper^' my eon/’ eald hiji father ; opli the 
contrary, she is much pleased with them.” 

She is, is she ? But l^am dupleas^, that she ahj^uld 
undertake to put constructions on my acts, that no attention 
or word| of mine will justify*” 

It was now, Sir Edward's turn to be surprised. He had 
thought he was doing his son a kindness, when hp had only 
been forwarding the dowager's schemes : but averse from 
contention, and wondering at his cousin's mistake, whidi 
he at once attributed to her anxiety in behalf of a favourite 
daughter, he told John he was sorry there l\ad been any 
misap'prehension, and left him. 

No, no,” said Moseley, internally, as he paced up and 
down his father's library, my lady dowager, you are not 
going to force a wife down my throat. If you do; I anr 
xnistaken ; and Grace, if Grace" — John softened and 
began to feel unhappy a little, but anger prevailed. 

From the moment Grace Chatterton conceived a dread 
of her mother 8 saying any thing to Sir Edward, her wjiolc 
conduct was altered? She could hardly look any of the 
family in the face, and it w'as her most ardent wish that 
they might depart. John slie avoided as she would an 
adder, although it nearly broke her heart to do so. 

Mr. Benfield had staid longer than usual, and he now 
wished to lyturn. John Moseley eagerly profited by this 
opportunity ; and the very day after the conversation in the 
library, be went to Benfield Lodge as a dutiful nephew, to 
see bis venerable uncle safely restored once more to the 
abode of his ancestors. * ^ 

. Liuly Chatterton now perceived, when too late, that she 
Had. overshot her mark, while, at same time, she won* 
dered at the reason of a result so strange, from such well 
digested wd well conducted plans. Sho determined, how« 
ever, never again to interfere between^ her daughter and the 
baronet's heir ; concluding, T^ith a nearer approt^ to the 
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tnith thtn always accom{mied her deductions^ ihftt they 
resembled ordinary lovers in neither their tenapeismeii^'s 
nor opinions. 

Perceiving no farther use in remaining any longer at the 
Hall, she took her leave> and^ accompanied by both her 
daughters, proceeded to the capital, where she expected to 
meet her son. ^ 

Ihik liras and his wife returned to the rectory on the same • 
day, and Denbigh immediately resumed his abode under 
their roof. The intercourse between the rector's family 
and Sit Edward s was lenewed, with all its former friendly 
confidence. 

Colonel Egerton began to speak of his departure also, 

but hinted at intentions oF visiting L at the period of 

the baronet^ visit to his unde, before he proceeded to town 
in the winter. 

L was a small village on the coast, within a mile 

of Benfield Lodge ; and from its natural convenience, it 
had long been resorted to by the neighbouring gentry, for 
the benefit of sea bathing. The baronet had promised Mr. 
Benfield his >isit should be made at an earlier day than 
usual, in order to gratify Jane with a visit to Bath, before 
they went London, at which town they were promised by 
Mrs. Jarvis the pleasure of her society^ and that gf her son 
and daughters. * 

Prkcaution is a word of simple meaning in itsdf, but 
various are the ways adopted by different individuals in this 
life to enforce its import ; and not a few are the evils 
which it is thdught necessary to guard against. To pro- 
vide in season against the dangers of want, j>ex«onal injury, 
loss of character, and a great many other such acknow- 
ledged misfortunel^, lias become a kind of instinctive pro- 
cess of our natures. T3>e few exceptions which exist, only 
go to proeia the rule : ii\ addition to these, almost every 
man has some ruling propensity to gratify, to advance 
which his ingenuity is ever on the alert, or some appre- 
hended evil to avert, which calls all his prudence into 
activity. Yet haw seldom is it exerted, in order to give a 
rational ground to expect permanent happiness in wedlock. 

Marriage 's called a lottery, and it is thought, Uke all 
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oCh^r lotteries^ there are hkiilta ; jMft Ib it 

not* made pieeaiio^ than it to oar 

neglect €^t th4t degree of preoautioii, which we would be 
ridiculed for omitting in conducting our every^dajr conc6«h» ? 
Is hot %e standard of matrimonial felidty plac^ too low? 
Ought we not to look mOre to the posaeasioh of principles 
chan to ’the possessioiwof wealth.? Or is it at aH justiiialde 
in a Christian to commit a child^ a daughter^ to the keeping 
of a man who wants the very essential they acknowledge 
most necessary to constitute a perfect character ? Most 
men revolt at infidelity in a woman^ and most men^ how- 
ever licentious themselves^ look for> at least, the exterior of 
religion, in their wi^es. The education of their children is 
a serious responsibility ; and although seldom condncted on 
such rules as will stand the test of reason, it is not to be 
entirely shaken off: they choose their early impressions 
should be correct, their infant conduct at least Uameless. 
And are not one half mankind of the male sex ? Are pre-» 
eepts in religion, in morals, only for females ? Are we to 
reverse the theory of the Mahommedans, and, though we 
do not believe it, act as if men had no souls ? Is not the 
example of the father as important to the son, as that of 
the mother to the daughter ? In short, is there any secu- 
rity against the copvmission of enormities, but an humble 
and devout dependence on the assistance of that Almighty 
Power, which alone is able to hold us up against tempt 
ation? 

Uniformity of taste is no doubt necessary to what we 
call love, but is not taste required ? V^ould our daughters 
admire a* handsome deist, if properly impressed with a hor* 
ror of his doctrines, fooner than they nqw would admire 
handsome Mahommedan ? We would refuse our children 
to a pious dissenter, to give them ^to impious members of 
the establishment: we make the substance KSs than the 
shadow. 

Our principal characters arcT possessed of these diversified 
views of the evils to be averted. Mrs.' Wilson conudera 
Christianity an indispensable requisite in the husband to 
he permitted to her charge, and watches against the peaH- 
hiUty of any other than a Christian's gaining the affectioni 
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of Emily. Lady Chattertcm considers the want of an 
establishment as the unpardonable sin^ and direeia her 
Clergies to prevent this eTiL ; while John Moseley looks 
upon a free will as the burthright of an Englishman^ and 
is^ at the present moment^ anxiously alive to prevent the 
dowager's making him the husband of Giacej the thing of 
all others he most strenuously desiresi 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

JoBN Moseley returned from L within a wedc^ and 

appeared as if his whole delight consisted in knocking 
over the inoffensive birds. His restlessness induced him 
to make Jarvis his companion ; for although he abhorred 
the captain 8 style of pursuing the sporty being in his 
opinion both out of rule and without taste^ yet he was a 
constitutional fidgety and suited his own moving propensi* 
ties at the moment. Eger ton and Denbigh were bodi fre# 
quently at the hall^ but generally gave their time to the 
ladies^ neither being much inclined to the favourite amuse- 
ment of John. 

There was a little arbour within the walls of the park, 
which for years had been a retreat from the summ^ heats 
to the ladies of the Moseley family ; even so long as the 
youth of Mrs. Wilson it had been in vogue, and she loved 
it with a kind of melancholy pleasure, as the spot where 
she had first listened to the language of love from the lips 
of her late husband. Into this arbour the ladies had one 
day retired, duripg the warmth of a noonday sun, with the 
exception of Lady Moseley, who had her own engagements 
in the bouse. Between Egerton and Denbigh there was 
maintain^ a kind of courtly intercourse, which prevented 
any disagreeable collision from their evident didike. Mrs. 
Wilson thought, on the paK of Denbigh, it wag the for- 
bearance of a pnndpled indulgence to another’s weakness ; 
while the colonels otherwise uniform good-breedtng was 
hardly able to conceal a somethii^ amounting to veij near 
repugnance. Egerton had taken his seat on tlie ground, 
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near the feet of Jane^ and Denbigh was stationed on a 
bench placed without arbour^ but so near as to have 
the ihll benefit of the diade of the ifoble oak, branches of 
which had been trained, so aa to compose its principal 
covering, ft might have been accident that gave eaidi his 
particukt situation ; but it is eertain they were so placed 
as not to be in sight of each other, and so placed that the 
colonel was ready to hand Jane her scissors» or any other 
little implement that she occasionally dropped; and that 
Denbigh could read every lineament of the animated coun- 
tenance of Emily as she listened to his description of the 
curiosities of Egypt, a country in which he had spent a 
few months while attached to the army in Sicily. In this 
situation we will leave them for an hour, hap|)y in the 
society of each other, while we trace the route of John 
Moseley and his companion, in their pursuit of woodcock, 
on the sam^ day. 

Do you know, Moseley/' said Jarvis, who began to 
think he was a favourite with lohn, now that he was ad- 
mitted to his menus plamrs^^ that I have taken it into 
my head, this Mr. Denbigh was vey happy to plead his 
hiorals for not meeting me : he is a soldier, but 1 cannot 
find out what battles he has been in/’ 

Captain Jarvis,'* said John, coolly, ^*the less you say 
about that business ^he better : call in Hover." 

Now another of Jarvis's recommendations was a set of 
lungs that might have been heard half a mile with great 
ease on a still morning. 

Why,” said Jarvis, rather humbly, I am sensible, 
Mr, Moseley, 1 vfas very wrong as regards your sister ; 
but don^'t you think it a little odd in a soldier not to fight 
when properly called upon/* 

1 suppose Mr. Denbigh did not thfnk himself properly 
called upon ; or perhaps he had^hcard what a great shot 
you were.** ^ 

Six months before bis appearance in B— , Captain 
Jarvis had been a clerk in the counting-room of Jarvis, 
Baxter, and Co., and had never held fire-arms of any kind 
in his hand, with the exception of an old blond^buss, 
which had )mn a kind of sentinel over the iron chest for 
1 S 
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years* On mounting the coekade> he had taken up 
ing as a martial exercisej inasmuch as the burning n^gun- 
powder was an attendant o£ the' recreation. He had never 
Idlled but one bird in his and that was an owl, of 
which he took the advantage of daylight and his stocking 
feet, to knock off a tree in the deanery grounds very early 
after his arrival. In his trials with John he souketimes 
puUed trig^r at the same moment with his companion ; 
and as the Idrd generally fdl, he thought he hadlan equal 
claim to the honour. He was fond of warring with crows, 
and birds of the larger sort, and invariably went provided 
with small balls fitted to the bore of his fowling-piece for 
such accidental rencontres. He had another habit, which 
was not ajittle annoying to John, wIk) had several times 
tried in vain to break him of it, that of shooting at marks. 
If birds were not plenty, he would throw up a clup, and 
sometimes his hat, by way of shooting on the wing. 

As the day was excessively hot and the game kept close, 
John felt willing to return from such unprodtable labour. 
The. captain now commenced bis chip firing, which , in a 
few minutes was succqpded by his hat. 

See, Moseley, see, 1 have hit the band,*’ cried the 
captain, delighted to find he had at last wounded his pld 
antagonist ; ** I don’t think you can beat that yourself.'* 

1 am not sure 1 can/' said Johii,^Blipping a haudfu) 
of gravel in the muzzle of his piece slily, but I oan do as 
you did, try," 

Do," cried the captain, pleased to get his companion 
down to his own level of amusements : are you losdy 

Yes, throw," 

Jarvis threw, and John fired ; the hat fairly bounced* 
<^Have I hit it?" asked John, while reloading the 
^rel he bad discharged. 

Hit it 1" said the ca^taiii, looking ruefully gt hU; het> 
'it look; Jibi>a cullender ; but, Moseley, your g|it)>^0n*t 
scatter well ; a dozen shot have gone ttough in the ai^e 
place.'* 

''It does locA raihev like a cuUender," taid 
he overlooked his oon^anion's * beaverj, " au^; by ^ 
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siM of 0ome of the holee, oae Ith^t has been a good deal 
used,’* 

The n^oTt of the IbwHng-piecee announced to die party 
in the- avWr the letum of the j^rtemea ; it being an 
inranable practice with John Moseley fo discharge his 
gnu before lie came in^ and Jarvis had imitated from 
a wish 0 be what lie called in rule. , ^ « 

** Mr. Denbigh/* said J<d)n> aa he put ddwjp Ida gun^ 
Captain Jarvis has got the better of his hat at laet.** 
Denbigh smiled without speaking ; and the. C 8 ptatn^ 
unwilling to have any thing to say to a gentleman tp whom 
he had been obliged to apologise, went into the arbour to 
show the mangled condition of his head-^piece to the 
colonel^ on whose sympathies he felt a kind of claim, being 
of the same corps. John complained of thirst) and went 
to a Httle run of water, but a short distance from them, in 
order to satisfy it. The interruption of Jarvis wsi^ parti- 
cularly unseasonable. Jane was relating, in a manner 
peculiar to herself, in which was mingled that undegnable 
exchange of looks lovers are so fond of, some incident of 
her early life to the colonel, that greatly interested him. 
Knowing the captain's foibles, he pointed, therefore, with 
his finger, as he said, — 

There is one of your old enemies, a hawk/' 

Jarvis threw dcpvn his hat, and ran with boyish eageiw 
ness to drive away the intruder. In his haste, he cai^t 
Up the gun of John Moseley, mid loading it rapidly, iheew 
in a ball from his usual stock ; but* whether the hawk saw 
and knew him, or whether it saw some thing else it liked 
better, it‘ made a dart for the baronet's poultry yard at no 
great distance, and was out of sight in a minute. Seeing 
that his foe had vanished, the captain laid the ^ece vdiere 
be had Ibund it, and, recovering hid old tn^ oi ideas, 
ploked his hat again. ^ 

** Jbhn,” said Smily, as she approabheddMm affiietioii** 
tidy, ** you were too warm to drink/' 

Stand off, sis,” cried John, playfully, taking upk the 
gun f!rom against the body of tlw tree, ami dripping It 
towdr^ her. ^ 

Jarvis had emleavoured to make an appeal to Aa earn* 
1 4 
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miserailon of Emily, in faTOtir of the neglected beftm, ^ 
and was within a few feet of Uiem ; at this mpmenti recoil- 
ing from the mnazlp of the gun» he exclaimed, It is 
loaded ! " — Hold/’ cried Denbigh, in a vmoe of horror, 
as he sprang between Jofin and his sister. Both were too 
late : the piece was discharged. Denbigh turning to Emily, 
and smiling mournfully, gazed for a moment at her, with 
an expression of tenderness, of pleasure, of sorrow, so 
blended — that she retained the recollection of it for life, 
and fell at her feet 

The gun dropped from the nerveless grasp of young 
Moseley. Emily sunk in insensibility by the side of her 
preserver. Mrs. Wilson and Jane stood speechless and 
aghast. The colonel alone retdned tht presence of mind 
necessary to devise the steps to be immediately taken. He 
sprang to the examination of Denbigh ; the eyes of the 
wounded man were open, and his recollection perfect : the 
6rst were fixed in intense observation on the inanimate 
body which lay at his side. 

Leave me. Colonel Egerton,” he said, speaking with 
difficulty, and pointing in the direction of the little run of 
water, assist Miss Moseley — your hat — your hat will 
answer.” 

Accustomed to scenbs of blood, and not ignorant that 
time and care were the remedies to he applied to the 
wounded man, Egerton flew to the stream, and returnit^ 
immediately, by the help of her sister and Mrs. Wilson, 
soon restored Emily to life. The Ladies and John had now 
begun to act The tenderest asriduities of Jane wm de« 
voted to her sister ; while Mrs. Wilson, observing her niece 
to be uninjured by any thing but die shock, assisted John 

supporting the wounded man. 

Denbigh spoke, requesting to be carried to the house ; 
and Jarvis was despatched ,for help. Within hidf an hmU*« 
Denbigh wasf^aced on a couch in the bouse of Sir £dw|^zd, 
and was quietly widting for that professicmal aid, 
could only decide on his pr(^ble fate. . The group aasem- 
bled in the room were in fearful expeetation arrival 
of the surgeons, in pursuit of whom messen^rs had be^iVl 
sent both to the barracks in and to &a town itaelL 
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Sir Edward aat by the aide of tbe sufibrer^ bolding one of 
M» bands in his owA^ now turning liie tearful eyes on that 
daughter who had so lately been rescued at it were from 
the certainty of deadly in mute gratitude and thanksgiving ; 
and now dwelling on the countenance of bim> who^ by 
brav#1y interposing his bosom to tbe blow^ had incui^ in 
Ills own person the imminent danger of a similar fate, with 
a paiiifhl sense of his perilous situation^ and devout and 
earnest prayers for his safety. Emily was with her fa^ 
ther, as witli the rest of iiis family, a decided favourite ; 
and no reward would have been sufficient, no gratitude 
lively enough, in the estimation of the baronet, to com. 
pensate the protector of such a cliild. She sat between 
her mother and Jane, with a hand held by each, pale and 
oppressed with a load of gratitude, of thanksgiving, of wo, 
that almost bowed her to the earth. Lady Moseley and 
Jane were both sensibly touched with the deliverance of 
Emily, and manifested the interest they took in her by the 
tenderest caresses, while Mrs. Wilson sat calmly collected 
within herself, occasionally giving those few directions 
which were necessary under the circumstances, and offer, 
ittg up her silent petitions in behalf of the suflPerer. John 

had taken horse immediately for F , and Jarvis had 

volunteered to go to the rectory and Bolton. Denbigh 
inquired frequent1yi>and with much anxiety for Dr. Ives ; 
but the rector was absent from home on a visit to a sick 
parishioner, and it was late fn the evening before he arrived. 
Within three hours of the accident, however, Dr. Black, 
the aurgeon of the -—th, reached the Hall, and immediately 
proceeded to examine the wound. The ball had penetrated 
the right breast, and gone directly through the body : it 
was extracted with very little difficulty ; and his attendant 
acquainted the anxious friends of Denl^h, that the heart 
had certainly,' and he hoped the Jungs had escaped unin- 
jured. The ball was a very sm^ one, and^ehe principal 
danger to be apprehended was fkCm fever : he had taken 
the usual precautions against that ; and should it not set in 
with t vieknee greater than he apprehended at present, the 
nilientwidght be abroad within the month. 

continued the surgeon with the hardened indlfK 
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ference of his profession) <^tbe gentleman has had a nar- 
row chance in the passage of> Uie ball itself ; half an indh 
would have settled his aecoi^ls with this wbrld.^ 

This information greedy relieved the family^ and njsdera 
were given to preserve a silence in the house that would 
favour the patient's disposation to quiet) o^ if possihle^ 
sleep. 

I)r. Ives now reached the Hall. Mrs. Wilson hwl never 
seen the rector in the agitation) or with the want of sclf- 
comtnand he was in, as she met liim at the entrance of 
the house. . 

'' Is he alive is there hope ?— where is George?-^ 
cried the doctor , as he caught the extended hand of Mrs. 
Wilson. She briefly acquainted him with the surgeon’s 
report, and the reasonable ground there was to expect Den- 
bigh would survive the injury, 

** May God he. praised,'' said the rector, in a suppressed 
voice, and he hastily withdrew into another room. MiH* 
Wilson ^followed him slowly and in silence; but was 
checked on opening the door, with the sight of the rector 
on his knees, the tears stealing down his venerable cheeks 
in quick succession. Surely,” thought the widow, as she 
drew back unnoticed, a youth capable of exciting sudi 
’ affection in a man like Dr. Ives cannot be unworthy-” • 
Denbigh) hearing of the arrival of friend, deijat^ to 
see higi Their coal^erence waa short, and the reclcv 

returned from it with increased hopes of the terimnatio!i 
of this dreadful accident. He immediately left the HaU 
for his own house, with a pronoise of returffing early oh. 
the following morning. 

During the nlgh^ however, the symptoms became onfiu 
vourable ; and before the return of Dr. Ives, Denbif^ woo 
in a state of deliriiftn &x)m the height of his fever, tnd 
the apprehensions of his friends were renewed with . addl«. 
tjonal^ force. ^ - 

'' What, what, my good sir, do you tlnnk of 
said the horonet to flbe family physidan, with mt etuotioil 
that riko danger of hia demrest child would not have 
ceeded) and withijs lmiurin| dP lOOst of his dhildreii^ 1i^ 
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wm toll^cted in the antediamber of the room in which 
Denbigh wai 

It is ifn^osBible to si^y. Sir Sdwetd/' replied the physi- 
cian : he Tefnaes all medicines^ and unleei^ this' fever 
a)»atea, there is hut little hope of recovery." 

, jSipily stood during thia question and answer, TnoUonless, 
pale as death, and with her hands clasped toother) betray- 
ing! hy the workings of hex dqgers in a kind of convulsive 
motion, the intensity of her interest. Slie had seen the 
draught prepared, which it was so desirable that Denbigh 
should take, and it now stood rejected on a table, where it 
could be seen through the open door of his room. Almost 
breathless, she glided to, and taking the draught in her 
hand, she approached the bed, by which sat John alone, 
listening with a feeling of despair to the wanderings of the 
sick man. Buiily hesitated once or twice, as she drew 
near Denbigh ; her face had lost the paleness of anxiety, 
and glowed with another emotion. 

^^Mr. Denbigh — dear Denbigh/’ said Emily, with 
unconsciously dropping her voice into the softest 
notes of persuasion — will you refuse me / — me, Emily 
l^oseley, whose life yoli have saved ? ” 

Emily Moseley I " repeated Denbigh, and in those 
tones so remarkable to his natural voice, ** is she safe ? 1 

thought she was lulled — dead." Then, as if recollectiiig 
himself, he gazed intently on her countenance — his eye 
became less fiery — his muscles relaxed — he smiled, and 
took, with the docility of a ^well trained child, the pre- 
scribed luedicines from her hand. Elis ideas still wan- 
der^, but his physician, profiting by the command Emily 
possessed over his patient, increased his care, and by night 
tpe feyer had abated, and before morning the wounded 
men was in a profound sleep. During the whole day^ it 
v^s thought necessary to keep Emily by the side of his 
bed.;^ hat at times* it was no trifling tax on hor feelings to 
retofuu there* S,e apqke of her- by neme in the tenderest 
manner, ^though incoherently, and in terms that restored 
to^^e J^suebed tdieeks of the distressed girl more than the 
native colour. His thoughts wefe. not. 
tp H^ily, however ; he talked Of bis 
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his mother^ and frequently spoke of his poor deserted 
Marian — the latter name he. dwelt on in the language of 
the' warmest affection — condemned his own desertion of 
her — and, taking Emily for her, would beg her forgive- 
ness — tell her, her su^rings had been enough, and that 
he' would return, and never leave her again* At such 
moments his nurse, would sometimes show, by the paleness 
of her cheeks, her anxiety for his health, and then, as he 
addressed her by her proper appellation, all her emotions 
appeared absor^d in the sense of shame at the praises 
with which he overwhelmed her. Mrs. Wilson succeeded 
her in the charge of the patient ; and she retired to seek 
that repose she so greatly needed. * 

On the second morning after receiving the wound, Den* 
high dropped into a deep sleep, from which he awoke ife- 
freshed and perfectly collected in mind. The fever had 
left him, and his attendants pronounced^ with the usual 
cautions to prevent a relapse, his recovery certain. It 
were impossible to have communicated any intelligence 
more grateful to all the members of the Moseley family ; 
for Jane had even lost sight of her own lover, in sympathy 
for the fate of a man who had sacrificed himself to save 
her beloved sister. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

Tub recovery of Denbigh was as rapid as the mqst san* 
guine expectation of his friends could hope for ; and in 
ten days he left his bed, and would sit an hour or two at a 
time, in his dressing-room, where Mrs. Wilson, accom- 
panied by Jane or Emily, came and read to ^im ; and .it 
was a remarl^f Sir Edwai’d’s gamekeeper, ^that the wood- 
cocks had b^ome so tame, daring the time Mr. Moseley 
was shut up in attendance bn his friend, that Captain Sbt-' 
vis was at last actually seen to bag one boneetly. 

As Jarvis felt komething like a consciousness that^ but 
for his folly, the accident would hot have happened; and 
also something very likb ^mci for the madber he ihad 
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•hmtik from tlie danger had so nobly met^ he 

pretended a recall to hia regiment^ then on duty near 
liondt^, and left the diimery. He went off* as he came 
in-*^in the Monel’s tiUmry, and accompanied by his 
friend and his poiotera. J(4n^ who saw ^em'pass from 
the windows of Denbigh's dressing-^rom^ ferVantly prayed 
he might never come back again the chip-shooting 
poacher!;. 

Colonel Egerton had taken leave of Jane the evetdi^ 
preceding, with many assurances of the anxiety with 
which he should look for\mi^d to the mpment of their 

meeting at L ^ whither he intended repairing^ as soon 

as his coips had gone through its annual r^iew» Jane 
had followed the bent of her natural feelings too much 
during the period of Denbigh's uncertain fate« to think 
much of her lover^ or any thing else but her rescued sister 
and her preserver ; but now the former was pronounced in 
safety, and the latter, by the very re-action of her grief, 
was, if possible, happier than ever, Jane dwelt in melan- 
choly sadness on the perfections of the man who had taken 
with him the best affections (as she thought) of her heart. 
With him, all was perfect: his morals were unexception- 
able, his manners showed it ; his tenderness of disposition 
manifest, for they had wept together over the distresses of 
more than one fictitious heroine ; his temper, how amiaUe ! 
he was never angry, she had never seen it ; his opinions, 
his tastes, how correct I they were her own ; his form, his 
face, how agreeable, her eyes had seen it, and her heart 
acknowledged it ; besides, his eyes confessed the power of 
her own charms ; he was brave, for he was a soldier — in 
short, as Emily had predicted, he was a hero — for he was 
Colonel Egerton. 

Had Jane been possessed of less exuberance of fancy 
she might have been a little fft a loss to itotify all these 
good properties with her hero, or hadime possessed a 
mtitUred or well regulated judgment to control that fancy, 
they might possibly have assumed a different appearance. 
No explanation had taken place between them, ^wever ; 
Jane knew both by her own feelings, and by aU the legends 
of love, from its earliest days, that the mom^t of parting 
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was generally a crisis in 80W|ifi of the heart ; and with a 
oaekwardness^ occasioned hy her modesty;, hikd, rather 
aToided than sought an o|^rtttitdty to favour the colonel’s 
wishes. Egerton had not been over anxious to come to 
the pointy and every thing left as heretofore : neither, 
however, appeared to doubt in the least the state of the 
otlier’s affections j and there might be said to exist be^ 
tween them one of those not unusual engagements by 
implication, which it would have been (in their own Osti- 
ination) a breach of faith to recede from, but which, like 
all other bargains that are loosely made, are sometimes 
violated, when convenient. Man is a creature that, as 
experience has sufficiently proved, it is necessary to keep 
in his proper place in society, by wholesome restrictions ; 
and we have often thought it a matter of regret, that some 
well-understood regulations did not exist, by which it be- 
came not only customary, but incumbent on him, to pro* 
ceed in his road to the temple of Hymen. ‘We know that 
it is ungenerous, ignoble, almost unprecedented, to doubt 
the fititb, the constancy, of a male ptragon ; yet, some- 
how, as the papers occasionally '^ire us a sample of such 
infidelity, as we have sometimes seen a solitary female 
brooding over her woes in silence, and with the seemliness 
of feminine decorum, shrinking from tl^e discovery of its 
cause ; or which the grave has revealed for the first titne ; 
we cannot but wish, that either the watchfulness of the 
parent, or a sense of self-preservation in the daughter, 
would, for the want of a better, cause them to adhere to 
those old conventional forms of courtship, which require a 
man to speak to be understood, and a woman to answer to 
be committed. 

There was a little parlour in the house of Sir Edward 
Moseley, that was the privileged retreat of none but the 
members of ^ own famil^’. Here the ladies were accus- 
tomed to witlmraw into the bosom of their domestic qui- 
etude, when occasional visiters had disturbed theit ordinary 
intercourse ; and many were the hasty and unre^rved com- 
munications it had witnessed between the sisters, in their 
stolen flights from the gayer scenes of the pnncipal apart- 
ments. ] t mij^ht'be said to be sacred to the pious feelings 
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of ihd domestic afTectiont. Siir Edward would retire to i ' 
wheu fatigued with hia octtUpationa, ctsrteiti of fiii<litig 
Bome one of those he loved, to draw hfs though ta of{‘ from 
the earn of life to the little IneideRU of hie ehildreti'a 
happiness ; and Lady Moaeleyi even in the proudest hours 
of her reTiving aplendour^ aeldoUi passed the door without 
looking in, with a smile, on the faeea she might find there. 
It was, in fact, the room in the large mansion of the 
baronet, expressly devoted, by long usage* and common 
consent, to the purest feelings of human nature. Into this 
apartment Denbigh had gained admission, as the one 
nearest to his own room, and requiring the least efibrt of 
his returning strength to reach, and, perhaps, by an un- 
definable feeling of the Moseleys which had begun to 
connect him with themselves, partly from his winning 
manners, and partly by the sense of tlie obUgation he had 
laid them under. 

One warm day, John and his friend had sought this 
retreat, in expectation of meeting his sisters, who they 
found, however, on inquiry, had walked to the arbour. 
After remaining conversing for an hour by themselves, 
John was called away to attend to a pointer that had been 
taken ill, and Denbigh throwing a handkerchief over his 
head to guard against the danger of cold, quietly composed 
himself on piie of file comfortable sofas of the room, with 
a disposition to sleep. Before he had entirely lost his 
consciousness, a light step moving near him, caught his 
ear ; believing it to be a servant unwilling to disturb him, 
he endeavoured to continue in his present mood, until the 
quick, but stifled breathing, of some one nearer than 
b^ore, roused his curiosity. He commanded himself, 
however, sufficiently, to remain quiet ; a blind of a window 
near him was carefully closed; a screen drawn from a 
comer and placed so as sensibly to destroy the slight 
draught of air in which he laid himself ; amt other ar- 
7angemeBts were making, but with a cqre to avoid dis- 
turbing him, that rendered them hardly audible. Pre- 
sently the step approached him again, the breathing was 
quidUr, though gentle, the handkerchief was moved, but 
the hand was withdrawn hastily as ff of itadf. 
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Another effort was sucoeieflydl^ and Denbigh stole a glanee 
through his dark lashes, <ni the figure, of £mUy as she 
stood over him in the fulness of her charms, and ivith a 
fhce, in which glowed an interest he had never witnessed 
in it before. It undoubtedly was gratitude^ For a mo- 
ment she gazed on him, as her colour increased in richness. 
His hand was cfbrelessly thrown over an arm of the sofa ; 
she stooped towards it with her face gently, but with an 
air of modestly that shone in her very figure. Denbigh 
felt the warmth of her breath, but her lips did not tmi^ 
iU Had he been inclined to judge the actions of Bmily 
Moseley harshly, it were impossible to mistake the move- 
ment for any thing but the impulse of natural feeling. 
There was a pledge of innocence, of modesty in her coun. 
tenance, that would have prevented any misconstruction ; 
and he continued quietly awaiting what the preparations 
on her little mahogany secretary were intended for. 

Mrs. Wilson entertained a great abhorrence of what is 
commonly called accomplishments in a woman ; she knew 
that too much of that precious time which could never be 
recalled was thrown away in endeavouring to acquire a 
smattering in what^ if known, could never of use to the 
party, and what can never be well known but to a few, 
w’hom nature, ami long practice, have enabled to conquer. 
Yet as her niece had early manifested ‘U taste (or painting, 
and a vivul perception of the beauties of nature, her in- 
clination had been indulged, and £mily Moseley slcetebed 
with neatness and accuracy, and with great readiness. It 
would have been no subject of si^prise, had admiration, or 
some more powerful feeling, betrayed to the artist, on this 
occasion, the deception which the .young man was pnu> 
\i8ing. She had entered the room from her walk, wenti 
and careless ; her liair, than which none was more beauti- 
ful, had strayed on her ^boulders, freed from the confine- 
ment of thlN;omb, and a lock was finely contrasted to the 
rich colour of a cheek, that almost burnt with the exerdse 
and the excitement. Her dress, white as the first snow of. 
the winter, her looks, as she now turned them on the faee 
>f the sleeper, and betrayed by their animation the sueedtt 
her art, formed a picture in itself, that Denbigh woidd 
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biive been content to gasse on for ever. Her back was to a 
window, that threw its sttong light on the paper — the 
figures of which wei^ reflected, as she occasionally held it 
up to study its eflect in a large mirror so placed that Den- 
bigh caught a view of her subject. He knew it at a glance 
— the arbour — the gun — himself, all were there. It 
appeared to have been drawn before — it must have been, 
from its perfect state, and Emily had seized a favourable 
moment to complete his own resemblance. Her touches 
were light and finishing; and as the picture was frequently 
held up for consideration, he had some time allowed for 
studying it. His own resemblance was strong ; his eyes 
were turned on herself, to whom Denbigh thought she had 
not done ample justice ; hut the man who held the gun bore 
no likeness to John Moseley, except in dress. A slight 
movement of the muscles of the sleeper’s mouth might 
have betrayed his consciousness, had not Emily been too 
intent on the picture, as she turned it in such a way, that 
a strong light ^ell on the recoiling figure of Captain Jarvis. 
Tile resemblance was wonderful. Denbigh thought he 
would have known it, had he seen it in the academy itself. 
The noise of some one approaching closed the portfolio : 
it was only a servant, yet Emily did not resume her pencilt 
Denbigh watched her motions, as she put the picture care- 
fully in a private drawer of the secretary, re-opened the 
blind, replaced the screen, and laid the handkerchief, the 
last thing, on his face, with a movement almost impercep- 
tible to himself. 

It is later than I thought,” said Denbigh, looking at 
his watch : I owe an apology; Miss Moseley, for making 
so free with your parlour ; but I was too lazy to move.” 

Apology ! Mr. Denbigh,” cried Emily, witli a colour 
varying witli every word she spok^ and tremblyig, at what 
she thought the nearness of detection — you have no apo- 
logy to make for your present debility ; and surely, surely, 
least of all to me 

" I understand from Mr. Moseley,” continued Denbigh, 
with a smile, that our obligation is at least mutual. To 
your perseverance and care. Miss Moseley, after the phyd* 
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diB^ns had given me up; I believe I am^ under Proiddencey 
indebted for my recovery/' 

Emily was not vain, and least of all addicted to a dis- 
play of any of her acquirements : very few even of her 
friends knew she ever held a pencil in her hand j yet did 
she now unaccountably throw open her portfolio, and offer 
its contents to the examination of her companion. It was 
done almost instantaneously, and with great freedom, though 
not without certain ffushings of the face, and hcavings of 
the bosom, that would have eclipsed Grace Chatterton in 
her happiest momenta of natural flattery. Whatever might 
have been the wishes of Mr. Denbigh, to pursue a subject 
which had begun to grow extremely interesting, both from 
its import and the feelings of the parties, it would have 
been rude to decline viewing the contents of a lady's port- 
folio. The drawings were, many of them, interesting, 
and the exhibiter of them now appeared as anxious to 
remove them in haste, as she had but tbe moment before 
been to direct his attention to her performances. Denbigh 
would have given much to dare to ask for the paper so 
carefully secreted in tbe private drawer ; but neither the 
principal agency he had himself in the scene, nor delicacy 
to his companion’s wish for concealment, would allow of 
the request. ' 

Dr. Ives ! how happy I am to see you,” said Emily, 
hastily closing her portfolio, and before Denbigh had gone 
half through its contents ; ** you have become almost a 
stranger to us, since Clara left us.” 

No, no, my little friend, never a stranger, I hope, at 
Moseley Hall,” cried the doctor, pleasantly: — George, I 
am happy to sep you look so well — you have even a 
colour — there is a letter for you, from Marian.” 

Denbigh took the leaer eagerly, and retired to a window 
to peruse It. His hand shook as he broke the seal, atidhis 
interest in the writer, or its contents, could not have es- 
caped the notice of any observer, however indifferent. 

Now, Miss Emily, if you will have the goodness to 
order me a glass of wine and water, afmr my ride» be^ve 
me, you will do a very charitable act," cried the doctoi*, as 
he took his seat on the sofa. 
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Emily w«8 standing by die little table^ deeply musing on 
the contents of her portfolio ; fof her eyes were intently 
fixed on the outsid^ as if she expected to see through the 
leather covering their merits and faults. 

Miss Emily Moseley/* continued the doctor, grarely^ 
am I to die of thirst or not, this warm, day } ** 

. ** Do you wish any things Dr. Ives ? ” 

A servant to get me a glass of wine and water/' 

Why did you not ask me, my dear sir,” said Emily, 
as she threw open a cellaret, « and handed him what he 
wanted. 

There, my dear, there is a great plenty,” said the 
doctor, with an arch expression, 1 really thought 1 had 
asked you thrice — but 1 believe you were studying some- 
thing in that portfolio.” 

Emily blushed, and endeavoured to laugh at her own 
absence of mind ; but she would have given the world to 
know who Marian was. 


CHAPTER XX. 

As a month had elapsed since he received his wound, Den- 
bigh took an opportunity, one morning at breakfast, where 
he was well enough now to meet his friends, to announce 
his intention of trespassing no longer on their kindness, but 
of returning fhat day to the rectory. The communication 
distressed the whole family ; and the baronet turned to him 
in the most cordial manner, as he took one of his hands, 
and said with an air of solemnity, — ^ 

Mr, Denbigh,. I could wish you to make this house 
vour home. Dr. Ives may h^e known you longer, and 
may have the claim of relationship on you,'4bt I am cer- 
tain he cannot love you better; and are not the ties of 
gratitude as binding as those of blood ? ** 

Denbigh was affected by the kindness of Sir Edward's 
manner, . 

The regiment I belong to. Sir Edward, wifl be xe- 
xiewed next week, and it has become my duty to leave 
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here* There is one it is proper I should visit, a near con- 
nection, who is acquainted with the escape I have met 
with, and wishes naturally to see ; besides, my dear 
8ir Edward, she has many causes of sorrow, and it is a 
debt I owe her affection to endeavour to relieve them.*' 

It was the Arst time he had ever spoken of his family^ 
or hardly of himself; and the silence which prevailed, 
plainly showed the interest his listeners tbok in the little he 
uttered/ 

That connection, thought Emily, I wonder if her name 
be Marian. But nothing farther passed, excepting the 
affectionate regrets of her father, and the promises of Den- 
bigh to visit them again before he left B , and of 

joining them at L immediately after the review of 

which he had spoken. As soon as he had breakfasted, 
John drove him in his phaeton to the rectory. 

Mrs. Wilson, like the rest of the baronet’s family, had 
been too deeply impressed with the debt they owed this 
young man, to interfere with her favourite system of cau- 
tion, against too great an intimacy between her niece and 
her preserver. Close observation, and the opinion of Dr. 
Ives, had prepared her to give him her esteem ; but the 
gallantry, the self-devotion he had displayed to Emily, 
was an act calculated to remove heaviei' objections than she 
could imagine as likely to exist, to his becoming her hus- 
band. That he meant it, was evident from his whole 
deportment of late. Since the morning the portfolio was 
produced, Denbigh had given a more decide*& preference to 
her niece. The nice discrimination of Mrs. Wilson woulh 
not have said his feelings had become stronger, but that he 
laboured less to conceal them. That he loved her niece, 
she suspected from the first fortnight of their acquaintance, 
and it had given additional-stimulus to her investigation into 
his charactl^ ; but to doubt it, after stepping between her 
and death, would have been to have mistal^n human nature. 
There was one qualification she would have wished to 
have been certain he possessed ; before this accident, she 
would have made it an indispensable one ; but the gratU 
tude, the aflections of Emily) she believed now to too 
deeply engaged to make the strict inquiry she otherwise 
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would have done^ and she bad the best of reasons for be- 
lieving that if Denbigh were not a true Christian^ he was 
at least a strictly moral man^ and assuredly one who well 
understood the ^auties of a religion^ she almost conceived 
it impossible for any impartial and intelligible man long to 
resist. Perhaps Mrs. Wilson^ having in some measure 
interfered with her system^ like others, had» on finding it 
impossible to conduct so that reason would justify all she 
did) began to find reasons for what she thought best to be 
done under the circumstances. Denbigh, liowever, botli 
by his acts and his opinions, had created such an estimate- 
of his worth, in the breast of Mrs. Wilson, that there 
would have been but little danger of a repulse, had no for- 
tuitous accident helped him in his way to her favour. 

Who have we here ?*’ said Lady Moseley : ** a landau* 
let and four — the Earl of Bolton, I declare !'* 

Lady Moseley turned from the window, with that collected^ 
grace she so well loved, and so well knew how to assume, 
to receive her noble visiter. Lord Bolton was a bachelor 
of sixty.five, who had long been attached to the court, 
and retained much of the manners of the old school. His 
principal estate was in Ireland, and most of that time 
which his duty at Windsor did not require, he gave to the 
improvement of his Irish property ; thus, although on per- 
fectly good terms with the baronet's family, they seldom met. 
With General ^Vilson he bad been at college, and to his 
widow he always showed much of that regard he had 
invariably professed for her husband. The obligation he 
had conferred, unasked, on Francis Ives, was one conferred 
on all his friends, and his reception was now warmer than 
usual 

My Lady Moseley,*’ said the earl,, bowing formally on 
her hand, ** your looks do ample justice to the air of 
Northamptonshire. 1 hope you«njoy your usjtfj health." 

Then waiting her equally courteous answer^e paid his 
compliments, in succession, to all the members of the 
family ; a mode undoubte^y well adapted to discover 
their sew«d conditions, but not a little tedious in its oper« 
ations, ai^;ldmewhat tiresome to the legs. 

Weiie umkr a debt of gratitude to your loiddiip, 
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said Bir Edward^ in his simple and warm-hearted wtij, 
am sorry it is not in onr power to repay more 
amply than by our thanks/* 

The earl was^ or affected to be» surprised^ as he required 
an explanation. 

. ** The living at Bolton/* said Lady Moseley^ with 
dignity. 

Yes/* continued her husband ; in giving the living 
to Frank, you did me a favour, equal to what you would 
have done, had he been my own child — and unsolicited 
too^ my lord, it was an additional compliment/' 

The earl sat rather uneasy during this speech, but the 
love of truth prevailed ; for he had been too much abont 
the person of our beloved sovereign, not to retain all (he 
impressions of his youth ; and after a little struggle with 
his self-love, he answered, — 

** Not unsolicited, Sir Edward. 1 have no doubt had 
my better fortune allowed me the acquaintance of my pre. 
sent rector, his own merit would have obtained, what a sense 
of justice requires I should say was granted to an applican'^r 
to whom the ear of royalty itself would not have been 
deaf.” 

It was the turn of the Moseleys now to look surprised, 
and Sir Edward ventured to ask an explanation. 

It was my cousin, the Earl of Pend^nny6B,who applied 
for it, as a favour done to himself ; and Pendennyss is a 
man not to be refused any thing.” 

'' Lord Pendennyss ! ” exclaimed Mrs. Wilson, with anU 
raation ; and in what way came we to be under this obli- 
gation to Lord Pendennyss ? ” 

He did me tho honour of a call, during my visit to 
Ireland, madam,” j^^plied the earl, ^^and on inquiring 
of my steward after his old friend Dr. Stevens, learnt his 
death, and^e claims of Mr. Ives ; but the rea^ he gave 
me, was hi^ interest in the widow of General Wllioii,” 
bowing with much solemnity to the lady as be spdke.^ 

‘‘ I am gratified to find the earl yet rem^lMrs US|’* 
said Mrs. Wilson, struggHng to restrain her m 

we to have the pleasure of seeing Mm soon ' - 

1 received a letter from him yesterday/ he 
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should be here next week, madam;'* and turning plea- 
santly to Jane and her sister, he c(mtiuue<h Si' Edward, 
you have here rewards fit for heavier saivices, and the 
carl is a great admirer of female charms.” 

1b he not married, my lord ?” asked the baronets with 
great simplicity. 

No, baronet, nor engaged ; but how long he will 
remain so after his hardihood in venturing into this neigh- 
bourhood, will, 1 trust, depend on one of these young 
ladies.” 

Jane looked grave — for trifling on love was heresy in 
her estimation ; but Emily laughed, with an expression in 
which *a skilful physiognomist might have read — if he 
means me, he is mistaken. 

Your cousin, Lord Chatterton, has found interest, Sir 
Edward,’* continued the peer, to obtain his father'a 
situation ; and if reports speak truth, he wishes to become 
more nearly related to you, baronet,** 

1 do not well see how that can happen,** said Sir 
Edward, with a smile, and who had not art enough to conceal 
his thoughts, unless he takes my sister, here.** 

The cheeks of both the young ladies now vied with the 
rose ; atid the peer, observing he had touched on forbidden 
ground, added, Cliatterton was fortunate to find friends 
able to bear up agahikt the powerful interest of Lord Ha. 
verford.” 

** To whom was he indebted for the place, my lord ? *' 
asked Mrs. Wilson. 

It was whispered at court, madam,** said the earl, sen** 
sibly lowering his voice, and speaking with an air ox 
mystery, that a lord of the bedchamber is fonder of 
discoveries than a lord of the council^ that his Grace of 
Derwent threw the whole of his parliamentary interest into 
the scale nn the baron's side — bgt you are not to^up.pOBe,** 
raising his hand gracefully, with a wave of rej^Bon, that 
1 spe^ from authority : o^y a sarmise, Sir Edward — only 
a simnis% my lady." 

I* Isj^pt name of the Duke ofv Derwent Denbi^ ? ’ 
inquired Wilson, with. a. thoughtful manner. 

madam Denbigh,*’ replied the eail| with 
K 4 • 
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a gravity with which he always spoke of dignities ; one 
of our most ancient names^ and descended on the female 
aide from the Plantageueta and Tudors/^ 

He now rose to take his leave^ and on bowing to the 
younger ladies, laughingly repeated his intention of bring, 
ing his cousin (an epithet he never omitted) Pendennyss to 
their feet. 

Do you thiukj sister,** said Lady Moseley, after the 
earl had retired, that Mr. Denbigh is of the house of 
Derwent ? '* 

I cannot say,** replied Mrs. Wilson, musing, yet it 
is odd — Chatter ton told me of his acquaintance with Lady 
Harriet Denbigh, but not with the duke.** 

As this was spoken in the manner of a soliloquy, it 
received no answer, and was in fact but little attended to 
by any of the party, excepting Emily, who glanced her eye 
once or twice at her aunt as she was speaking, with an 
interest the name of Denbigh never failed to excite. Har* 
riet was, she thought, a pretty name, but Marian was a 
prettier : if, thought Emily, I could know a Marian Dei.'* 
high, I am sure 1 could love her, and her name too. 

The Moseleys now began to make their preparation for 
their departure to L — and the end of the succeeding 
week was fixed for the period at which they were to go. 
Mrs. Wilson urged a delay of two or three day8> in order 
to give her an opportunity of meeting with the Earl of 
Pendennyss, a young man in whom, although she had relin- 
quished her former romantic wish of uniting him to Emily, 
in favour of Denbigh, she yet felt a deep interest, grow- 
ing out of his connection with the last moments of her 
husband, and his uniformly higii character. 

Sir Edward accor^gly acquainted his unde, that on 
the following Saturday he might expect to receive himself 
and fainily^tending to le^ve the Hall in the afternoon of 
the preceaiRlI' day, and reach Benfield Lodge to dinnor. 
This arrangement once made, and Mr. Benfidd notified of 
it, was unalterable, the old man holding a variation from 
an engagement a deadly sin. The week succeeding tba 
accident, which had nearly proved so fatal to Denbigh, tha 
inhabitants of the Hall were surprised with the approach oc 
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a being, as.ungular in his manners and dress, as the equi* 
page winch conveyed him to the door of the house. The 
latter consisted of a high*backed> old-fashioned sulky, 
loaded with leather and large headed brai^ nails ; wheels 
at least a quarter larger in circumference than those of tiA«. 
present day, and wings on each side, large enough to have 
supported a full grown roc, in the highest regions of the 
upper air. It was drawn by a horse, once white, but 
whose milky hue was tarnished, through age, with large 
and numerous red spots, and whose main and tail did not 
appear to have suffered by the shears during the present 
reign. The being who alighted from this antiquated 
vehicle was tall, and excessively thin, wore his own hair 
drawn over his almost naked head, into a long thin cue 
which reached half-way down his back, closely cased in 
numerous windiugs of katlier, or the skin of some hsh. 
His drab coat was in shape between a frock and a 
close-body — close-body, indeed, it was ; for the buttons, 
which were in size about equal to an old-fashioned china 
saucer, were buttoned to the very throat, thereby setting 
off his shape to peculiar advantage ; his breeches were 
buckskin, and much soiled ; his stockings blue yarn, 
although it was midsummer ; and his shoes were provided 
with buckles of dimensions proportionate to the aforesaid 
buttons ; his age irilght have been seventy, but his walk was 
quick, and the movements of his whole system showed great 
activity both of mind and body. He was ushered into the 
room where the gentlemen were sitting ; and having made a 
low and extremely modest bow, he deliberately put on his 
spectacles, thrust his hand into an outside pocket of his 
coat, and produced, from under its huge flaps, a black 
leathern pocket-book, about as large a good-sized octavo 
volume ; after examining the multitude of papers it con- 
tained carefully, he selected a latter, and having returned 
the pocket-book to its ample apartment, read4Ioua7 — 

For Sir Edward Moseley, Bart., of Moseley Hall, 
, Northamptonshire — with care and speed, by the 
hands of Mr. Peter Johnson, steward of Benfleld Lodge, 
Norfolk and dropping his sharp voice, he stalked* up to 
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tlie baronet, and presented the epistle, with another reve» 
renee. 

Ah, my goo^ friend, Johnson,*' said Sir Edward^ as 
soon as he delivered hia errand, (for until he saw the 
contents of the letter, he had thought some accident had 
occurred to his uncle,) ^^thia is the first visit you have 
ever honoured me with ; come, take a glass of wine before 
you go to your dinner — let us drink, that it may not be 
the last." 

Sir Edward Moseley, and you honourable gentlemen, 
will pardon me,*' replied the steward, in his solemn keys, 
^Mhis is the i^rst time I was ever out of his msgesty's 
county of Norfolk, and I devoutly wish it may prove the 
last. — Gentlemen, 1 drink your honourable healths*" 

This was the only real speech the old man made during 
his visit, unless an occasional monosyUabic reply to a ques- 
tion could be thought so. He remained, by Sir Edward’s 
positive order, until the following day ; for having delivered 
his message, and received its answer, tie was about to take 
his departure that evening, thinking be might get a good 
piece on his road homeward, as it wanted half an hoiu* to 
sunset. On the following morning, with the sun, he was 
on his way to the house in which he had been born, and 
which he had never left for twenty-four hours at a time, in 
his life. In the evening, as he was ushered in by John 
(who had known him from his own childhood, and loved 
to show him attention) to the room in which he vras to 
sleep, he broke, what the young man called, his inveterate 
silence, with, ** Young Mr. Moseley — young gentleman — 
might 1 presume — to ask — • to see the gentleman ?" 

What gentleman ? " cried John, aatonished at the re* 
quest, and at his spewing so much. 

That saved Miss Emmy's life, sir." 

Johtinqj^ully comprehended him, and led the way to 
DenbigjBVi^m ; he was asleep, but they were admitted 
to his bed-side : the steward stoc^Torten minutes, gaahtg 
on the sleeper in silence ; and Jobs observed, as he Idew 
hia nose, on regaining his own ^artment, that his Uttle 
grey eyes twinkled with a» lustre which oot^ not he 
for any thing but a tear 
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As tlie letter was as characteristic of the writer^^as its 
bearer was of his vocatioU;i we may be eixoused giving it at 
length. 


« Dear Sir SSdward and Nephew^ 

Your letter reached the lodge too late to be answered 
that evening) as I was about to step into my bed ; but 1 
hasten to write my congratulations ; remembering the often 
repeated maxim of my kinsman Lord Gosford^ that letters 
should be answered immediately; indeed^ a neglect of.it 
had very nigh brought about an aiiair,of honour between 
the earl and Sir Stephena Hallett.- Sir Stephens was always 
opposed to us in the House of Commons of this realm ; and 
I have often thought something might have passed in the 
debate itself, which commenced the correspondence^ as the 
earl certainly told him as mucli as if he were a traitor to 
his king and country. 

But it seems that your daughter Emily has been res- 
cued from death by the grandson of General Denbigh, who 
sat with us in the House* Now I always had a good 
opinion of this young Denbigh^ who reminds me every 
time 1 look at him of my late brother^ your father-in-law, 
that was ; and 1 send my steward, Peter Johnson, express 
to the Hall, in order that be may see the sick man, and 
bring roe back a tri?e account how he fares-: for should he 
be wanting for any thing within the gift of Roderic Beniield, 
he has only to speak to have it ; not that 1 suppose 
nephew, you will willingly allow him to suffer for any 
thing, but Peter is a man of close observation, although he 
is of few words, and may suggest something beneficial that 
might escape younger heads. I pray for <— that is, I hope, 
the young man will recover, at your letter gives great 
hopes> and if he should want any little matter to help him 
along in the army, as I take it 1^ is not over we^thy , you 
have now a good opportunity to offer your assiifitRVtend** 
somdiy ; and that it may not interfere with your arrange 
mento for this winter, your draft on me for live* thousand 
p<mnds will be paid at sight ; for fear he may be prou^ 
axid. not cjboose to accept your assistancei I have this mom- 
ing detained Peter, while he has put a codicil to my wiU, 
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leaving him ten thousand pounds. You may tell Emily 
she is a naughty child^ or she trould have written me the 
whole story ; but^ poor dear^ I suppose she has other 
things on her mind just now. God bless Mr. — that 
is, God bless you all — and try if you cannot get a lieu- 
tenant-colonelcy at once — the brother of Lady Juliana's 
friend was made a lieutenant-colonel at the first step. 

** Roderxo Bbitfield.'* 

The result of Peter’s reconnoitring expedition has never 
reached oui knowledge, unless the arrival of a servant some 
days after he took his leave, with a pair of enormous 
goggles, and which the old gentleman assured his nepbow 
in a note both Peter and himself had found useful to weak 
eyes in their occasional sickness, might have been owing to 
the prudent forecast of the sagacious steward. 


CHAPTER XXL 

The morning on which Denbigh left B was a melan- 

choly one to all the members of the little circle, in which 
be had been so distinguished for his modesty, his intelli- 
gence, and his disinterested intrepidity.* Sir Edward took 
an opportunity solemnly to express his gratitude for the 
services he had rendered him ; and having retired to his 
library, delicately and earnestly pressed his availing him- 
self of the liberal ofier of Mr. Benfield tp advance his inte* 
rest in the armjr. 

‘‘ Look upon me, my dear Mr. Denbigh," said the good 
baronet, pressing hin\ by the hand, %vhile the tears stood in ^ 
his eyes, ''as a father, to supply the place of the one you' 
have so^jce^ tlv lost, Ycm are my child ; I feel as a pa- 
rent foyou^nd must be suffered to act as one/* 

To this^ affectionate offer of Sir Edward, Denbigh replied 
with an emotion equal to that of the baronet, though he 
declined, with respectful language, his offered assistance as 
unnecessary. He had friends powerful enough to advance 
his interests, without resorting to the use of mon^ ; and 
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on taking Sir Edward’s hand, aa he left the apartment, he 
added, with gpreat warmth, ** Yet, my dear sir, the day will 
come, J hope, when 1 shall ask a boon from yonr band% 
that no act of mine^ or a life of service, could entitle tne to 
receive." 

The baronet smiled his assent to a request he already 
understood, and Denbigh withdrew. 

John Moseley insisted on putting the bays in requisition 
to carry Denbigh for the first stage ; and they now stood 
caparisoned for the jaunt, with their master in a less joyous 
mood than common, waiting the appearance of his com- 
panion. 

Emily delighted in their annual excursion to Bendeld 
Lodge: slie was beloved so warmly, and returned the 
affection of its owner so sincerely, that the arrival of the 
day never failed to excite that flow of spirits which gene- 
rally accompanies anticipated pleasures, ere experience has 
proved how trifling are the greatest enjoyments the scenes 
of this life bestow. Yet as the day of their departure drew 
neoi’, her spirits sunk in proportion, and on the morning 
of Denbigh’s leave-taking, Emily seemed any thing but 
excessively happy. There was a treinour in her voice, 
and a redness about her eyes, that alarmed Lady Moseley ; 
but as the palenes% of her cheeks was immediately suc- 
ceeded with as fine a colour as the heart could wish, the 
anxious mother allowed herself to be persuaded by Mrs. 
WUson, there was no danger, and she accompanied her 
sister to her own room for some purpose of domestic eco- 
nomy. It was at fliis moment Denbigh entered : he had 
paid his adieus to the matrons at the door, and been directed 
’>y them to the little parlour in quest of Emily. 

I have come to make my parting compliments, Mi^s 
Moseley," he said m a tremulous voice, as he ventured to 
hold forth his hand : may H&ven preserviaaj^WPfeiyUig 
continued, holding it in fervour to his bosom ; then drop- 
ping it, he hastily retired, as if unwilling to trust himsdf 
any longer to utter all he felt. Emily stood a few mo*- 
ments, pale, and almost inanimate, as the tears flowed 
rapidly from her eyes, and then she sought a shelter in a 
seat of the window. Lady Moseley, on returning; was 
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tlarmed lest the draught would increase her indispotilion ; 
Dut her sister^ ^ibserving tibat the window commanded a 
view of the road^ thought the air too mild to do her 
Injury. 

The personages who composed the society at B— — 
had now^ in a great measure^ separated^ in pursuit of their 
duties or their pleasures. The merchant and bis family 
left the deanery for a watering place. Francis and Clara 
had gone on a little tour of pleasure in the northern coun- 
ties, to take L in their return homeward ; and tlie 

morning arrived for the commencement of the baronet's 
journey to the same place. The carriages had been ordered, 
and servants were running in various ways, busily employed 
in their several occupations, when Mrs. IVilscm, accom- 
panied by John and his sisters, returned from a walk they 
had taken to avoid the bustle of the house. A short distance 
from the park gates an equipage was observed approaching, 
creating by its numerous horses and attendants a dust 
which drove the pedestrians to one side of the road ; an 
uncommonly elegant and admirably fitted travelling barouche 
and six rolled by, with the graceful steadiness of an En- 
glish equipage ; several servants on horseback were in 
attendance, and ourlittle party were struck with the beauty 
of the whole estahlishmenU ^ • 

“ Can it be possible. Lord Bolton drives such elegant 
horses,” cried John, with the ardour of a connoisseur in 
that noble animal : they are the finest set in the king- 
dom.*' 

Jane’s eye had seen, through the clouds of dust, the 
armorial bearings, which seemed to float in the dark 
glossy panels of the carriage, and she observed, 'Mt is 
an earl's coronet, but they are not the Bolton arms,"" Mrs. 
Wilson and Emily had policed a gentleman reclining at 
the owner of the gallant show ; but its passage 
was too rapid to enable them to distinguish the features 
of the courteous old earl ; indeed, Mrs. Wilson remarked, 
she thought him a younger man than her friend. 

“ Pray, sir,” said John, to a tardy groom, as he dvilly 
walked l&is horse by the ladies, who has pas^ In flie 
barouche?” 
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My Lord Pcndennyeft, iir/* 

" Pendennyw I** exclaimed Mrs; WikoHj vith a tone 
of regret^ hov unfortunate ! '* 

She had seen the day named for his visit pass vrithout 
his arrival and now^ as it was too late to profit by the 
opportunity^ he had come for the second time into her 
neighbourhood. Emily had learnt by the solicitude of her 
aunt to take an interest in the young peer's movements, 
and desired John to ask a question or two ^f the groom. 

Where does your lord stop to-night ? ” 

^^At Bolton Castle, sir; and 1 heard my lord tell his 
valet that he intended staying one day hereabouts, and the 
day after to-morrow he goes to Wales, your honour." 

I thank you, friend,!' said John — when the man 
spurred his horse after the cavalcade. The carriages were 
at the door ; and Sir Edward had been hurrying Jane to 
enter, as a servant, in a rich livery, and well mounted 
galloped up and delivered a letter for Mrs. Wilson, who on 
opening it read the following : — 

The Earl of Pendennyss begs leave to present his 
most respectful compliments to Mrs. Wilson, and the family 
of Sir Edward Moseley — Lord Pendennyss will have the 
honour of paying his respects in person at any moment 
that the widow of* his late invaluable friend, Lieutenant- 
General Wilson, will please to appoint 

** Bolton Castky Friday evening'* 

To this note Mrs. Wilson, bitterly regretting the neces- 
sity which compelled her to forego the pleasure of meeting 
her paragon, wrote in reply a short letter, disliking the 
formality of a note. 

My Lord, 

I sincerely regret, that an^engagement w hidi c annot 
be postponed, compels us to leave Moseley 
hour, and must, in consequence, deprive us of the pleasure 
of your intended visit. But as ciroomstaUces have con- 
nected your iord^ip with some of the dearest, although the 
most mdaneholy, ernitsof my life, I earnestly beg you will 
no longer consider us as strangers to your person, as we 
have long ceased to be to your character. It will aflTord 
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me the greatest pleasure to. hear that there tvill be a pro- 
spect of our meeting in town next winter, where I inay find 
a move fitting opportunity of expressing those grateful 
feelings so long due to your lordship, from, your sincere 
friend, 

Charlotte Wilson. 

" Moseley Hall, Friday morning^ 

With this^answer the servant was despatched, and tlie 
carriages moved on. John had induced Emily to trust 
herself once more to the bays and his skill ; but on per- 
ceiving the melancholy of her aunt, she insisted on ex- 
changing seats with Jane, who had accepted a place in the 
carriage of Mrs. Wilson. No. objection being made, Mrs. 
Wilson and her niece rode the first afternoon together in 
her travelling chaise. The road run within a quarter of a 
mile of Bolton Castle, and the ladies endeavoured in vain 
to get a glimpse of the person of the young nobleman. 
Emily was willing to gratify her aunt’s propensity to dwell 
on the character and history of her favourite ; and hoping 
to withdraw her attention gradually from more unpleasant 
recollections, asked several trifling questions relating to 
those points. 

The earl must be very rich, aun», from the style he 
maintains.’’ 

“ Very, my dear : his fapiily I am unacquainted with, but 
I understand his title is an extremely ancient one ; and 
some one, I believe Lord Bolton, mentioned that his estates 
in ^Vales alone exceeded fifty thousand a year." 

Much good might be done," said Emily, thoughtfully, 

with such a fortune.” 

“ Much good is done," cried her aunt, with fervour. 

I am told by every one who knows him, his donations 
frequent. Sir Herbert Nicholson said he 
was extremely simple in his habits, and it leaves large 
sums at his disposal every year." 

The bestowal of money is not always charity," said 
Emily, with an arch smile and a slight colour. 

Mrs. Wilson smiled in her turn as she answered, Not 
always, but it is charity to hope for the best.” 
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' ” Sir Herbert ka^ew him then «ftki Emily. 

Perfectly well : they were associRted together in the 
service for several yeare^ and he spoke of him with a fer- 
vdur equal to my warmest expectatioiuk** 

The Moseley Arms in F was kept by an old 

butler of the family, and Sir Edward every year, in going 

to or coming from L , spent a night under its roof. 

He was received by its master with a respect that none 
who ever knew the baronet well, could withhold from his 
goodness of heart and many virtues. 

Weill Jackson," said the baronet, kindly, as he was 
seated at the supper table, ^'‘how does custom increase 
with you — 1 hope you and the master of the Dun Cow 
are more amicable than formerly." 

Why, Sir Edward," replied the host, who had lost a 
little of the deference of the servant in the landlord, but 
none of his real respect, '^Mr. Daniels and 1 are more 
upon a footing of late than we was, when your goodness 
enabled n\e to take the house ; then he got all the great 
travellers, and for more than a twelvemonth 1 had not a 
title in my house but yourself and a great London doctor, 
that was called here to see a sick person in the town. He 
had the impudence to call me the knight barrow-knight, 
your honour, and w,e had a quarrel upon that account." 

1 am glad, however, to find you are gaining in the 
rank of your customers, and trust, as the occasion has 
ceased, you will be more inclined to be good-natured to 
each other." 

** 'Vtniiy, as to good nature. Sir Edward, 1 lived with 
your honour ten years, and you must know somewhat of 
my temper,*^ said Jackson, with the sdf-satisfaction of an 
approving conscience ; but Sam Daniels is a man who is 
never easy unless he is left quietly^st the top of 
However," continued the host vnth a chucklef^*wi9|v^ 
given him a dose lately." 

How so, Jackson ? " inquired the baronet willing to 
gratify the man s wish to relate his triumphs. 

Your honoiu must have heard mention made of a great 
lord, the Duke of Derwent; well. Sir Edward, about nx 
weeks agdne he past through with my Lord Chatterton." 

1 
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Chatterton !” exdaimad #ohnt interrupting Itim^ 
he been so near us agaiu/aud so lately 

*'Yes,«Mr. Moseley^’' replied Jackson with a look of 
importance : they dashed into my yard with their cbeise 

and four, with Hve sert'ants, and would you think it. Sir 
Edward, they liadn't been in the house ten minutes^ b^ore 
Daniels' son was hsbing from the servants who they were. 
I told him; Sir Edward — dukes don't come every day.” 

How came you to get his grace away from the Dun 
Cow — Chance ? *' 

Noj your honour,” said the host, pointing to his sign, 
and bowing reverently to his old master, ^^tlie Moseley 
Arms did it. Mr. Daniels used to taunt me with having 
w'orn a livery, and has said more than once he could milk 
his cow, but that your honour s arms would never lift me 
into a comfortable seat for life ; so 1 just sent him a mes- 
sage, by the way of letting him know my good fortune^ 
your honour.*^ 

" And what was it ? 

Only that your honour s arms had shoved a duke and 
a baron into my house — that’s all/* 

And 1 suppose Daniels' legs shoved your messenger 
out of his,” said John, laughing. 

*^No, Mr. Moseley; Daniels would hardly dare do 
that ; but yesterday, your honour, yesterday evening, beat 
every thing. Daniels was seated before his door, and I 
was taking a pipe at mine, Sir Edward, as a coach and six, 
with servants upon servants, drove down the street : it got 
near ns^ and the boys were rdning the horses into the yard 
of the Dun Cow, as the gentleman in the coach saw my 
dgn. He sent a groom to inquire who kept the house ; I 
got up, your honour, and told him my name, sir. * Mr. 
Jac k s on/ said his lordship, * my respect for the family of 
is^lfrlEIuwdfd Moseley is too great not to give my custom to 
an old servant of his family/ ” 

** Indeed/’ said the baronet : "pray who waa my ford?” 
" The Earl Of Pendennyss, your honour* Oh, he is a 
swept gentleman, and he asked all about my living tirith 
your honour, and about Madam Wilson/’^ 

" Did hislordi^p stay the^night?’’ inquired Mnu 
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Bon, excessively grati^d a discovery of the jlispoudoa 
manifested by tiie earl towards bear* 

Yes, m^ra,— he left ’here after brcakftwt.** 

** What message did you send the Dun Cow this timcj 
Jackson ? ciac^ John* 

Jackson looked a litde foolish^ but the question being 
repeated, he answered Why, sir, 1 was a little crowded 
for room, gnd so your honour, so 1 just sent Tom across 
the street, to know if Mr. Daniels couldn't keep a couple of 
the grooms/' 

** And Tom got his head bredee/’ 

No, Mr. John, the tankard missed him ; but if-— 

Very well/’ said the baronet, willing to change the con- 
versation, ** you have been so fortunate of late, you can 
afford to be generous ; and 1 advise you to cultivate liar«» 
mony witli your neighbour, or I may take my arms down, 
and you may lose your noble visiters — see my room pro* 
parei” 

^ Yes, your honour," said the host, and bowing respect- 
fully, he withdrew. 

** At least, aunt,” cried John pleasantly, we have the 
pleasure of supping in the same room with the puissant 
earl, albeit there be tw'enty-four hoars’ difference in the 
time.” 

1 sincerely wish there had not been that difperenee/* 
observed his father, taking his sister kindly by the hand. 

Such an e<|uipage must have been a harvest indeed to 
Jackson," remarked the mother, as they broke up for the 
evening. 

The whole establishment at Benfield Lodge were drawn 
up to receive them on the following day in the great hail, 
and in the centre was fixed the uprighf and lank figure of 
its master, with his companion in leanness, h onesj Pe ter 
Johnson, on his right. * '<•*^****‘^*■1 

** 1 have made out, Sir Edward and my Lady Moadey, 
to get as far as my entrance, to receive the favour you are 
eonferring upon me* It was a rule in my day, one 
invariably practised by all the great nobility, aui^ as iioKil 
Gosford o^and and ^ his sister, the lady Juliana Ihijm 
ton, always to receive and quit their guests in the obuntry 

L 2 
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at the great entrance ; and in conformity — * ah, Emmy 
dear/' cried the old gentleman^ folding her in hia arms as 
the tears rolled down his cheelu^ forgetting his speech in 
the warmth of his fueling, ^^yon are saved to us again; 
God be praised — there^ that will do, let m§ breathe 
me breathe ; and then by the way of getting rid of his 
softer feelings, he turned upon John ; so, youngster, you 
would be playing with edge tools, and put the life of your 
sister in danger. No gentleman held a gun in my day ; 
that IS, no gentleman about the court. My Lord Gosford 
had never killed a bird in his life, or drove his horse ; no, 
sir, gentlemen then were not coachmen. Peter, how old 
was 1 before I took the reins of the chaise, in driving 
round the estate — the time you broke your arm ? it 
was — " 

Peter, who stood a little behind his master, in modest 
retirement, and who had only thought his elegant form 
brought thither to embellish the show, when called upon, 
advanced a step, made a low bow, and answered in h«a 
sharp key, — 

In the year 1798, your honour, and tlic S8th of his 
present Majesty, and the 6'4th year of your life, sir, June 
the l^th, about meridian." 

Peter dropped back as he finished ; hut recollecting 
himself, regained his place with a bow, as he added, new 
style." 

How are you, old style?” cried John, with a slap on 
the back that made the steward jump again. 

Mr. John Moseley — young gentleman' — a term 
Peter had left off using to the baronet within the last ten 
} ears — ** did you think — to bring home — the goggles ? " 

Oh yes," said John, gravely, producing them from 
his po^et Most of the party having entered the parlour, 
idisfpHnEfe^ carefully on the bald head of the steward 
« There, Mr. , Peter Johnson, you have your propertj 
again, safe and sound." 

** And Mr. Denbigh said be fdt much indebted to your 
consideration in sending them/’ said Emily, soothingly, as 
she took them otf with her beautiful hands. 

Ah, Mias Emmy/’ said the steward, with one of hia 
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best bows, that was — a noble act; God bless him;'* 
then holding up his finger significantly, the fourteenth 
codicil to master's wil\** and Peter laid his finger along- 
side his nose^ as he nodded his bead in silence. 

1 hope the thirteenth contains the name of honest 
Peter Johnson/' said the young lady, who felt herself un- 
commonly well pleased with the steward's conversation. 

witness. Miss Emmy witness to all — but God 
forbid/* said the steward with solemnity, I should ever 
live to see the proving of them : no. Miss Emmy, master 
has done for me what he intended, while I had youth to 
enjoy it I am rich. Miss Emmy — good three hundred 
a year/* Emily, who had seldom heaid as long a speech 
as the old man's gratitude drew from him, expressed her 
pleasure at hearing it, and shaking him kindly by the 
hand, left him for the parlour. 

“ Niece/’ said Mr. Benfield, having scanned the party 
closely with his eyes, ** where is Colonel Denbigh ? ** 

** Colonel Egerton, you mean, sir," interrupted Lady 
Moseley. 

No, my Lady Moseley,” replied her uncle with great 
formality, I mean Colonel Denbigh. I take it he is a 
colonel by this time,*' looking expressively at the baronet ; 

and who is fitter to' be a colonel or a general, than a man 
who is not afraid of gunpowder ? " 

Colonels mu8tha\e been scarce in your youth, sir/' 
cried John, who had rather a mischievous propensity to 
start the old man on his hobby. 

No, jackanapes, gentlemen killed one another then^ 
although they did not torment the innocent birds: honour 
was as dear to a gentleman of George the Second's courts 
as to those of his grandson's, and honesly too, sirrah — ay^. 
honesty. I remember when we wtfre in, there 
man of doubtful integrity in the ministry, or on our sidu 
even ; and then again, when we went out, the opposition 
benches were, filled with sterling characters, making a par-^ 
liament that was correct throughout. Can you show VMt 
such a thing at this day * 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

A FE«r days after the arriTal of the Moseleys at the lodge^ 

Johii drove hia Bisters to the little village of Jj 3 which 

at that time was thronged with an unusual number of 
visiters. It had^ among other fashionable arrangements 
for the accommodation of its guests^ one of those circu- 
lators of good and evil^ a public library. Books are, in a 
great measure^ the instruments of controlling the opinions 
of a nation like ours. They are an engine, alike powerful 
to save or to destroy. It cannot be denied, that our libra- 
ries contain as many volumes of the latter, as the former 
description ; for we rank amongst the latter, that long 
catalogue of idle productions, which, if they produce no 
other evil^ lead to the mis-spending of time> our own per* 
haps included. But cannot* refrain expressing )ur 
regret, that such formidable weapons in the cause of mo-' 
nrlity should be suffered to be wielded by any indifferent 
or mercenary dealer, who undoubtedly will consult rather 
the public tastes than the private good ; the evil may be 
remediless, yet we love to express our sentiments, though 
we should suggest nothing new or even profitable. Into 
one of these haunts of the idle, then, John Moseley entered 
With a lovely sister leaning on either arm. Books were the 
entertainers of Jane, and instructors of Emily, Sir Ed- 
ward was fond of reading of a certain sort — that which 
required no great depth of thought, or labour of research ; 
amd, like most others who are averse to contention> and 
cMsposed to be easily satisfied, the baronet sometimes found 
-h«4iJ!^*jirboured opinions on things not exactly reconcile- 
fiXle with the truth, or even with each other. It is quite 
as dangerous to give up your faculties to the guidance of 
the author you are perusing, as it is unprofitable to be 
captiously wrutinising every syllable he may happen to 
advance; and Sir Edward was, if any thing, a little 
inclined to the dangerous propensity. Unpleasant^ 

* Edward Moseley never was. Lady Moseley very seldom 
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took a book in ber hand : her opiniooe were established to 
her own satisfaction on all important points^ and on the 
minor ones^ she made ft a rnk to coihci^ mth the popular 
feeling. Jane had 0 mind more active than her father, 
and more brilliant than tier mother ; and if she had not 
imbibed injurious impressions from the unlicensed and in* 
discriminate readings he practised, it was more owing to the. 
fortunate circumstance, that the baronet's library contained 
nothing extremely offensive to a pure taste, nor dangerous 
to good morals, than to any precaution of her parents 
against tlie deadly, the irretrievable injury to be sustained! 
from ungovemed liberty in this respect to a female mind. 
On the other Jiand, Mrs. Wilson had inculcated the neces- 
sity of restraint, in selecting the books for her perusal, so 
strenuously on her niece, that what at first had been the 
effects of oliedience and submission, had now settled into 
taste and habit ; and Emily seldom opened a book, unless 
in search of information ; or if it were the indulgence of a 
less commendable spirit, it was an indulgence chastened by 
a taste and judgment that lessened the danger, if it did not 
entirely remove it. 

The room was filled with gentlemen and ladies ; and 
while John was exchanging bis greetings with several of 
the neighbouring gentry of his acquaintance, bis sisters 
were running hastily over a catalogue of the books kept for 
circulation, as an elderly lady, of foreign accent and dress, 
entered, and depositing a couple of religious works on the 
counter, she inquired for the remainder of the set. The 
peculiarity of her idiom and her proximity to the jisters, 
eauseu them both to look up at the moment ; and, to the 
•Ofprise of Jane, her sister uttered a slight exclamation of 
pleasure. The foreigner was attracted by the eoundy and 
after a moment’s hesitation, she respectfully courtesied. 
Emily advancing, kindly offer&l her kaDd,^8M%|pnpm|^ 
inquiries after each other's welfare succeeded. TO the 
qU^ttona asked after the friend of the matron, Emily learnt, 
with imme surprise, and no less satisfaction, that she resided 
in a retired ^ttage, about five miles from L*- where 
they had been for the last dx months, and where they 
expected to remain for some time, until she could pre* 
h 4 
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vail an Mrs. Fitzgerald to reftfirn to Spam ; a dting^ flow 
there Was peace, of which she did not despair.'' After 
asking leave to call on them In their retreat, and ex^ 
cliatiging good wishes, the Spanish lady withdrew ; and| 
as Jane had made her selection, was followed immediately 
by John Moseley and his sisters. Emily, in their walk 
•home, acquainted her brother, that the companion of their 
Bath incognita had been at the library, and that for the 
first tjine>«he had learnt that their young acquaintance was, 
or had been, married, and her name. John listened to his 
sister with the interest which the beautiful Spaniard had 
excited at the time they first met ; and laughingly told 
her, he could not believe their unknown frjend had ever 
been a wife. To satisfy this doubt, and to gratify a wish 
they both had to renew their acquaintance with the 
foreigner, they agreed to drive to the cottage the follow- 
ing morning, accompanied by Mrs. Wilson and Jane, if 
shq would go ; but the next day was the one appointed by 
Egerton for his arrival at L , and Jane, under a pre- 

tence, of writing letters, declined the excursion. She baa 
carefully examined the papers since his departure; had 
seen his name included in the arrivals at London, and at 
a later day had read an account of the review by the com- 
mander in chief of the regiment to which he belonged. 
He had never written to any of her friends, but, judging 
from her own feelings, ^he did not in the least doubt he 
would be as punctual as love could make him. Mrs. WiU 
son listened to her niece's account of the unexpected inter- 
view in the library with pleasure, and cheerfully promised 
to accompany them in their morning's excursion, as Ihe bad 
both a wish to alleviate sorrow, and a desire to better under- 
stand the character of this accidental acquaintance of Emily's. 

Mr. Benfield and the baronet had a long conversation in 
reli^lASiif^SQKa^igh's fortune''the morning a^r their arrival ; 
and tife old man was loud in his expression of dissatisfaction 
at the youngster’s pride. As the baronet, however, in the fhU 
ness of his afiection and simplicity, betrayed to hisunede his 
expectation of a union between Denbigh and his daiight^, 
Mr. Benfield became contented with ^is reward; one fill, 
he thought, for any services : — on the whole, It wis 
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bestj as be was to mairy Empay^ he liihouid sell out of the 
array ; and as thete would he an ekotiop soon, he would bring 
him into parliament — yes — yes — it did a raan so mucii 
good to sit one term in the parliament of this realm — to 
study human nature ; all Ids own knowledge in that way 
was raised on the foundations laid in the house/' To this 
Sir Edward cordially assented, and the gentlemen separated, 
happy in their arrangements to advance the welfare of two 
beings they so sincerely loved. 

Although the care and wisdom of Mrs. Wilson had pro- 
hibited the admission of any romantic or enthusiastic 
expectations of happiness into Ae day-dreams of her charge, 
yet the buoyancy of health, of hope, of youth, of inno- 
cence, had elevated Emily to a height of enjoyment, 
hitherto unknown to her usually placid and disciplined 
j)leasure8. Denbigh certainly mingled in most of her 
thoughts, both of tlic past and the future, and she stood on 
the threshold of that fantastic edifice, in which Jane ordn 
narily resided. Emily was in the situation, perhaps the 
most dangerous to a young female Christian: her heart, her 
affections, were given to a man, to appearance, every way 
worthy of possessing them, it is true ; but she had admitted 
a rival iii her love to her Maker ; and to keep those feelings 
distinct, to bend the passions in due submission to the 
more powerful Consfderatioiis of endless duty, of unbounded 
gratitude, is one of tlic most trying struggles of Christian 
fortitude. W e are much more a])t to forget our God in 
prosperity than adversity ; — the weakness of human nature 
drives us to seek assistance in distress, but vanity and 
worldly mindedness often induce us to imagine we control 
the happiness we only enjoy. 

Sir Edward and Lady Moseley could see nothing in the 
prospect of the future but lives of peace and contentment 
for their children. Clara waa^ happily settlejL-jjjj^ier 
sisters were on the eve of making connections wuniSJlhSS^ 
family, condition, and certain character. What more could 
be done for them ? They must, like other people, take 
their chances in the lottery of life ; they could only hope 
arid pray for their prosperity, and this they did with (P^aat ' 
eiftcerity. Not ao Mrs. Wilson ; she had iho 
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invaluable charge intrusted to her keeping mth too much 
assiduity, too keen an interest, too just a sense of the awful 
responsibility she had undertaken, to desert her post at the 
moment watchfulness was most required. By a temperate, 
but firm and welUchosen conversation, she kept alive the 
sense of her real condition in her niece, and laboumi bard to 
prevent the blandishments of life from supplanting the lively 
hope of enjoying^another existence. She 'endeavoured, by 
her pious example, her prayers, and her judiciyus allusions, 
to keep the passion of love in the breast of Emily second- 
ary to the more important object of her creation ; and, by 
the aid of a kind and Almighty Providence, her labours, 
though arduous, were crowned with success. 

As the family were seated round the table after dinner, 
on the day of their walk to the library, John Moseley, 
awakening from a reverie, exclaimed suddenly, — 

“ Which do you think the handsomest, Emily, Grace 
Chatterton, or Miss Fitzgerald 

Emily laughed as she answered, “ Grace, certainly ; do 
you not think so, brother ? 

Yes, on the whole ; but don’t you think Grace looks 
like her mother at times ? '' 

Oh no ; she is the image of Chatterton,” 

** She is very like yourself, Emmy dpar,” said Mn Ben- 
deld, who was listening to their conversation. 

Me, dear uncle ,* 1 have never heard it remarked 
before.” 

** Yea, yes, she Is as much like you as she can stare. I 
never saw as great a resemblance, excepting between you 
and Lady Juliana — Lady Juliana, Emmy, was a beauty in 
her day ; very like her uncle, old Admiral Griffin — you 
can't remember the admiral — he lost an eye in a battle 
with the Dutch, and part of his cheek in a frigate, when a 
Younji^Mhi fighting the Dons, Oh, he was a pleasant old 
; many a guinea has he given me when I was a 
boy at school.” 

And he looked like Grace Chatterton, uncle, did he P’* 
asked John, innocently. 

No, sir, he did pot j who said he looked li^e Gito 
Chatterton, jackaUapet ?” 
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** Why, I thicnigllt y<m made it 5t^t, wr ; but perhaps 
it waa the deaciriptiQii that deceli^ed me his eye and 
eh^k, uDQle." 

^*Did Lord Goaford leave ehildten, imde?’' inquired 
Emily, throwing a look of reproach at John* 

** No, Emmy dear ; his only chiid, a son, died at school. 
I shall never forget the grief of poor Lady Juliana* She 
postponed a visit to Bath three weeks on account of it. A 
gentleman who was paying his addresses to her at the time, 
offered then, and was refused* — indeed, her self-denial 
raised suCh an admiration of her in the men, that imme- 
diately after the death of young Lord Dayton, no less than 
seven gentlemen offered, and were refused in one week, I 
heard Lady Juliana say, that what between lawyers and 
suitors, she had not a moment's peace.'’ 

Lawyers ! ” cried Sir Edward : what had she to do 
witli lawyers?” 

** Why, Sir Edward, six thousand a-year fell to her by 
tho death of her nephew ; and there were trustees and 
deeds to be made out ■— poor young woman, she was so 
afibcted, Emmy, I don’t think she jvent out for a week — 
all the time at home reading papers, and attending to her 
important concerns. Oh ! she was a woman of taste ; her 
mourning, and b^vcries, and new carriage, were more ad- 
mired than those of any one about tlie court. Yes, ytMS, the 
title is extinct ; I know of none of the name now. The 
earl did not survive his loss but six years, and the countess 
died broken-hearted, about a twelvemonth before him.*' 
^And Lady Juliana, unde,” inquired John; ''what 
became of her ? did she marry ? *' 

The old man helped himself a glass of wine, and 
looked over his shoulder to see if Peter was at hand. Peter, 
wdia had been originally butler, and had made it a condi- 
tion of his preferment, that, Whenever there 
he should be allowed to preside at the sideboard, 
at bis station. Mr. Benfidd, seeing his old friend near 
him, ventured to talk on a subject 1^ seldom trusted him- 
self with in company. 

Why» yes ^ yes — she did marry, ii s tnwi altnough 
ahe <nd me she intended to die a maid; bat— <^heui—- 
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1 suppose^ hem — it was compassion for the old viscounty 
who often said he could not live without her ; and then it 
gave her the power of doipg so much good, a jointurd of 
live thousand a^year added to her own income : yet — hem 
— I do confess I did not think she would have chosen 
such an old and infirm man — but, Peter, give me a glass 
of clai*et.*’ Peter handed the claret, and the old man pro- 
ceeded ; — They say he was very cross to her, and fliat, 
no doubt, must have made her unhappy, she was so very 
tender-hearted.” 

How much longer the old gentleman would have con- 
tinued in this strain, it is impossible to say ; but he was 
interrupted by the opening of the parlour door, and the 
sudden appearance on its threshold of Denbigh. Every 
countenance glowed with pleasure at this unexpected return 
ef their favourite ; and but for the prudent caution of Mrs, 
Wilson, in handing a glass of water to her niece, the sur- 
prise might have proved too much for her. The salutations 
of Denbigh were returned, by the different members of the 
family, with a cordiality that must have told him how 
much he was valued by#dl its branches ; and after briefly 
informing them that his review was over, and that he had 
thrown himself into a chaise and travelled post until he 
had rejoined them, he took his seat by Mr. J 3 eiifield, who re- 
ceived him with a marked preference, exceeding that which 
he had shown to any man who had ever entered his doors, 
Lord Gosford himself not excepted. Peter removed from 
his station behind his master’s chair to one where he could 
face the new-comer ; and after wiping his eyes until they 
filled 80 rapidly with water, that at last he was noticed by 
the delighted John to {fiit on the identical goggles which 
his care had provided* for Denbigh in his illness. His 
laugh drew the attention of the rest to the honest steward; 
a nd wtoiWiBl^bigh was told* this was Mr. Benfield's am- 
^S^adlr to the Hall, he rose from his chair, and, taking 
the old man by the hand, kindly thanked him for his 
thoughtful cousideratiou for bis weak eyes. 

Peter took the offered hand in both his own, and afikew 
making one or two unsuccessful efforts to speak, be uttered. 

Thank you, thank you; may Heaven bless you,^ ami 
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hnnrt into tears. This stopt the hragh ; and John Mowed 
the steward from Uie room, while his master exclaimed, 
wiping his eyes, '^Kind and condescending; just such 
another as my old friend, the Earl of Qosford/’ 


CHAPTER XXIIL 

At the appointed hour, the carriage of Mrs. Wilson was 
ready to convey herself and niece to the cottage of Mrs. 
Fitzgerald.* John was left behind, under the pretence of 
keeping Denbigh company in his morning avocations, but 
really because Mrs. Wilson doubted the propriety o'f his 
becoming a visiting acquaintance at a house, tenanted as 
the cottage was represented to be. John was too fond of 
his friend to make any serious objections, and was satisfied 
for the present, by sending his compliments, and requesting 
his sister to ask permission for him to call in one of his 
morning excursions, in order to pay his personal respects. 

They found the cottage a beautiful and genteel, though 
a very small and retired, dwelling, almost bid by the trees 
and shrubs which surrounded it, and its mistress in its 
little verandah, expecting the arrival of Emily. Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald was a Spaniard, under twenty, of a melancholy, yet 
highly interesting countenance ; her manners were soft and 
retiring, but evidently bore the impression of good company, 
if not of high life. She was extremely pleased with this 
renewal of attention on the part of Emily, and expressed her 
gratitude to both" ladies for their kindness in seeking her 
out in her solitude. She presented her more mattonly 
companion to them, by the name of Donna Lorenza ; and 
as nothing but good feeling 4)revailed, and u s eless cere- 
mony was banished, the little party were sooiTbn "SSraffiit 
friendly intercourse. The young widow (for sudn her 
dress indicated her to be) did the honours of her house 
with graceful ease, and conducted her visiters into her 
little grounds, whic]^, together with the cottage, gave evi- 
dent proofs of the taste and elegance of its occupant. The 
establishment she supported she represeht^ as very small ; 
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two women and an aged raaia servant^ with oiScasionally a 
labourer for her garden and ^rubbery. They never visited i. 
it was a resolution she bad made on fixing iier residence 
here ; but if Mrs. Wilson and Miss Moseley would forgive 
the rudeness of not returning their call, nothing would give 
her more satisfaction than a frequent renewal of their visits. 
Mrs. Wilson took so deep an interest in the misfortunes of 
so young a female, and was so much pleased with the 
modest resignation of her manner, that it required little 
persuasion on the part of the recluse to obtain a promise of 
soon repeating her visit. Emily mentioned the request of 
John, and Mrs. Fitzgerald received it with a mournful 
smile, as she replied that Mr. Moseley had laid her under 
such >111 obligation in their brst interview, «he could not 
deny herself the pleasure of again thanking him for it ; but 
she must be excused if she desired they would limit their 
attendants to him, as there was but one gentleman in Eng- 
land whose visits she admitted, and it was seldom indeed 
he called ; he had seen her but once since she had resided 
in Norfolk. 

After giving a promise not to suffer any one else to ac- 
company tliera, and promising an early call again, our 
ladies returned to Benfield Lodge in season to dress for 
dinner. On entering tlie drawing-room, they found the 
elegant person of Colonel Eger ton leaning on the back of 
Jane’s chair, lie had arrived during their absence, and 
immediately sought the baronet’s family. His reception, 
if not as warm as tlint given to Denbigh, was cordial from 
all but the master of the house ; and even he was in such 
spirits by the company around him, and the prospects of 
Emily’s marriage (which he considered as settled), that he 
forced himself to an' appearance of good will he did not 
feel. Colon el Egerton was either deceived by his manner* 
a man of the world to discover his suspicion, 
and IVery thing in consequence was very harmoniously, if 
not sincerely, conducted between them. 

Lady Moseley was completely happy. If she bad the 
least doubts before, as to the intentions of Egerton, they 
were now removed. HJs joutney fo that upfafthioniabte 
watering-place Was owing to his passion; and however 
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£he might at limes hav^ doubted as to Sir Edgar's heir, 
Denbigh she thought a man of too littk eonaequence in 
the world, to make it possible he would neglect to profit 
by his situation in the family of Sir Edward Moseley. 
She was satisfied with both connections. Mr. Benfield 
had told her, General Sir Frederick Denbigh was nearly 
allied to the Duke of Derwent, and Denbigh had said the 
general was his grandfather. Wealth, she knew Emily 
would possess from both her uncle and aunt ; and the ser« 
vices of the gentleman had thdr due weight upon the feel- 
ings of the affectionate mother. The greatest of her 
maternal anxieties was removed, and she looked forward to 
the peaceful enjoyment of the remnant of her days in the 
bosom of her descendants. John, the heir of a baronetcy, 
and 15,000/. a year, might suit himself ; and Grace 
Chatterton she thought would be likely to prove the future 
Lady Moseley. Sir Edward, without entering so deeply 
into anticipations of the future as his wife, experienced an 
equal degree of contentment ; and it would have been a 
difficult task to discover in the island a roof, under which 
there resided at the moment more happy countenances 
than at Benfield Lodge ; for as its master had insisted on 
Denbigh’s becoming an inmate, he was obliged to extend 
his hospittdity in an equal degree to Colonel Egerton: 
indeed, the subject had been fully canvassed between him 
and Peter the morning of his arrival, and was near being 
decided against his admission, when the steward, who had 
picked up all the incidents of the arbour scene from the 
servants (and of course with many exaggerations), men- 
tioned to his master that the colonel was very active, and 
that he even contrived to bring water to revive Miss 
Emmy, o great distance, in the hat of Captain Jarvis, 
which was full of holes, Mr. John having blown it ofi' the 
head of the captain without hurting a hair, in a 

woodcock. This mollified the master a little, anc 
agreed to suspend his decision for farther observation. At 
dinner, the colonel happening to admire the really hand, 
some face of Lord Gosford, as dt^neated by Sir Jodbua . 
EeynoldB, which graced the dining-room of Benfield 
Lodge, its master, in a moment of unusual kindne^ gave 
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the invitation : it was politely accepted, anil the colonel at 
once domesticate. 

'file face of Jolin Moseley alone, at times, exhibited 
evidences of care and thought, and at such moments, it 
might be a subject of doubt, whether he thought the roost 
of Grace Chatterton or her mother: if the latter, the 
former was sure to lose ground in his estimation — a serious 
misfortune to John, not to be able to love Grace without 
alloy. His letters from her brother mentioned his being 
still at Denbigh Castle, in VTestmorelaiul, the seat of his 
friend the Duke of Derwent; and John thought, one or 
two of his encomiums on Lady Harriet Denbigh, the sis- 
ter of his grace, augured that the unkindness of Emily 
might in time be forgotten. The dowager and her daugh. 
ters were at the seat of a maiden aunt in Yorkshire, where, 
as John knew no male animal was allowed admittance, he 
was tolerably easy at the disposition of things. Nothing 
but legacy-hunting, he knew, would induce the dowager 
to submit to such a banishment from the other sex ; but 
that was so preferable to husband-hunting, he was satis- 
fied. 1 wish," said John, mentally, as he finished the 
perusal of his letter, mother Chatterton would get mar- 
ried herself, and she might let Kate and Grace manage for 
themselves. Kate would do very well, 1 dafe say, and 
how would Grace make out ! ’’ Johnisighed, and whistled 
for Dido and Rover. 

In the manners of Colonel Egerton there was the same 
general disposition to please, and the same unremitted 
attention to the wishes and amusements of Jane : they had 
renewed their poetical invesUgations ; and Jane eagerly 
encouraged a taste which afforded her delicacy some little 
colouring for the .indulgence of an association diffbrent 
from the real truth, and which, in her estimation, was 
necesgm: to her happiness. Mrs. Wilson thought the 
iifH^^n^Detween the two suitors for the favour of her 
ni^es was if any thing increased by their short separ- 
ation, and particularly noticed om the part of the colonel an 
aversion to Denbigh, that at times painfully alarmed, by 
exciting apprehensions for the future happiness of the pre* 
cious treasure she had prepared herself to yield to has 
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solicitations, whenever properly profibred. In the inter- 
course between Emily end her preserver, as there was 
nothing tQr condemn, so tharc was much admire. The 
attentions of Denbigh were pointed, although less exclu. 
fiivc than those of the colonel ; and the aunt was 'pleased 
to observe, that if the manners of Egerton ]had more of the 
gloss of life, those of Denbigh were certainly distinguished 
by a more finished delicacy and propriety : the* one' ap- 
peared the infiuence of custom and association, with a 
tincture of artifice; the otlier, benevolence, with a just 
perception of what was due to others, and with an air of 
sincerity when speaking of sentiments and principles, that 
was particularly 'pleasing to the watchfid widow : at times, 
however, she could not but observe an air of restraint, if 
not ef awkwardness, about him, that was a little sur- 
prising. It was most observable in mixed s<)ciety, and 
once or twice her imagination pictured his sensations into 
something like alarm. These nnpleasaiU interruptions to 
her admiration were soon forgotten in hor just apprecia- 
tion of the more solid parts of his character which appeared 
literally to be unexceptionable ; and when momentary un- 
easiness would sleal over her, the remembrance of the 
opinion of Dr. Ives, his behaviour witli Jarvis, his charily, 
and chiefly Ins devotion to her niece, would not fail to 
drive the disagrec'able thoughts from her mind. Emily 
lierself moved about, the image of joy and innocence. 
If Denbigh were near her, she was happy; if absent, site 
sufFered jjo uneasiness ; Jicr feelings were so ardent, and 
yet so pure, that jealousy had iitJ admission : perhaps no 
circumstances existed to excite this usual attendant of the 
passion ; hut as the heart of Emily was more enchained 
than her imagination, her affections wre not of the rest- 
less nature of ordinary attachments, though more dangerous 
to her peace of mind in the event of an unfortuii^^JW‘^1^1 
With Denbigh she never walked or rode alone. He #ar 
never made the request, and her delicacy would have 
shrunk from such an open manifestation of her preference ; 
hut he read to lier and her aunt ; he accompanied them in 
their little excursions ; and once or twice John noticed that 
she took the offered hand of Denbigh to assist her over any 
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little impediment in theii* eourae^ instead of her usiud 
anobtrusive custom of taking bis arm on such occasions. 
it jyiisg Emily,” thought John, you appear to have 
chosen another favourite/’ on lier doing this three times in 
succession, in one of their walks ; how strange it is^ 
women will quit their natural friends for a face they Jiave 
hardly seen," John forgot his own — There is no 
danger, dear Grace/’ when his sister was almost dead with 
apprehension. But John loved Emily too w^ell to witness 
her preference of another with sal«isfaction, even though 
Denbigh was the favourite, a feeling which soon wore 
away, however, by dint of custom and reflection. Mr. 
Benfleld had taken it into his head, that if the wedding of 
Emily could he solemnised while the family was at the 
lodge, it would render him the happiest of men, and how 
to ‘compass this object, was the occupation of a whole 
morning’s contemplation. Happily for Emily’s blushes, 
the old gentleman harboured the most fastidious notions of 
female delicacy, and never in conversation made the most 
distant allusion to ‘the expected connection. He, there- 
fore, in conformity with these feelings, could do nothing 
openly ; all must be the effect of management, and as he 
thought Peter one of the best contrivers in the world, to 
his ingenuity he determined to refer the arrangement. 

The bell rang — Send Johnson to me, David." 

In a few minutes the drab coat and blue yam stockings 
entered his dressing-room with the body of Mr. Peter 
Johnson snugly cased within them. 

Peter,” commenced Mr. Benfleld, pointing kindly to 
a chair, which the steward respectfully declined, 1 sup- 
pose you know that Mr. Denbigh, the grandson of General 
Denbigh, who was in parliament with me, is about to marry 
my little Emmy." 

as he bowed an assent. 

^’^‘Now, Peter, a wedding would of all things make me 
most happy ; that is, to have it here in the lodge : it wtould 
remind me so much of the marriage of Lord ^sford, and 
the bridemaids. I wish your opinion how to bring it 
about, before they leave us. Sir Edward and Anne decline 
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interfering, anil Mrs. Wilson I am afraid to apeak to on 
the subject/" 

Fetor vi as not a little alarmed by this sudden requisition 
on his inventive faculties^ especially as a lady was in the 
case ; but, as he prided himself on serving his master, and 
loved the hilarity of a wedding in his heart, he cogitated 
for some time in silence^ when having thought a pre- 
liminary question or two necessary, he broke it with Bay* 
ittg. — 

Every thing, I suppose, master, is settled between the 
young people ? ” 

Every thing, I take it, Peter/' 

‘‘ And Sir Edward and my lady ? ** 

Willing ; perfectly willing/* 

“And Madam Wilson, sir.^^** 

“ Willing, Peter, willing/" 

“ And Mr. John and Miss Jane ? 

“ All willing ; the whole family is willing, to the best 
of my belief."’ 

“ There is the Rev. Mr. Ives and Mrs. Ives, master/" 

“ They wish it, I know : don’t you think they wish 
others as happy as themselves, Peter ? *' 

“ No doubt they do, master; well, then, as every body 
is willing* and the^ young people agreeable, the only thing 
to be clone, sir, is^ "* 

“ Is what, Peter ? *' exclaimed his impatient master, 
observing him to hesitate. 

“ Why, sir, to send for the priest, I take it." 

“ Pshaw ! Peter Johnson, I know that myself," replied 
the dissatisfied old man : “ cannot you help me to a better 
plan?"’ • 

“ Why, master,*" said Peter, “ I- would have done as 
well for Miss Emmy and your honour, as I would have 
done for myself : now, sir, when I courted Steele, 
your honour, in the year of our Lord one thousand 
hundred and sixty-dve, 1 should have been married but for 
one difficulty,- which your honour says is removed in the 
case of Miss Emmy." 

Mfhat was that, Peter ?" asked his mastei io a tender 

ton?* 

If 2 
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She ivasn’t willing, sir.” 

" Very well, poor Peter/' replied Mr. Benfield, mildly, 
you may go /' and the steward, bowing low, withdrew. 
The similarity of their fortunes in love was a strong 
link in the sympathies whieh bound the master and man 
together, and the former never failed to be softened by an 
allusion to Patty. The want of tact in the man, on the 
present occasion, after much reflection, was attributed by 
his master to the fact that Peter had never sat in parlia- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Mns.Wii.soiv and Emily, in the fortnight they had been 
iit Benfield Lodge, paid frequent and long visits to the 
cottage ; and each succeeding interview left a more favour- 
able impression of the character of its mistress, and 
greater certainty that she was unfortunate. The latter, 
imwevor, alluded very slightly to her situation or former 
iife ; she was a Protestant to the great *:u»-priBc of Mr?. 
Arilson ; and one that misery hod made nearly jyquaiiited 
with the religion p'.ic professed. Their conversations 
chiefly turned on the customs of her own, as contrasted 
- ith those of her adopted country, or in a pleasant exchange 
of opiriions, which the ladies possessed in complete unison. 
One morning John had accompanied them and been ad- 
mitted ; Mrs. Fitzgerald receiving him with the frankness 
of an old acquaintance, though with the reserve of a Span- 
ish lady. His visits were permitted under the direction of 
his aunt, but no others of the gentlemen were included 
amongst her guests. Mrs. "IPilson had casually mentioned, 
abi^tice of her niece, the interposition of Denbigh 
bctwwn her and death ; and Mrs. Fitzgerald was so much 
pleased at the noble conduct of the gentleman,as to express 
a desire to see him ; but the impressions of the moment 
appeared to have died away, as nothing more was said by 
either lady on the subject, and it was apparently forgotten. 
Mrs. Fitzgerdd was found one morning, weeping over a 
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letter she held in her hand, and tlic Donna Loren za wai 
endeavouring to console her. The situatipu of this latter 
lady was somewhat doubtful ; she appe^ired neither wholly 
a friend nor a meniaL In the manners of the two there 
was a striking difference ; although the Donna was not 
vulgar, she was far from possessing the polish of her more 
juvenile friend, and Mrs. Wilson considered her to be in a 
station between that of a housekeeper and that of a com- 
panion. After hoping that no unpleasant intelligence 
occasioned the distress they witnessed, the ladies were 
delicately about to take their leave, when Mrs. Fitzgerald 
entreated them to rerhaim. 

Your kind atlenion to me, dear madam, and the good- 
ness of Miss Moseley, give yoit a claim to know more of 
the unfortunate being your sympathy has so greatly as- 
sisted to attain her peace of mind. This letter is from 
the gentleman of w'hom you have heard me si>cak, as once 
vihiting me, and though it has struck me with unusual 
force, it contains no more than 1 expected to hear, per- 
haps no more than 1 deserve to hear.” 

I hope your friend has not been unnecessarily harsh ; 
severity is not the best way, always, of effecting repentance ; 
and I feel certain that you, my young friend, can have 
been guilty of no offence diat does not rather require 
gentle than stern rbproof,*' said Mrs. Wilson. 

I thank you, dear madam, for your indulgent opinion 
of me, but although 1 have suffered much, I, am willing 
to confess, it is a merited punishment ; you are, however, 
mistaken as to the source of my present sorrow. Lord 
Pendennyss is the cause of grief, I believe, to no one, much 
less to me.'V - 

Lord Pendennyss 1 ** exclaimed Emily, in surprise, 
unconsciously locking at her aunt. 

Pendennyss ! reiterated Mrs, Wilson, wit^j anima. 
tion ; and is he your friend, too ? 

Yes, .madam; to his lordship I owe every thi^ — 
honour — comfort — religion ^ and even life itself.” 

Mrs. Wilson’H cheek glowed with an unusual colour, at 
this discovery of another apt of benevolence and virtue, in 
a young nobleman whose character she had so long 
M S 
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admired, and whose person ahe hi*d in vain wished to 
meet. 

You know the earh then?’* inquired Mrs. Fitogerald 

By reputation only, my dear,” said Mrs, Wilson ; 
** but that is enough to convince me a friend of liis must 
be a worthy character, if any thing were wanting to make 
us your friends.*' 

The conversation was continued for some time, and was 
concluded by Mrs. Fitzgerald's saying she did not feel equal 
just then to the undertaking; but the next day, if they would 
honour her with another call, she would make them ac« 
quainted with the incidents of her life, and tlie reasons she 
had for speaking in such terms of Lord Pendennyss. The 
promise to see her was cheerfully made by Mrs. Wilson, and 
her confidence accepted ; not from a desire to gratify an 
idle curiosity, but a belief that it was necessary to probe a 
wound to cure it ; and a correct opinion that she would be 
a better adviser for a young and lovely woman, than even 
Pendennyss ; for the Donna Lorenza she could hardly con- 
sider in a capacity to offer advice, much less dictation. 
They then took their leave ; and Emily, during their ride, 
broke the silence with exclaiming, *— 

Wlierever we hear of Lord Pendennyss, aunt, we hear 
of him favourably." 

A certain sign, my dear, he is des&Vving of it: there 
is hardly any man who has not his enemies, and those are 
seldom just ; but we have met with none of earl's 
yet." 

“ Fifty thousand a-year will make many friends/* ob- 
served Emily, shaking her head. 

Doubtless, my love, or as many enemies ; ^.Hut honour » 
life, and religion, myf child, are debts not owing to money 
in tliis country, at least.** 

To this remark Emily assented, and after expresstng her 
^ ^/n^a^nii ration of tlie character of the young noblepian, 
she topped into a reverie. How many of his virtues she 
identif}^ with the person of Mr. Denbigli, it is not, just 
now, our task to enumerate ; but Judges of human nature 
may easily determine, and that^top without having sat in 
Ibe parliament pf tins realm. 
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The morning thia convemt^n occurred at the cottage, 
Mr. and Mra. Jarvis, with their daughters, made their un- 
expected appearance at h The arrival of a posu 

chaise and fcniT, with a gig, was an event soon circulated 
through the little village, and the names of its owners 
reached the lodge just as Jane bad allowed herself to he 
persuaded by the colonel to take her first walk with him 
unaccompanied by a tliird person. Walking is much more 
propitious to declarations than riding ,* and whether it was 
premeditated on the part of the colonel or not, or whether 
he was afraid that Mrs. Jarvis, or some one else, would 
interfere, he availed himself of this opportunity, and had 
hardly got out of hearing of her brother and Denbigh, 
before he made Jane an explicit offer of his hand. The 
surprise was so groat, that some time elapsed before the 
distressed girl could reply. This she, however, at length 
did, but incoherently ; she referred him to her parents, as 
the arbiters of her fate, well knowing that her wishes had 
long been those of her father and mother. * With this the 
colonel was obliged to he satisfied for the present. But 
their walk had not eisded, before he gradually drew from 
the confiding giil, an acknowledgment that should her pa- 
rents decline his offer, she would be very litfle less miserable 
than himself ; in^^ecd, the most tenacious lover might have 
been content with tlie proofs of regard that Jane, unused 
to coTit|d her feelings, allowed herself to manifest on this 
ocCaaionr Eger ton w'^as in raptures : a life devoted to her 
would never half repay her condescension 5 and as their 
confidence increased with their Walk, Jane re-entered the 
lodge with a degree of happiness in her heart she had 
never befdfe experienced ; the much dreaded declaration — 
her own distressing acknowledgments, were made, and no- 
thing farther remained but to live, and to be hai)py. She 
fiew into the arms of her motlier. and hiding b^ blushes 
in her bosom, acquainted licr with the xolonefs ofi(|», aSSP 
her own wishes. Lady Moseley who was prepared for 
such a communication, and had rather wondered at its 
tardiness, IdsSed her daughter affectionately, as prp«* 
mised to speak to her father, and to obtain his approbaudn. 

But,*' she added, with a degree of formality and cau« 
M 4 
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tiox]^ which had better jyreoeded than have followed the 
courtship, we must make the usual inquiries, my child, 
into the fitness of Colonel Egerton as a husband for our 
daughter : once assured of that, you have nothing to fear.” 

The baronet was requested to grant an audience to Colo« 
nel Egerton, who now appeared as determined to expedite 
things, as he had been dilatory before. On meeting Sir 
Edward, he made known his pretensions and hopes. The 
father, who had been previously notified by his wife of 
what was forthcoming, gave a general answer, similar to 
the speech of the mother, and the colonel bowed in ac- 
quiescence. 

In the eveii1ng/»the Jarvis family. favoured the inhabit- 
ants of the lodge widi a visit, and Mrs. Wilson was struck 
with the singularity of iheir reception of the colonel. Miss 
Jarvis, especially, was lude to both him and Jane, and it 
struck all who witnessed it, as a burst of jealous feeling for 
disappointed hopes ; but to no one, excepting Mrs. Wilson, 
did it occur, fhat the conduct of the gentleman could be at 
all implicated in the transaction. Mr. Bcnfield was happy 
to see under his roof again the best of the trio of Jaryis's 
he had knowm, and something like sociability prevailed. 
There “was to be a ball, Miss Jarvis remarked, at L ■ — , 
the following day, which would help to enliven the scene a 
little, especially as there were a couple of frigates at anchor, 
a few miles off, and the officers were expected the 

party. This intelligence had but little effect on %e ladies 
of the Moseley family, yet as their uncle desired that, out 
of respect to his neighbours, if invited, theyVould go, they 
cheerfuDy assented. During the evening, Mrs. Wilson ob- 
served Egerton in familiar conversation with Miss Jarvis, 
and as she had been notified of his situation with respect 
to Jane, she determined to watch narrowly into the causes 
of MO singular a change of deportment in the young lady. 

^vis retained her respect for the colonel in full force, 
and called out to him across the room a few minutes before 
she departed, — 

“ Well, colonel, I am happy to tell you I have head'd very 
lately from your unde. Sir Edgar,** 
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Indeed, madam/'^replied the colonel, starting : lie 
was well, I hope.” 

Very well,' the day before yesterday; his neighboui*,* 
old Mr. Halt, is a. lodger in the same house witli us at 

L , and as I thou^t you would like to hear, I made 

particular inquiries about the baronet.” The woid baronet 
was pronounced with emphasis, and u look of triumph . as 
if it would say, you see we have baronets as well as you : 
as ho answer was made by Egerton, excepting an acknow- 
ledging I ow, the mercliant and his family departed. 

AVell, John,” cried Emily, with a smile, ^^we have 
lieard more good, to-day, of our trusty and well-beloved 
cousin, the Earl of Pendennyss.” ^ 

“ Indeed,” exclaimed her brother; ‘^you must keep 
Emily for his lordship, positively, aunt, she is almost as 
great an admirer of liim as yourself.” 

1 apprehend it is necessary she should be quite as much 
so, to become liis wife,” said Mrs. Wilson. 

Really,” said Emily, moie gravely, ‘^if all one hears - 
of him he true, or even half, it would be no difficult task to 
admire him.” 

Denbigh was standing leaning on the hack of a chair, in 
a situation whore he could view the animated countenance 
of Emily as she spoke, and Mrs. Wilson noticed an uneasi- 
ness and a changing of colour in him, that appeared un- 
common fxpm so trifling a cause. Is it possible, she 
thought, Iwnbigh can harbour so mean a passion as envy } 
Pie walked away, as if unwilling to hoar moie, and appeared 
much engrossed with his own reflection.s for tha., remainder 
of the evening. There were moments of doubting, which 
crossed the mind of Mrs. Wilson, with a keenness of appre- 
hension proportionate to hpr deep inteVest in Emily, with 
respect to eertain traits in the character of Denbigh ; and 
this, what she thought a display of unworthy feeling, was^ 
one of them. In the course of the evening, the cardAbr 
the expected ball arrived, and were accepted. As this new 
arrangement for the morrow interfered with their intended 
visit to Mrs. Fitzgerald, a servant was sent with a note of 
explanation in the morning, and a request that on the fol- 
lowing day the promised communication might be made. 
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To this arrangement the recluse asjented, end Emily pre- 
pared for the ball with a melancholy recoUection of the 
' consequences which grew om of die last she had attended ; 
melancholy at the fate of Digby, and pleasure at the prin- 
ci})les manifested by Denbigh on the occasion. The latter, 
however, with a smile, excused himself from being of the 
party, telling Emily he Iras so awkward, that he feared 
some unpleasant* consequences to himself or his friends 
would arise from his inadvertencies, did he venture again 
Witlv her into such an assembly, 

Emily sighed gently, as she entered the carriage of her 
aunt early in tlie afternoon, leaving Denbigh in the door 
of the lodge, an J Egerton absent on the execution of some 
business ; the former to amuse himself && he could until 
the following morning, and the latter to join them in the 
dance in the evening. 

The arrangement included an excursion on the water, 
attended by the bands from the frigates, a collation, and 
in the evening a hall. One of the vessels was commanded 
by a Lord Henry Stapleton, a tine young man, who, struck, 
with the beauty and appearance of the sisters, sought an 
introduction to the baronet s family, and engaged the hand 
of Emily for the first dance. His frank and gentlemanlike 
deportment was pleasing to his neMT acquaintances ; the 
more go, as it was peculiarly suited to their situation at the 
moment. Mrs. Wilson was in unusual spirits, and main- 
tained an animated conversation with the young sailor, in 
the course ^f which, he spoke of his cruising on diie coast 
of Spain, and by accident he mentioned his having carried 
out to that country, upon one occasion. Lord Pendennyss. 
This was common ground between them, an& Lofd Henry 
was as enthusiastic in his praises of the ear), as Mrs« Wil^ 
son's partiality could desire, tie also knew Colonel Eger-> 
^ ton slightly, and expressed his pleasure, in polite terms, 
wt^n they met in the evening in the ball-room, at being 
able to renew his acquaintance. The evening passed off 
as such evenings generally dot— in gaiety, liatlessnees, 
dancing, gaping, and heart-burnings, according to the die* 
positions and good or ill fortune of the several indivictoi^ 
who compose the assembly. Mrs. Wilson, while her 
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nieces were dancing, moved her seat to be near a window, 
and found herself in the vicinity of two elderly gentlemen, 
who were commenting on the company. After making 
several common* place renfiarks, one of them inquired of 
the otlier — Who is ttiat military gentleman amongst 
the naval beaux, Holt ? ** 

That is the hopeful nephew of my friend and neigh- 
bour, Slr^dgar EgertSn ; * he w here dancing, and mis- 
spending his time and money/ when I know Sir Edgar 
gave him 1000/. six months ago, on express condition, he 
should not leave the regiment or take a card in his hand 
for a twelvemonth." 

He plays, then ? • 

Sadly ; he is, on the whole, a very had young jnan," 
As they changed' their topic, Mrs. IV'ilson joinetl her 
sister, dreadfully shocked at this intimation of the vices of 
a man so near an alliance with her brother's child. She 
was thankful it was not too late to avert part of the evil, 
and determined to acquaint Sir Edward, at once, with 
what she had heard, in order that an investigation might 
establish the coloners innocence or guilt. 


CHAPTER XXV. 

They returned to the lodge at an early hour, and Mrs. 
Wilson, after meditating upon the course she ought to 
take, resolved to have a conversation with her brother that 
evening afl|r supper. Accordingly, as they were among 
the last id retire, she mentioned her. wish to detain him, 
and when left by themselves, the baronet, taking his seat 
by her on a sofa, she commenced as follows, willing to 
avoid her unpleasant information until the last moment 
I wished to say something to you, brother, relatirig to 
my charge : you have, no doubt, observed the attentions of 
Mr. Denbigh to Emily ? 

Certainly^ sister, and* with great pleasure f you. must 
not suppoise I wish to interfere with the autlmrity 
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SO fredy relinquished to you^ Charlotte^ when I inquire if 
Emily favours his vi#ws or not?” 

Neither Emily nor 1, my dear brother, wisli ever to 
question your right, not only to,inquire into, but to control 
the conduct of your child; — she is yours, Edward, by a 
tie nothing can break, and we both love you too much to 
wish it. There is nothing you may be more certain of, 
than that, without the approbation of her pardiis, Emily 
would accept of no offer, however splendid, or agreeable to 
her own wishes.*' 

“ Nay, sister, I would not wish unduly to influence my 
child in an affair of so much importance to herself; but 
iny interest in Denbigh is little short of that I feel for my 
daughter.** 

I trust,** continued Mrs. Wilson, “ Emily is too deeply 
impressed with her duty to forget the impressive mandate, 

' to honour her father and mother : * yes, Sir Edward; I 
am mistajeen if she Avould not relinquish the dearest object 
of her affections, at your request ; and at the same tinie, 

I am persuaded she would, under no circumstances, ap- . 
proach the altar with a man she did not both love and 
esteem.** 

The baronet did not appear exactly to understand his 
sister's distinction, as he observed, I am not sure I 
rightly comprehend the difference you make, Charlotte.’* 

'^Only, brother, that she would feel that a promise 
made at the altar to love a man she felt averse to, or 
honour one she could not esteem, as a breach of a duty, 
paramount to all earthly considerations,’* replied his sister ; 

but to answer your question — Denbigh has never 
offered, and when he does, 1 do not thin\, he will be 
refused.** 

Refused ! ** cried the baronet, I sincerely hope not ; 
I wish, with all my heart, they were married already.” 

§. Emily is very young,” said Mrs. Wilson, and need 
not hurry : I was in hopes she would remain single a few 
years longer.’* 

"Well/* said the baronet, "you and Lady Moseley, 
sister, have different notions on the subject of marrying 
the girls.” 
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Mrs. Wilson replied, with^a^goodi^humoured rniile, Y ou 
have made Anne so good a hnaband,^|ped, that she forgets 
there are any bad ones in the world ; my greatest anxiety 
is, that the husband of my niece may* he a Christian : 
indeed; 1 know not how 1 can reconcile it to nn^*con- 
science, as a Christian, myself, to omit tliis important 
qualification." ^ 

I am sure, Charlotte, lx)th Denbigh and Egerton ap- 
pear to* have a great respect for religion : they are punctual 
at church, and very attentive to the service : " Mrs# AYilson 
smiled, as he proceetled — ** but religion may come after 
marriage, you know/’ ^ 

Yes, brother ; and I know it may not come at all. 
No really pious woman can be happy, without her Imsbarul 
is in what she deems the road to future happiness himself; 
and it is idle — it is worse — it is almost impious to marry 
with a view to reform a husband : indeed, she greatly 
endangers her own safety thereby ; * for few of us, I be- 
lieve, hut find the temptation to err as much a? we can 
contend with, without calling in the aid of example against 
us, in an object we love : indeed it appears to me, the life 
of such a woman must be a struggle between conflicting 
duties." 

said tlu^ baronet, your ydan were gene- 
rally adopted, I am afraid it would give a deadly blow to 
matrimony.” 

I have nothing to do with generals, brotlier, I am 
acting for individual liappiness, and discharging individual 
duties : at the same time I cannot agree with you in its 
effects on the comlhunity. I think no man who dispas- 
sionately ex^^ines the subject, will be other than a Chris- 
tian ; an<l lather than remain bachelors, they would take 
even that trouble. If the strife in our sex were less for a 
liusband, wives would increase in value,” 

But how is it, Charlotte,” said the baronet, ])lcasa#- 
ly, your sex do not use your power and reform thb age ? " 
The work of reformation. Sir Edward,” replied his 
sister, {gravely, is an arduous one indeed, and I ilespair 
of seeing it general, in my day ; hut much, very-much, 
might be done tow’ards it, if those who have the guidance 
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of youth would toke that troiiMe with their pupils that good 
faidi requires of thUn^ to discharge the xniiror duties of 
life.’* 

"Aromcn ought to marry," observed the baronet, musing. 

Marriage is certainly the natural and most dtSsirable 
state for a woman,” but how few are there who, having 
entered it, know how to discharge its duties ; more parti- 
cularly those of a mother ! On the subject of marrying 
our* daughters, for instance, instead of qualifying ftiem to 
make a proper choice, they are generally left to pick up 
some principles and opinions as thty may come at, as it 
were by chtyice. It is true, if the parent be a Christian in 
name, certain of the externals of religion are observed ; 
but what are if not enforced by a consistent example 
in the instructor ? " 

'^Useful precepts are seldom lost, I believe, sister,” said 
Sir Edward, with confidence. 

Always useful, my dear brother; but young people 
are more observant tlian we are apt to imagine, and are 
wonderfully ingenious in devising excuses to themselves 
for their conduct. 1 have often heard it offered as an 
apology, tljat father or mother knew it, or perhaps did it, 
and therefore it could not be wrong; association is all-im- 
portant to a child,” % 

1 believe no family of consequence admits of improper 
associates, within my knowledge,” said the baronet. 

Mts. Wilson smiled as she answered, I am sure I hope 
not, Edward ; but are tlie qualifications we require in com- 
panions for our daughters always such as are most recon- 
cilable with our good sense or our consciences? A single 
communication with an objectionable charaft-^r is a prece- 
dent, if known and unobserved, which will be offered to 
excuse acquaintances with worse persons ; with the other 
sox, especially, their acquaintance should be very guarded 
ajltl seject.” 

You would make many old maids, sister." 

doubt it greatly, . brother ; it would rather bring 
female society in demand. 1 often regret that selfishness 
cupidity, and the kind of strife which prevails in our sex^ 
on the road to matrimony, have brought celibacy into dis** 
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repute^ For my part, I never see an old maid, but I am 
willing to think is so from choi^ or principle; and 
although not 4n her proper place, serviceable, by keeping 
alive feelings necessary to exist, that marriages may not 
become curses, instead of blessings.” 

'' A kind of Eddystone, to prevent matrimonial ship, 
wrecks,’* said the brother, gaily. 

" Their lot may be soKtary, baronet, and in SDipe mea. 
sure, cheerless, but infinitely preferable to a marriage that 
may lead them astray from their duties, or give birth to a 
family, which are to l)e turned on the world — without Unv 
religion but form without any morals but tiuisms — or 
without even a conscience which has not been scared by 
indulgence. 1 hope that Anne, in the performance of her 
system, will have no cause to regret its failure,” 

Clara chose for herself, and has done well, Cliarlotte , 
and so, I doubt not, will Jane and Emily ; and I confess 
1 think their mother is right.” 

It is true,” said Mrs. AVilson, Clara has done well, 
though under circumstances of but little rihk ; she might 
have jumped injo your fiUi-pond, and escai>ed with life, 
but the chances are she would drowm. Nor do I dispute 
tile right of the girls to choose for tliemselves ; but I say 
the rights extend to requiring us lo qualify them to make 
their choice. I am sSrry, Edward, to be the instigator of 
doubts in your breast vf tlie worth of any one, especially 
as it may give you pain.*’ Here Mrs. >Vllson took her 
mother affectionately by the hand, and communicated what 
she had overheard that evening. Although the impressions 
of the baronet weae'not as vivid or deep as those of his 
sister, his pawntal love was too great not to make him ex- 
tremely une£y under the intelligence ; and after thanking 
her for her attention to his children’s welfare, he kissed 
her and withdrew. In passing to his own room, he met 
Egerton, that moment returned from escorting the Jar^s 
ladies to their lodgings ; a task he had undertaken at the 
request of Jano^'as they were without any male attendaiif^ 
Sir Edward's heart was too full not to seek immediate 
relief, and as he had strong hopes of the innocence of the 
^cplonel, though he could give no reason for his expectatloni 
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be returned with him to the purlour, and in a few words 
acquainted him with the slanders which had been circa, 
iated at his expense ; begging him by all means to disprove 
them as soon as possible. The colonel was struck with the 
circumstance at first, but assured Sir Edward, it was en- 
tirely untrue. He never played, as he might hai'e noticed, 
and that Mr. Holt was an ancient enemy of his. He 
would in the morning take measures to convince Sir Ed- 
ward that he stood higher in the estimation of his uncle 
than Mr. Holt had thought proper to state. Much relieved 
by rtiis explanation, the baronet, forgetting that, this heavy 
charge removed, lie only stood where he did before he toon 
time for his inquiries, assured him, that if he could con- 
vince him, or rather his sister, he did not gamble, he would 
receive him as a son-in-laiv, with pleasure. The gentle- 
men shook hands and patted. 

Denbigh had retired to his room early, telling Mr, Ben- 
field he did not feel w’ell, and thus missed ibc j)arty at 
supper ; and by twelve, silence prevailed in the house. 

As usual, after a ]uevious day of pleasuro, tlie party 
were late in assembling on the following, yot Deiibigli was 
the last who made his appearance. Mrs. Milson thought 
he threw a look round the room as lie euten d, which pre- 
vented Ids making Ids salutations in his usual easy and 
polished manner. In a few minutes, however, bis aw'k- 
wardness was removed, and (hey took tlreir seats at the 
tables At that moment the dcor of the loom was thrown 
hastily open, and Mr. Jarvis entered abruptly, and with a 
look bordering on wildness in his eye — ^‘Is she not heie?’* 
exclaimed the merchant, scanning the *L?jTipany closely. 

**Wlio?” inquired all in a breath. \ 

Polly — my daughter — my child,'' said the merchant, 
endeavouring to control Ids feelings i '‘did she not come ' 
here this morning with Colonel Kgeiton 

was answered in the negative, and he briefly ex- 
plained the cause of his anxiety. The colonel had called 
very early, and sent her maid up to his daughter, who rose 
immediately. They had quilted the house together, leav- 
ing word the Miss Moseleys had sent for the young lady to 
breakfast, for some particular reason. Such was the lati- 
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tude allowed by bis witO) that nothing was suspected until 
one of the servants of fhe house said he had seen Colonel 
Egerton and a lady drive out of the village that morning 
in a post-chaiae and four. 

Then the old gentlehian first took the alarm, and he 
proceeded instantly to the lodge in quest of his daughter. 
Of the elopement there now remained no doubt, and an 
examination into the state of the colonel’s room, who it had 
been thought was not yet risen, gave assurance of it. Here 
was at once sad confirmation that the opinion of Mr. Holt 
was a just one. Although every heart felt for Jane, during 
this dreadful explanation, no eye was turned on her ex- 
cepting the stolen and anxious glances of her sister; but 
when all was confirmed, and nothing remained but to 
refiect or act upon the circumstances, she naturally en- 
grossed the whole attention of her fond parents, Jane had 
listened in indignation to the commencement of the narra- 
tive of Mr. Jarvis ; and so firmly was Egerton enshrined in 
purity, within her imagination, that not until it was ascer- 
tained that both his seivaiit and clothes were missing, 
would she admit a thought injurious to his truth. Then 
indeed the feelings of Mr. Jarvis, his plain statement, cor- 
roborated by this testimony, struck her at once as true ; 
and as she rose to feave the room, she fell senseless into 
the arms of Emily, who, observing her movement and loss 
of colour, had flown to her assistance, Denbigh had drawn 
the merchant out, in vain cfFoits to appease him, and hap- 
pily no one witnessed this effect of Jane's passion but her 
nearest relativea^iBhe was immediately removed to her 
own room, mprfTin a short time, was in bed with a burning 
fever. The bursts of lier grief wera uncontrolled and 
violent. At times she reproached herself — her friends — 
Egerton ; —'in short, she was guilty ef all the inconsistent 
sensations that disappointed hopes, accompanie<l by {}ie 
consciousness of weakness on our part, seldom fail to give 
rise to ; the^presence of her friends was irksome to her, and 
it was only to the soft and insinuating blandishments of 
Emily’s love, that she would at all yield. Perseverance and 
afi&ction at length prevailed ; and as Emily took the oppor- 
tunity of some refreshments to infuse a* strong soporific. 
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Jane lost her consciotifliiess of misery in a temporary repose. 
In the mean time* a Kriore searching inquiry had been able 
to trace out the manner and direction of the journey of the 
fugitives. 

It appeared the colonel left the lodge immediately after 
his conversation with Sir Edward. He slept at a tavern^ 
and caused his servant to remove his baggage at daylight. 
Here be had ordered a chaise and horses^ and then pro- 
ceeded, as mentioned, to the lodgings of JVfr. Jarvis. 
What arguments be used with Miss Jarvis to urge lipr to 
80 sudden a flight, remained a secret but from the remarks 
of Mrs. Jarvis and Miss Sarah, there was reason to believe 
that he had induced them to think, from the commence- 
ment, that his intentions were single, and Mary Jarvis their 
object. How he contrived to gloss over his attentions to 
Jane, in such a manner as to deceive those ladies, caused 
no little surprise ; hut it was obvious it had been done ; 
and the Moseleys were not without hopes his situation with 
Jane would not make the noise in the world such occur- 
rences seldom fail to excite. In the afternoon a letter was 
handed to Mr. Jarvis, and by him imme<liately commu- 
nicated to the baronet and Denbigh, both of whom be con- 
sidered as among his best friends. It was from Egerton, 
and written in a respectful manner ; he apologised for his 
elopement, and excused it on the ground of a wish to avoid 
the delay of a license, or the publishing of bans, as he was 
in hourly expectation of a summons to his regiment, and 
contained many promises of making an attentive husband 
and an affectionate son. The fugitiiv^s were on the road 
to Scotland, whence they intended imraed'ately to return 
to London, and .to wait the commands of cheir parents.' 
The baronet, in a voice trembling with emotion at the suf- 
ferings of his own child, congratulated the merchant that 
flings were no worse ; while Denbigh curlctl Ins lips as he 
read the epistle, and thought settlements were u greater 
inconvenience than the bans — for it was ai*^well known 
fact, a maiden aunt had left the Jarvises twenty thousand 
pounds between them. 
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Although the affections of Jane had sustained a beav^ 
bloW) her pride had received a greater^ and no persuas^ioii 
of lier mother or sister could induce her W leave her room. 
She talked little^ but once or twice she yielded to the affec- 
tionate attentions of Emily^ and poured out her sorrows into 
the bosom of her sister. At suqh moments^ she would declare 
her intention of never appearing in the world again. One 
of these paroxysnjs of sorrow was witnessed by her niot]»er» 
and, for the first time, self-reproach mingled in the grief of 
the matron* Had she trusted less to appearances, and to 
theoidnioiis of indifferent and ill-judging acquaintances, her 
daughter might have Seen apprised, in season, of the cha» 
racter of the man who had stolen her affections* To a 
direct exhibition of misery, Lady Moseley was always sen- 
sible, and, for the moment, she became alive to its causes 
and consequences; but a timely and judicious safeguard 
against future mo^a^ evils was a foiecast neither her in- 
activity \ri miudPnor abilities were equal to, 

Wa shall<4^ve Jane to brood over her lover's miscon- 
duct, while we regret she is without the consolation alone 
able to bear her up against the misfortunes of life, and re- 
turn to the other personages of our history. 

The visit to Mrs. Fitzgerald had been postponed in con- 
sequence of •Jane's indisposition ; but a week after the 
colonel's departure, Mrs. >Vilson thought, as Jane bad oon- 
sented to leave her room, and Emily really began to locdc 
pale from her confinement by the side of a sick bed, ahe 
would redeem the pledge she bad given the recluse, on the 

H 2 
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following morning. They found the Tadies at the cottage 
happy to see them^ And (mxious to hear of the health of Jane, 
of whose illness they had been informed by note^ After 
offering her guests some refreshments, Mrs, Fitzgerald, who 
appeared labouring under a greater melanchol)r than usual, 
proceeded to make them acquainted with the incidents of 
her life. 

The daughter of an English mercliant at Lisbon had 
fled from the house of her father to the protection of an 
Irish officer, in the service of his Catholic Majesty : they 
were united, and the colonel immediately took his bride to 
Madrid. The offspring of this union wore a son and 
dai^hter. The former, at an early age, had entered into 
the service of his king, and had, as usual, been bred in the 
faith of his ancestors ; but the Sefiora McCarthy had been 
educated, and yet remained a Protestant, and, contrary to 
her faith to her husband, secretly instructed her daughter 
in the same belief. At the. age of seventeen, ' a principal 
grandee of the court of Charles sought the hand of the 
generafs child. The Conde D’Alzada was a match not to 
be refused, and they were united in the heartless and 
formal manner in wdiich marriages are too often entered 
into, in countries where the customs of society prevent an 
intercourse between the sexes. The Conde never possessed 
the affections of his wife. Of a stern and unyielding dis- 
position, his harshness repelled her love; and as she natu. 
rally turned her eyes to the home of her childhood, she 
cherished all tliose peculiar sentiments she had imbibed from 
her mother. Thus, although she . api..;^ed to the world a 
Catholic, she lived in secret a Protestant.' 'iHer parents had 
always used the English language in their fAvnily, and sh^ 
spoke it as fluently as the Spanish. To encourage her re. 
collections of this strong feature, which distinguished tht 
house of her father from the othets she entered, she pc- 
ruwsed closely and constantly those books which the death of 
her mother placed at her disposal ; these ware principally 
Protestant works on religious subjects, and the countess be- 
came a strong sectarian, without becoming a Christian. As 
she was compelled to use the same books in teaching her 
only child, the Donna Julia, English, the consequences of 
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the original false step of her grandmother were perpe- 
tuated in the person of this young lady. In learning En- 
glish, she also learned to secede from the faith of her father, 
and entailed upon herself a life of either pers*ecution or hy- 
pocrisy. The countess was guilty of the unpardonable 
error of complaining to their child of the treatment she re- 
ceived from her husband ; and as these conversations were 
held in English, and were consecrated by the tears of the 
mother, they made an indelible impression on the youthful 
mind of Julia, who grew up with the conviction ^hat next 
to being a Catholic herself, the greatest evil of life was to be 
the wife of one. 

On her attaining her fifteentli year, she had the mis- 
fortune (if it could be terme<l one) to lose her mother, and 
within the year, her father presented to her a nobleman of 
the vicinity as her future husband. How long the re- 
ligious faith of Julia would have endured, unsupported by 
example in others, and assailed by the passions soliciting in 
behalf of a ypung and handsome cavalier, it ntight be dif- 
ficult to pronounce ; but as her suitor was neither very 
young, and the reverse of very handsome, it is certain the 
more he wooed, the more confirmed she became in her 
lier^y, until, in a moment of desperation, and, as an only^ 
refuge against his solifitations, she candidly avowed her 
<jreed. The anger of her father was- violent and lasting : 
she was doomed to a convent, as both a penance for lier 
sins, arid a means of reformation. Physical resistaime was 
not in her power, but mentally, she determined never to 
yield. Her body was immured, but her mind continued 
unshaken, and rajl^^f^more settled in her belief, by the aid 
of those passiyre^vhich had been excited by injudicious 
^ harshness^ for two years she continued' in her^ novitiate, 
obstinately refusing to take the vows of the order ; and at the 
enrl of that period, the situation of her country had called 
her father and uncle to the field, as defenders of the riglus 
of their lawful prince ; perhaps to this it was ow'ing that 
harsher measufes were not adopted in her case. 

The war now raged around them in its greatest horrors, 
until, at length, a general battle was fought in the neigh- 
bourhood, and the dormitories of the peacefVil nuns were 
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crowded witli wounded British officers. Amongst others 
of his nation, was a Major Fitzgerald, a young man of 
strikingly handsome countenance, and pleasant manners. 
Chance threw him under the more immediate charge of 
Julia : his recovery was slow, and for a time doubtful, and 
as much owing to good nursing as science. The m^or was 
grateful, and Julia unhappy as she was beautiful. That 
love should be the offspring of this association will excite no 
surprise. A brigade of British encamping in the vicinity 
of the conyent, the young couple sought its protection from 
Spanish vengeance, llomish cruelty. They were mar- 
ried by the chaplain of the brigade, and for a month they 
were happy. 

As Napoleon was daily eitpected in person at the seat of 
war, his generals were alive to their own interests, if not to 
that of their master. The body of troops in which Fitz- 
gerald had sought a refuge, being an advanced party of the 
main army, were surprised and defeated with loss. After 
doing his duty -as a soldier at his post, the major, in en^ 
deavouring to secure the retreat of Julia, was* interccp-edjj 
and they both fell into the hands of the enemy. They 
were kindly treated, and allowed every indulgence their 
situation admitted, until a small escort of prisoners were 
sent to the frontiers ; in this they \yere included, and Rad 
proceeded to the neighbourhood of the Pyrenees, when, in 
their turn, the French were assailed suddenly, and entirely^ 
routed ; and the captive Spaniards, of which the party, 
with the exception of our young couple, consisted, releaseii 
As tlie French guard made a resistance until overpowered 
by numbers, an unfortunate ball struuii^v, Major Fitzgerald 
to the cArdi — he survived but an hour, aiili^ed where he 
fell, on the open fteld. An English officer, last of his 
retiring countrymen, was attracted by the sight of a wo- 
man weeping over the body of a falling man, and ap- 
proB^ed them. In a few words Fitzgerald explained his 
.situation to tliis gentleman, and exacted a pledge from 
him to guard his Julia, in safety, to his mother in Eng- 
land. 

The stronger pcomised every thing the dying husband 
required ; and by the rime death had clos^ the eyes ol 
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Fkzgera3d» he had procured Ihma some peasants a rude con* 
veyance, into which the body* with ita almoet equally life- 
less widoWx were placed. The party which intercepted the 
convoy of prisoners had been out from the British camp 
on other duty« but its commander hearing of the escort, 
had pushed rapidly into a country covered by Ithe enemy 
to effect (heir rescue ; and his service done, be was com- 
pelled to make a hasty retreat to insure his own security. 
To this was owing the indifference^ which left the major 
to the care of the Spanish peasantry who had gathered to 
the spot, and the retreating troops had got several miles on 
their return, before the widow and her protector com- 
menced their journey. It was impossible to overtake 
them ; and the inhabitants acquainting the gentleman that 
a body of French dragoons were already harassing their 
rear, he was compelled to seek another route to the camp, 
This, with some trouble, and no little danger, he at last 
effected ; and the day following the skirmish, Julia found 
herself lodged in a retired Spanish dwelling, several miles 
within tile advaticed posts of the British army. The body 
of her husband was respectfully interred, and Julia was 
left to mourn her irretrievable loss, uninterrupted by any 
thing but by the hasty visits of the officer in whose care 
had been left — visits which he stole from his more 
important duties as a soldier. 

A month glided by in this melancholy manner, leaving 
to Mrs* Fitzgerald the only consolation she would receive 
— <-her incessant visits to the grave of her husband. The 
calls of her protector, however, became more frequent ; and 
at length he arw^ttneed his intended departure for Lisbon* 
on his wa^Hj^ngland. A small covered velude, drawn 
by one hme, was to convey tliem to the city, at which 
place he promised to procure her a female attendant, and 
necessaries for the voyage home. It was no time or place 
for delicate ptmctilio ; and Julia quietly, but with a heart 
nearly broken, prepared to submit to the wishes of her late 
huabancL After leaving the dwelling, the manners of. her 
guide sensibly altered ; he became complimentary and. as# 
siduous to please, but in a way rather to offend than con- 
ciliate; until his attentions become so irksome, , that Jidia 
N 4 
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actually meditated stopping at some of the villages through 
vrhich they passed^ and abandoning the attempt of visiting 
England entirely. But the desire to comply with Fitz- 
gerald s wish^ that she would console his mother for the 
loss of an only child^ and the dread of the anger of her 
relatives^ determined her to persevere until they reached 
Lisbon, where she was resolved to separate for ever from 
the disagreeable and unknown guardian, into whose keeping 
she had been thrown by chance. 

The last day of their weary ride, while passing a wood, 
the officer so far forgot his own character and Julia’s mis- 
fortunes, -as to offer personal indignities. Grown desperate 
from her situation, Mrs. Fitzgerald sprang from the 
vehicle, and by her cries, attracted the notice of an officer, 
who was riding express on the same road with themselves. 
He advanced to her assistance at speed, but as he arrived 
near them, a pistol fired from the carriage brought his 
horse down, and the treacherous friend was enabled to es- 
cape undetected. Julia endeavoured to explain her situa- 
tion to her rescuer ; and by her distress and appearance, 
satisfied him at once of its truth. Within r short time, a 
strong escort of light dragoons came up, and the officer des- 
patched some for a conveyance, and others in pursuit of 
that disgrace to the army, the villanous guide : the former 
was soon obtained, but no tidings could be had of the lat- 
ter. The carriage was found at a short distance, without 
the horse and with the baggage of Julia, hut with no ves- 
tige of its owner. She never knew his name, and either 
accident or art had so completely enveloped him in mys- 
tery, that all efforts to unfold it then fruitless, and 
had continued so ever since. 

On their arrival in Lisbon, every attention shown 
to the disconsolate widow the most refined delicacy could 
dictate, and every comfort and respect were procured for her, 
which the princely fortune, high rank, and higher charac- 
ter, of the Earl of Pendennyss, could command. It was 
this nobleman, who, on his way from head quarters with 
despatches for England, had b^n the means of preserving 
Julia from a fate worse than death. A packet was in 
waiting for the earl, and they proceeded in her for home. 
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The Donna Loren za was the widow of a subaltern Spanish 
officer^ who had fallen under the orders and near Pen- 
dennyss, and^the interest he took in her brave husband had 
induced him to oflfer her^ in the destruction of her little 
fortune by the enemy, bis protection ; for near two years 
he had maintained her at Lisbon, and now judging her a 
proper person, had persuaded he^ to accompany Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald to England. 

On the passage, which was very tedious, the earl became 
more intimately acquainted with the history and character 
of his young friend, and by a course of gentle, yet power- 
ful expedients, had drawn her mind gradually from its 
gloomy contemplation of futurity, to a juster sense of good 
and evil. The peculiarity of her religious persuasion 
afforded an introduction to frequent discussions of the real 
opinions of that church, to which Julia had hitherto be- 
longed, although ignorant of all its essential and vital truths. 
These conversations, which were renewed repeatedly in 
their intercourse while under the protection of his sister 
in London, laid the foundations of a faith, which left her 
nothing to hope for, but the happy termination of her 
earthly probation. 

The mother of Fitzgerald was dead, and as he had no 
near relative left, Julia found herself alone in the worlil. 
Her husband had taken the precaution to make a will in 
season : it was properly authenticated ; and his widow, by 
the powerful assistance of Pendennyss, was put in quiet 
possession of a little independency. It was while waiting 
the decision of this affair, that Mrs. Fitzgerald resided fur 
a short time neaj^ath : as soon as it was terminated, the 
earl and hi^i^^fer had seen her settled in her present abode, 
and onociitfro^ce had they visited her ; but delicacy had kept 
him away from the cottage, although liis attempts to servo 
her had been constant, though not always successful. He 
had, on his return to Spain, seen her father^ and inter- 
ceded with him on her behalf, but in vain. The anger of 
the Spaniard remained unappea^d, and for a season he did 
not renew her efforts ; but having heard that her father was 
indisposed, Julia had employed the earl once more to make 
her peace with him, without prevailing. The letter the 
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ladies had fouii<l Jier weepiog over was from Peiide»nyss, 
informing her of Ids want of success on that occasion. 

The substance of the foregoing narrative was relate<l by 
Mrs. Fitzgerald to Mrs* Wilson, who repeated ‘it to Kmily 
in their nde home. The compassion of both ladies was 
strongly moved in behalf of the young widow ; yet Mrs, 
Wilson did not fail to point out to her niece tlie conscr,. 
qnences of deception, and chiefly the misery which had 
followed from an abandonment of some of the primary du- 
ties of life — obedience and respect to her parent. Emily, 
though keenly alive to all the principles inculcated by her 
aunt, found so much to be pitied in the fate of lier friend, 
that her failings lost iheir proper appearance in her eyes; 
and, for a while, she could think of nothing but Julia and 
lier misfortunes. Previously to their leaving the cottage, 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, wkh glowing cheeks, and some hesitation, 
iraformed Mrs. Wilson she had yet another important com- 
munication to make, but would postpone it until her next 
visit, which Mrs, Wilson promised should be on the suc- 
ceeding day. 


CHAPTER 11. 

Emily threw a look of pleasure on Denbigh, as he handed 
her from the carriage, which would have said, if looks 
could talk, ‘Mn the principles you have displayed on more 
than one occasion, I have a pledge of yovr Worth.!' As he 
led her into the house, he laughingly iSSs^^d her, that 
he had that morning received a letter which v^ld make 
lus absence from necessary for a sh<?rt unie, and 

that he must remonstrate against these long and res 
peated visits Xo a cottage, where all attendants of the male 
sex were excluded, as they encroached greatly on his plea- 
sures and improvements, bowing, as he spoke, to Mrs. 
Wilson. To this Emily replied, gaily, that possibly, if 
he conducted himself to their satisfaction, they wquid in* 
tercede for hU admissipn* Expressjug hi$ pleasure at 
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promise^ as Mrs. Wilson thc^ght rather awkwardly, D^- 
bigh changed the conversation. At dinner he repeated to 
the family what he had menttotied to Emily of his depar- 
ture^ and also his expectation of meeting with Lord ChaU 
terton during his journey. 

‘'Have you heard from Cbatterton lately, John?’* in- 
quired Sir Edward Moseley. 

“Yes, sir, to-day ; he had left Denbigh Castle a fort- 
night since, and writes, he is to meet his friend, tlie duke, 
at Bath.** 

“Are you connected with his grace, Mr. Denbigh ?” 
asked Lady Moseley. 

A smile of indefinite meaning played on the expresaivo 
face of Denbigh as he answered slightly, — 

“ On the side of my father, madam.*' 

He has a sister,’* continued Lady Moseley,^ willing to 
know more of Chatterton*s friends and Denbigh's relatives. 

“ He has,*' was the brief reply. 

Her name is Harriet,** observed Mrs. Wilson Den- 
bigh bowed his assent in silence, and Kmily timidly 
added, — 

“ Lady Harriet Denbigh ? 

“ Lady Harriet Denbigh, will you do me the favour to 
take wine ? ** 

The manner of 'the gentleman during tins dialogue had 
not been in the least unpleasant, but it was peculiar ; it 
prohibited any thing farther on the subject, and Kinily was 
obliged to lie content without knowing who Marian was; 
or whether her name was to be found in tlie Denbigh 
family or noL^^mily was not in the least jealous, but she 
wished t^Limw all to whom her lover was dear, 

Us^the dowager and the young ladies accompany 
Cbatterton ?" asked Edward, as Ke turned to John, who 
was eating his fruit in silence. 

“ Yes, rir — 1 hope — that is, I believe she will," was 
the answer. 

She I — who is she, my son ? ’* 

“ Grace Cbatterton/* said John, starting from his medL 
tationa: '' did you Hot ask me about Grace, Sir Edward?** 

« Not partic^arly,:! believe/' said tlie baronet, dayly. 
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Denbigh again smiled ; it was a smile difTerent from 
any Mrs. Wilson had ever seen on his countenance, and 
gave an entirely novel expression to his face ; it was full of 
meaning — it was knowing — spoke more of the man of 
the world than any thing she had before noticed in him, 
and left on her mind one of those vague impressions she 
was often troubled with, that there was something about 
Denbigh in character, or condition, or both, that was mys- 
terious. 

The spirit of Jane was too great to leave her a pining or 
a pensive maiden ; yet her feelings had sustained a shock 
that time alone could cure. She appeared again amongst 
her friends^ but the consciousness of her expectations, with 
respect to the colonel, being known to them, threw around 
her a liauteur and 'distance very foreign to her natural 
manner. Emily alone, whose every movement sprung 
from the spontaneous feelings of her heart, and whose 
words and actions were influenced by the finest and 
most affectionate delicacy, such as she was not conscious 
of possessing herself, won upon the better feelings of 
her sister so far, as to restore between them the usual 
exchange of kindness and sympathy. But Jane ad- 
mitted no confidence ; she found nothing consoling, 
nothing solkl, to justify her attachment to Egerton ; no- 
thing, indeed, excepting such external advantages as she 
was now ashamed to admit, had ever the power over her, 
they in reality had possessed. The marriage of the fu- 
gitives, in Scotland, had been announced ; and as the im- 
pression that Egerton was to be connected with the Mose- 
leys was destroyed of course, their every- daijyj|Muaintances, 
feeling the restraints removed that such an opinfwi had once 
imposed, were free in. their comments on his cWacter. 
Sir*Edward and Lady Moseley were astonished to find hovr 
many things to his disadvantage were generally known j 
diat he gambled — intrigued — and was in debt — were 
no secrets, apparently, to any body, but to those who were 
most Interested in knowing the truth ; while Mrs. Wilson 
saw in these facts additional reasons for examining and 
judging for ourselves ; the world uniformly concealing 
from the party and his friends their honest opinions of his 
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character. Some of these insimiationa reached the cars of 
Jane : her aunt having rightly that the surest way 

to destroy Egerton's power over the imagination of her 
niece was to strip him of his fictitious qualities, suggested 
this expedient to Lady Moseley ; and some of their visiters 
had thought, as the colonel had certainly been attentive to 
Miss Moseley, it would give her pleasure to know that her 
rival had not made the most eligible match in the kingdom. 
The project of Wilson succeeded in a great measure ; 
but although Egerton fell, Jane did not find slie rose in her 
own estimation ; and her friends wisely concluded that 
time was the only remedy that could restore her former 
serenity. 

In the morning Mrs. Wilson, unwilling to have Emily 
present at a conversation she intended to hold with Den- 
bigh, with a view to satisfy her annoying doubts as to 
some minor points in his character, after excusing herself 
to her niece, invited that gentleman to a morning drive. 
He accepted her invitation cheerfully ; and Mrs. Wilson 
saw, it was only as they drove from tlie door without 
Emily, that he betrayed the faintest reluctance to the jaunt. 
When they had got a short distance from the lodge, she 
acquainted him ^ith her intention of presenting him to 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, whither she had ordered the coachman to 
proceed. Denbigh started as she mentioned the name, and 
after a few moments of silence, desired Mrs, Wilson to 
allow him to stop the carriage : he was not very well — 
was sorry to be so rude — but with her permission, he 
would aligb^JjrfJfd return to the house. As he requested in 
an earn^ 'manner, that she would proceed without him, 
and means disappoint her friend, Mrs. Wilson com- 
plied ; yet, somewhat at a loss to account for his sudden 
illness, she turned her head to see how the sick man fared, 
a short time after he had left her, and was not a little sur*^ 
prised to see him talking very composedly with John, who 
had met him on his way to the fields with his gun. Love- 
sick — thought Mrs. AVilson, with a smile ; and as she rode 
dn, die came to the conclusion, that, as Denbigh" was to 
leave them soon, Emily would have an important commu- 
nication to make on her return. 
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thought Mrs. \!^i!«bn with n sigh, if it Ib 1o 
happen, It may as well be done at once." 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was expecting her, and appeared rather 
pleased than otherwise, that she had come ^one. After 
some introductory conversation, the ladies withdrew by 
themselves, and Julia acquainted Mrs. Wilson wijh a new 
source of uneasiness. Tlie day the ladies had promised to 
visit her, but had been prevented by the arrangements for 
the hall, the Donna Lorenza had driven to the village to 
make some purchases, attended, as usual, by their only 
man-servant, and Mrs. Fitzgerald was sitting in the little 
parlour in momentary expectation of her friends by herself. 
The sound of footsteps drew her to the door, which she 
opened for the admission of the wretch, whose treachery to 
her dying husband’s requests had given her so much un- 
easiness. Horror — fear — ^surprise — altogether prevented her 
from making any alarm at the moment, and she sunk into 
a chair. He stood between her and the door, as he endea- 
voured to draw her into a conversation ; he assured her she 
had nothing to fear, that he loved her, and her alone ; that 
he was about to be married to a daughter of Sir Edward 
Moseley, but would give her up, fortune, every thing, if 
she would consent to become his wife — i^hat the views of 
her protector, he doubted not, were dislronourable — that 
he, himself, was willing to atone for his former excess of 
passion, by a life devoted to her. 

How much longer he would have gone on, and what far- 
ther he would have offered, is unknown ; for Mrs. Fitzge- 
rald, having recovered herself a little, dart?fr<4(J|^he bell on 
the other side of the room ; he tried to preventmff ringing 
it, but was too late; a short struggle followed, when the 
sound of the footsteps of the maid compelled him to retreat 
j^recipttately. Mrs. Filzgcrald added, that his assertion 
>^oncerning Miss Moseley had given her incredible uneasi- 
ness, and prevented her making the communication yester- 
day ; but she understood this morning through her maid> 
that a Colonel Egerton, who had been supposed to be 
engaged to one of Sir Edward’s daughters, had' eloped with 
another lady. That Egerton was her persecutor, she did 
not Qow entertain a doubt, but that it was in the power of 



Mrs. AViison probably to make the discovery, as tn tlie 
struggle between them for bell> a pocket-book had fallen 
from the breast-pocket of Kis coat, and tus retreat was too 
sadden to recover it* 

As she put the book into the hands of Mrs. Wilson, she 
desired s^he would take means to return it to its owner ; its 
contents might be of value, though she had not thought it 
correct to examine it. Mrs. Wilson took the book, and as 
she dropped it into her work-bag, smiled at the Spanish 
punctilio of her friend, in not looking into her prize,* under 
the peculiar circumstances. 

A few questions as to the place and year of his first 
attempts soon convinced her it was Egerton, whose unli- 
censed passions had given &o much trouble to Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald. He had served but one campaign in Spain, and 
in that year, and (hat division of the army ; and surely /«a 
principlps were no restraint upon his conduct. Mrs. 
Fitzgerald begged the advice of her more experienced friend 
us to the steps she ought to take ; to which the former 
asked, if she had made Lord Pendennyss acquainted witli 
tlie occurrence. The young widow’s cheek glowed as she 
answered, that, at the same time slie felt assured the base 
insinuation of Egei^ton w'as unfounded, it bad created a 
repugnance in her, to troubling the earl any more than was 
necessary in her affairs ; and as she kissed the hand of 
Mrs. W'ilson, she added — Besides, your goodness, my 
dear madam, renders any other adviser unnecessary now\'’ 
Mrs. tV'iison pressed her hand affectionately, and assured 
her of her gpAd wishes and unaltered esteem. She 
commendethTOr delicacy, and plainly told the young widow, 
that hov#iver unexceptionable the chigracter of Peiulehnyss 
might be, a female friend tVas the only one a woman in her 
situation could repose confidence in, without justly incurring 
the sarcasms of the world. 

As Egerton was now married, and would not probably 
offer, for the present at least, any fartlicr moUbtation to 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, it was concluded to be unnecessary to take 
uny immediate measures of precaution ; and Mrs, Wilson 
thought the purse of Mr. Jarvis might be made tlte inbans 
of keeping him within proper bounds in future. The 
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m^l^phant uvas prompt, and not eas;ily intimidated, And the 
slightest intimation of the truth would, she knew, be suffi- 
cient to engage iiiin on their side, heart and hand. 

The ladies parted, with a promise of meeting soon again, 
and an additional interest in each otlier by the commuiiica. 
tions of that and the preceding day. 

Mrs. Wilson had ridden half the distance between the 
cottage and the lodge, before it occurred to her, they had 
not absolutely ascertained, by the best means in their pos- 
session, the identity of Colonel Egtrton with Julians per- 
aecutor. She accordingly took the pocket-book from her 
bag, and opened it for examination : a couple of letters fell 
fioni it into her lap, and conceiving their direction would 
establish all she wished to know, as they had been rend, 
she turned to the superscription of one of them, and saw — 
‘‘ George Denbigh, Esq. in the well-known hand-writing 
of Dr. Ives. — Mrs. Wilson felt herself overcome to a de- 
gree that compelled her to lower a glass of the carriage for 
air. Slie sat gazing on the letters until the characters swum 
before her eyes in undistinguished confusion ; and with 
difficulty she rallied her ihouglits to ihc point necessary for 
investigation. As soon as she found herself equal to the 
task, she examined the letters with the closest scrutiny, and 
opened them both to be sure there ■v\as no mistake. She 
saw the dates, the “ Dear George *' at the commencements, 
and the doctor's name subscribed, before she would believe 
they were real : it was then the truth appeared to break 
upon her in a flood of light. The aversion of Denbigh to 
speak of Spain, or of his services in country — his 
avoiding Sii Ilerbcrt Nicholson, and that gS^^eman’s ob- 
servations respecting him — Colonel Eger ton 'sffUd his own 
manners — his absence from the ball, and startling looks 
on the following morning, and at difierent times before and 
since — his displeasure at the name of Eendennys on vari- 
ous occasions — and his cheerful acceptance of her invita. 
tion to ride until he knew her destination, and singular 
manner of leaving her — w’ere all accounted for by this 
dreadful discovery ; and Mrs. Wilson found the solution of 
her doubts rushing on her mind with a force and rapidity 
that sickened her. 
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The misfortunes of Mr»« Fit«geni}dj|.'the unfortunate 
issue to thtr pasnon of Jane, were trifles in the estimation 
of Mrs. Wilion> compared to the discover^ of Denbigh's 
un worthiness. She revolved in her mind his conduct on 
various occasions, and wondered hovf one who could behave 
so well in common, could thus yield to temptation on a 
particular occasion. His recent attempts, his hypoorisyi 
however, proved that his villany was systematic, and she 
was not weak enough to hide from herself the evidence of 
his guilt, or of its enormity. His interposition between 
EmUy and death she attributed now to natural courage, 
and perhaps, in some measure, to chance ; but his profound 
and unvarying reverence for holy things, his consistent 
charity, his refusing to fight, to what were they owing? 
And Mrs. Wilson mourned the weakness of human nature, 
while she acknowledged to herself, there might be men, 
qualified by nature, and even disposed by reason and grace, 
to prove omamentfi to religion and the world, who fell 
beneath the maddening influence of their besetting sins. 
The superficial and interested vices of Egerton vanished 
before these awful and deeply seated offences of Denbigh; 
and the correct widow saw at a glance, that he was the last 
man to be intrusted' with the happiness of her niece; hut 
how to break this heart-rending discovery to Emily was 
a new source of uneasiness to her ; and tlie carriage stopt at 
the door of the lodge ere she had determined on the first 
step required of her by duty. 

Her brother handed her out, and, filled with the dread 
that Denbigh had availed himself of the opportunity of her 
absence, to press his suit with Emily she eagerly inquired 
, after him. was rejoiced to hear he had returned with 
John for #%wling-piecc, and together they had gone in 
pursuit of game, although she saw in it a tonvittbing proof, 
that a desire to avoid Mrs. Fitzgerald, and not indisposition, 
had induced him to leave her. As a last alternative, she 
resolved to have the pocket-book returned to him in her 
presence, in order to see if he acknowledged it to be his 
property ; and, accordingly^jflie instructed her own man 
to hand it to him while at i&ilier, simply saying he had 
lost 
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The open and unsuspeeting air with which her niece met 
Denbigh ou his return, gave Mrs. Wilson an additional 
shock ; and she ^Id hardly command herself suffidaxtly ito 
extend the common courtesies of good-breeding to Mr. 
Benfield’s guest. * 

While sitting at the dessert, her servant handed the 
pocket-book, as directed by his mistress to its owner, saying, 
** Your pocket-book, I believe, Mr. Denbigh.** Denbigh 
took die book, and held it in his hand for a moment in 
surprise, and then dxed bis eye keenly on the man, as he 
inquired where he found it, and how he knew it was his. 
These were interrogatories Francis was not prepared to 
answer, and in his confusion he naturally turned his eyes 
on his mistress. Denbigh followed their direction with his 
own, and in encountering the looks of the lady, he asked in 
a stammering manner, and with a face of scarlet, — 

Am I indebted to you, madam, for my property?** 

" No, sir; it was given me by one who found* it, to 
restore to you/* said Mrs. Wilson, gravely, and the subject 
was dropt, both appearing willing to say no more. Yet 
Denbigh was abstracted and absent during the remainder of 
the repast, and Emily spoke to him once or twice widiout 
obtaining an answer. Mrs. Wilson caught his eye several 
times fixed on her with an inquiring r'.nd doubtful expres- 
sion, that convinced her he was alarmed. If any confirm- 
ation of his guilt had been wanting, the consciousness he 
betrayed during this scene afforded it ; and she set seriously 
about considering the shortest and ^st method of inter- 
rupting his intercourse with Emily, before he had drawn 
from her an acknowledgnaent of her love. 


CHAPTER III. 

On withdrawing to her dressing-room after dinner, Mm 
Wilson commenced the disagf^able duty of removing the 
veil from the eyes of her nifi|^;by recounting to her the 
substance of Mrs. Fitegeraldl^l^ communication. die 
innocence of Emily, such penecution oould excite no other 
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sensations than aoi^piiae and liorror; and as her aunt 
omitted the part^ concerning the dau^tar of 9ir Edward 
Moseley, she naturally expressed her wonder as to who the 
wretch oould he* ^ 

Possildy, aunt,*’ she said with an involuntary idnidder, 
some of the many gentlemen we have lately seen, and one 
who has had art enough to conceal his real character from 
the world/* 

Concetdment, my love,” replied Mrs. Wilson, ** would 
be hardly necessary : s^ch is tlie fashionable laxity of morals, 
that I doubt not many of his associates would laugh at his 
misconduct, and that he would still continue to pass with 
the world as an honourable man/' 

And ready,*' cried her nieoe, to sacrifice human lifted 
in the defence of any ridiculous punctilio.” 

Or,” added Mrs. Wilson, striving to draw nearer to her 
subject, “ with a closer veil of hypocrisy, wear even an afiecU 
ation of principle and moral feeling, that would seena to ' 
forbid such a departure from duty in favour of custom.” 

** Oh 1 no, dear aunt,” exclaimed Emily, with glowing 
cheeks, and eyes dancing with pleasure, he would hardly 
dare to be so very base — it would be profanity.” 

Mrs. Wilson sighed heavily as she witnessed that con- 
fiding esteem, which would not permit her niece even to 
suspect, that an act, which in Denbigh had been so warmly 
applau^d, could, even in another, proceed from unworthy 
motives ; and she found it would be necessary to speak in 
the plainest terms, to awaken her suspicions: willing, 
however, to come gradually to the distressing truth,, ihe 
replied, — 

AnjJ^ig^t, my dear, men who pride themselves greatly 
on their morals, nay, even some who wear the mask of 
religion, and perhaps deceive tliemselves, admit and practise 
this very appeal to arms : .such inconsistencies are by no 
means uncommon ; and why then might there not, with 
equal prUbability, he others; who would revolt at murder, 
and yet not hesitate being g^ty of lesser enormities ? This 
is in some measure the case of every man ; and it is only to 
consider kiOing in unlawibl encounters m murder, to mslte 
it one in point.” 
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Hypocrisy is so mean a vfce^ 1 sliould not think a brave 
man coiild stoop to it/* said Emily, ''and Julia admits he 
was brave,** 

'' And would not a brare man revolt at the cowardice of 
insulting an unprotected woman } and your hero did tha, 
too/* replied Mrs. Wilson^ lutterly^ losing her self-command 
in indignation. 

" Oh ! do not call him my hero, I beg of*^you, dear 
aunt,** said Emilyi starting ; excited by so extraordinary an 
allusion, instantly losing the unpleasant sensation, in the 
delightful consciousness of the superiority of the man on 
whom she had bestowed her own admiration. 

" In fact, my child/’ continued her aunt, " our natures 
are guilty of the grossest inconsistencies — the vilest wretch 
has generally some property on which he values himself ; 
and the mpst perfect are too often frail on some tender 
point : long and tried friendships are those only which can 
be trusted, and these oftentimes fail.” 

Emily looked at her aunt in surprise at hearing her utter 
such unusual sentiments ; for Mrs. Wilson, at the sa.he 
time she had, by Divine assistance, deeply impressed her 
niece with the frailty of her nature, had withheld the dis- 
gusting representation of human vices from her view, as un- 
necessary to her situation, and dangerous to her humility. 

After a short pause, Mrs. Wilson continued, " Marriage 
is a fearful step in a woman ; and one she is compelled, in 
some measure, to adventure her happiness on, without 
fitting opportunities of judging of the merit of the man she 
confides in : Jane is an instance in point, but 1 devoutly 
hope you are not to be another.” v 

While speaking, Mrs. Wilson had taken tb^, hand Ox 
Emily, and by her looks and jolemn manner, she liad suc- 
ceeded in alarming her niece, although Denbigh was yet 
farthest from the thoughts of Emily ; the aunt reached 
tier a glass of water, and willing to get rid of the hateful 
subject, she continued, hurriedly, " Did you not notice 
the pocket-book Francis gave to Mr. Denbigh ? ’* Emily 
fixed her inquiring eyes on her aunt, as the other adde4 
'' It was the one Mrs. Fitzgerald gave roe to-day/’ 8pm» 
thing like an indefinite glimpse of the facts crossed the 
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Hind of Emily ; andasit mpst obvioualy involved a separ- 
Ition from Denbigh^ she sunk lifeless into the extadea 
Anns of her aunt. This had been anticipated by Mrs. 
U'^ilsou ; and a timely applicatioii of reatoratlTea soon 
Drought her back to a consciousness of misery. Mra. 
IVilson, unwilling any one but herself should witness this 
first burst of grief, succeeded in getting her. niece to her 
own room* and in bed. Emily made no lamentations — 
shed no tears — asked no questions — her eye was fixed, 
and every faculty appeared oppressed with the load on her 
iieart. Mts. Wilson knew her situation too well, to in- 
trude with unseasonable consolation or useless reflections ; 
but sat patiently by her side, waiting anxiously for the 
moment she could be of service. At length the uplifted^ 
eyes and clasped hands of Emily, assured her site had not 
forgotten herself or her duty, and she was rewarded for 
ter labour and forbearance' by a flood of tears. Emily 
was now able to listen to a more full statement of the 
:%a8ons her aunt had for believing in the guilt of Denbigh > 
and. she felt as if her heart was frozen up for ever, as the 
proofs followed each other until they amounted to demon- 
stration. As thq^e was some indications of fever from her 
agitated state of mind, her qunt required she should re- 
main in her room uqfil morning ; and Emily, feeling every 
way unequal to a meeting with Denbigh, ^adly assented. 
After ringing for her maid to sit in the adjoining room, 
Mrs. Wilwn went below, and amiounced to the family the ^ 
indisposition of her charge, and her desire to obtain a little 
sleep. Denbigh looked anxious to inquire after the health 
of Emily, but there was a restraint on all his actions, since 
ilie, return^oi' his book, that persuaded Mrs. Wilson he 
appreheisfiSd that a detection of his -conduct had taken 
place. He did venture to ask, when they were to have the 
pleMure of seeing Miss Moseley again«— hoping it would 
be that evening, as he had fixed the morning for his de- 
parture ; and when he learnt that Emily had retired for 
the night, his anxiety was sensibly increased, and he 
instantly withdrew. Mrs. Wilson was alone in the draw* 
ing.room, and about to join har niece, as Denbigh entered 
it with a letter in his hand : he a^roached her with a 
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diffident and conRtraiiied ma&fter^ and he cammenoed the 
foUawing dialogue : 

** My anxiety and ailuation will plead my apology for 
tarotihling Mise Maseley at this time — may 1 ask you^ 
madam, to deliver this letter*-^ I hardly dare ask you for 
your good offices." 

Mrs. Wilson took the letter, and coldly replied, — 

** Certainly, sir ; and X sincerely 'Wish I .could be of 
any real service to you." 

** I perceive, madam," said Den^gh, like one that was 
choking, I have forfeited your good opinion — that 
pocket-book " 

Has made a dreadful discovery," said Mrs, Wilson, 
shuddering. 

Will not one offence be pardoned, dear madam ? " 
cried Denbigh, with warmth : if you knew my circum- 
stances — the cruel reasons — why — why did I neglect the 
paternal advice of Doctor Ives?" 

** It Is not yet too late, sir,** said Mrs. Wilson, more 
mildly, *^for your own good; as for us, your deception—-” 

“ is unpardonable — I see it — I feel it,** cried he, in 
the accent of despair ; yet Emily — Ei^ily may relent — 
you will at least give her ipy letter — any thing is better 
than this suspense." 

*^You shall have an answer from Emily this evening, 
and one entirely unbiassed by me," said Mrs. Wilson. 
As she closed the door, she observed Denbigh gazing on 
her retiring figure, with a countenance of despair, that 
caused a feeling of pity to mingle with her detestation of 
his vices. 

On opening the door p£ Emily’s room,' Mrs. Wilson 
found her niece in tears, and her anxiety fo^^r health 
was alleviated. She knew, or hoped, that if she could 
once call in the assistance of her judgment and piety to 
lessen her sorrows, Emily, however she might mourn, 
would become resigned to her situation ; and the tot step 
to attain this was the exercise of those faculties, which had 
been, as it were, momentarily annibUated. Mrs. Wilson 
kissed her niece with tenderness, as she placed the fetter 
m her hand, and told her she would call for her answer 
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fvithin an hour. Smploymetit, and the necessity of actings 
would^ she thou^t^ be the surest mfeans- of reviving her 
eneagiea ; n«r waa i^e disappointed.. When the aunt re- 
turned isf the expected answer^ she was infoilned by the 
maid in the antechamber, that Miss Moseley was up, and 
had been writing. On entering, Mrs. Wilson stood a 
moment in admiration of the picture before her. £mily 
was on her knees, and by her side, on the carpet, lay the 
letter and its answer : her face was hid by her hair, and 
her hands, were clos^l in the fervent grasp of petition. 
In a minute she rose, and, approaching her aunt, with an 
air of profound resignation, but great steadiness, she handed 
her the letters, her own unsealed. 

Read them, madam, and if you approve of mine, 1 
will thank you to deliver it.*' 

Her aunt folded her in her arms, until Emily, finding 
herself yielding under the effects of sympathy, begged to 
be left alone. On withdrawing to her own room, Mrs. 
Wilson read the contents of the two letters. 

1 rely greatly on the goodness of Mis's Moseley, to 
pardon the liberty 1 am taking, at a moment she is so un- 
fit for such a subject ; but my departure — my feelings — 
must plead* my apology. From the moment of my first 
acquaintance widi ydU, I have been a cheerful subject to 
your loveliness and .iunoceuce. 1 feel — I know •—I am 
not deserving of such a blessing ; but since knowing you, 
as 1 do, it is impossible not to strive to win yon. , You 
have often thanked me as the preserver of your life, but 
you little knew the deep interest 1 had in its safety. With-* 
out it my own would be valueless. By accepting jmy 
offered h^cl, you will place me amongst the happSett, or 
by reje^Bng it, tlie most wretched of men.*' 

To this note which was unsigned, and evidently written 
under great agitation of mind, Emily had penned the fol- 
lowing reply ; — • 

« Sir — It is with mudi regret that I find myself re- 
dneed to the possibility of giving uneasiness to onb to 
whom I am under such^ heavy obligations. It wiQ nbver 
be in my power to accept the honour you have offered me ,* 
' o 4 
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and 1 beg you to receive my thanks for the complimeni 
conveyed in your request^ as well as my good wishes for 
your happiness in future, and fervent prayers that you may 
be ever found worthy of it. — Your humble servant, 

Emily ,*Mobelby." 

Perfectly satisfied with this answer, Mrs. Wilson went 
below in order to deliver it at once. She thought it pro- 
bable, as Denbigh had already sent his baggage to a tavern, 
preparatory to his intended journey, they would not meet 
again ; and as she felt a strong wiifn, both on account of 
Doctor Ives, and out of respect to the services of the 
young man himself, to conceal his conduct from the world 
entirely, she was in hopes that his absence might make any 
disclosure unnecessary. He took the letter from her with 
a trembling hand, and casting one of liis very expressive 
looks at her, as if to read her thouglits, he withdrew. 

Emily had fallen asleep free from fever ; and Mrs. Wil- 
son had descended to the supper-room, when Mr. Bcnfield 
was first struck with the absence of his favourite. An 
inquiry after Denbigh was instituted ; and while they we/e 
waiting liis appearance, a servant handed the old man a 
note. 

" From whom ?” cried Mr. Benfield, in surprise. 

Mr. Denbigh, sir,"’ said the servant. 

Mr, Denbigh!'* exclaimed Mr. ^onfield-: no acci- 
dent, I hope — I remember when Lord Gosford — here, 
Peter, your eyes are young ; read it for me, read it aloud.'' 

As all but Mrs. Wilson were anxiously waiting to 
know the meaning of this message, and Peter had many 
preparations to go through before bis youthful eyes could 
make out the contents, Johfi hastily caught the'>i?^ter out 
of his hand, saying he would save him the trouble, and, in 
obedience to his uncle's wishes, he read aloud : — 

Mr. Denbigh, being under tlic^ necessity of leaving 

L immediately, and unable to endure the pain of 

taking leave, avails himself of this means of tendering his 
warmest'thauks to Mr. Benfield, for his hospitality, ahd to 
his amiable guests for their many kindnesses. As be con- 
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templates leaving England^ he desim to wish them all a 
long and an affectionate farew^/* 

" Farewell 1 '' cried Mr. Benfleld ; ** farewell ! — docs he 
say farewell, John? — Here, Peter, run — no, you are too 
old— .John, run — bring my hat; HI go myself to the 
village — some love quarrel — Emmy sick — and Denbigh 
going away — ^ yes — yes, 1 did so myself — Lady Juliana, 
poor dear soul, she was a long time before she could forget. 

it — but Peter '’ol’eter had disappeared the instant the 

letter was finished, and he was quickly followed by John. 
Sir Edward and Lady Moseley were lost in amaseraent at 
this sudden and unexpected movement of Denbigh ; and 
tlie breast qf each of the affectionate parents was filled with 
a vague apprehension, that the peace of mind of another 
child was at stake* Jane felt a renewal of her w^oes, in 
the anticipation of something similar for her sister— for 
the fancy of Jane was yet active, and she did not cease to 
consider the defection of Egerton a kind of unmerited 
misfortune and fatality, instead of a probable consequence 
of want of principle. Like Mr. Benheld, she was in 
danger of raising an ideal idol, and of spending the re. 
mainder of her days in devotion to qualities, rarely if ever 
found identified with a person that never had existed. 
The old gentleman was now entirely engrossed by a dif- 
ferent object ; and having in his own opinion decided there 
must have been one of those misunderstandings which 
sometimes had occurred to himself and Lady Julian^, he 
quietly composed himself to eat his salad at the supper 
table : on turning his head, however, in quest of his ^st 
glass of wine, he observed Peter standing quietly by the 
side-boam with the favourite goggles dver bis eyes. Now 
Peter was troubled with two kinds of debility about his 
organs of vision ; one was age and natural weakness, while 
the other proceeded more directly from the heart. Hia 
master knew of these facts, and he took the alarm. Again 
bR wine glass dropt from his nerveless hand, as he said in 
trembling tone,— 

Peter, 1 thought you went — ” 

Yes, master,*’ said Peter, laconioslly* 
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You SAW him,’ Peter —will he return ? ” 

Peter was busily occupied at his glasses^ idtliongh n« 
one was dry. 

« Peter," repeated Mr, BenAeld, rising from Ida fteat — 
** is he coining in time for supper ? " 

Peter was obliged to reply, and deliberately uncasing 
his eyes, and blowing his nose, he was on the point of 
opening his mouth, as John came into the room, and 
threw himself into a chair, with an air of great vexation. 
Peter pointed to the young gentlr^man in silence, an/ 
retired. 

** John," cried Sir Edward, “ where is Denbigh ? " 

‘^Gone, sir." 

"Gonel” 

** Yes, my dear father," said John, gone without 
saying good-by to one of ns — without telling us whither, 
or when to return. It was cruel in him — unkind — 1*11 
never forgive him " — and John, whose feelings were 
strong, and unusually excited, hid his face between his 
hands on the table — As he raised his liead to reply a 
question of Mr. Bcnfield — “ of how he knew he had gone, 
for tlie coach did not go until daylight ? ** Mrs. Wilson 
saw evident marks of tears. Such proofs of emotion in 
one like John Moseley gave her the ^satisfaction of know* 
ing that if she had been deceived, it was by a concurrence 
of circumstances, and a deptli of hypocrisy, almost exceed* 
ing belief : self-reproach added less than common, there- 
fore, ‘to the uneasiness of the moment. 

I saw the inn-keeper, uncle," said John, ** who told 
me that Denbigh left there at eight o’clock, in a post, 
chaise and four ; but I wiU go to London in Ibje mCming 
myself." This was ho sooner said than it was combUrated 
by acts, for the young man immediately commenced his 
preparations for the journey. The family separated that 
evening with melancholy hearts ; and the host and hia 
privy counsellor were closeted for half an hour ete tihay 
retiied to their night s repose. John took his leave of them, 
and left the lodge for the inn, with his man, in order to 
be ready for the mail. Mrs. Wilson looked in upon 
Emily before she withdrew heiwlf, aiid found her awake, 
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bat perfectly calm and compiMed t aha ttid but little ; ap- 
peared deairoUB of avoiding ail attuatona to Denbigh ; and 
after her aunt had Bimjily acquainted her with hia departure, 
and her resolution to conceal the cause, the aulgect was 
dropped. Mrs. Wilson, on entering her own room, thought 
deeply on the discoveries of the day : they had interfered 
with her favourite system of morals, baffled her eldest 
calculations upon causes and effects, but in no degree had 
impaired her faith or reliance on Providence. She knew 
one exception did nQt destroy a rule: she was certain 
without principles there was no security for good conduct, 
and the case of Denbigh proved it. To oiscover these 
principles, might be difficult, but was a task imperiously 
required at her hands, as she believed, ere she yielded the 
present and future happiness of her pupil to the power of 
any man. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Tub day had not yet dawned, when John Moseley was 
summoned to take hia seat in the mail for London. Three 
of the places were already occupied, and John was com- 
pelled to get a seat for his man on the outside. An in< 
tercouTse with strangers is particularly irksome to an 
Engtishroan, and none appeared disposed, for a long, time, 
to break the silence. The coach had left the little village 
of L— far behind it, before any of the rational beings 
it con tained* thought it prudent or becoming to bend in the 
least ttM^e charities of our nature, in a cominunication 
with a fellow-creature, of whose name or condition he 
happened to be ignorant. This reserve is unquestionably 
characterisdc of the nation ; to what is it owing ? — 
modesty? Did not nationid and deep personal vanity 
appear at once to refute the assertion, we might enter into 
an inveltigation of it. The good opinion of himself in an 
Englishman is moire^ deeply seated, though less buoyant, 
than that of his neighbours : in them it is more. of manner, 
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in US more of feeling ; and the wound inflicted on the self* 
love of the two is very di^rent The Frenchman wonders 
at its rudeness, but soon forgets *the charge ; while an 
Englishman broods over it in silence and raortifleation* It 
is said this distinction iti character is owing to the different 
estimation of principles and morals in the two nations* 
The solidity and purity of our ethics and religious creeds 
may have given a superior tone to our moral feeling ; but 
lias that man a tenable ground to value himself on either, 
whose respect to sacred things gro^vs out of a respect to 
himself: on the other hand, is not humility the very 
foundation of the real Christian. For our part, we should 
be glad to see this national reserve lessened, if not done 
entirely away : we believe it is founded in priile and un- 
charitableness, and could wish to see ,men thrown ac- 
cidentally together on the roads of the country, mindful 
that they are also travelling in company the highway of 
life, and that the goal of their destination is equally at- 
tainable by all. 

John Moseley w^as occupied with thoughts very different 
from those of any of his fellow-travellers, as they proceeded 
rapidly on their route ; and it was only when roused from 
his meditations by accidentally coming in contact with the 
hilt of a sword, that he looked up, aud in the glimmerings 
of the morjiings light recognised the person of Lord 
TIenry Stapleton ; their eyes met, and — My lord ” — 
' Mr. Moseley ’* — were repeated in mutual surprise 
John^was eminently a social being, and he was happy ti 
find resource against his gloomy thoughts in the convers- 
ation of the dashing young sailor. The frigate of the 
other had entered the bay the night before, and he was 
going to town to the wedding of his sister : tKN?.oach of 
his brother, the marquis, was to meet him about twenty 
miles from town; and the ship was ordered round to Yar« 
mouth, where he was to rejoin her. 

“ But how are your lovely sisters, Moseley ? " eried 
ihe young sailor, in a frank and careless manner. 

/diould have been half in Jove with one of them, if I had 
iime — and money: both are necesjiary to marriage now- 
a-days, you know.^ 
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**Ab to time/' said John, with a laugh, « I believe that 
may be dispensed with, though mone^ is certainly a dif- 
ferent thing/* 

Qh, time too," replied his lorddiip* " 1 haye never 
time enough to do any thing as it ought to be done — 
always hurried ^ 1 wish yoO could recommend to me a 
lady who would take the trouble off my hands/' 

It might be done/' said John, with a smile, and the 
image of Kate Chatterton crossed his brain, but it was 
soon succeeded by tha^of her more lovely sister. But 
how do you manage on board your ship --^hurried there 
too?*' 

Oh ! never there/' replied the captain, gravely ; 
“ that *8 duty, you know, and every thing must be regular, 
of course ; on sliore it is a different thing — there I am 

only a passenger. L has a charming ' society, Mr. 

Moseley — a week or ten days ago 1 was shooting, and 
came to i^beautiful cottage about five miles from the village, 
that was the abode of a much more beautiful woman, a 
Spaniard, a Mrs. Fitzger^ald — I am positively in love with 
her ; so soft, so polished, so modest — " 

How came you acquainted with her ? " inquired 
Moseley, interrupting him in a little surprise. 

** Chance, my dear 4*ellow, chance. I was thirsty, and 
approached for a drink of water : slie was sitting in the 
veranda, and being hurried for time, you know, it saved 
the trouble of introduction. 1 f^ncy she is.troubled with 
the same complaint ; for she managed to get rid of me in 
no time, and with a great deal of' politeness. 1 found out 
her name, however, at the next house.” 

During tihis rattling talk, John had fixed his eyes on 
the face dT One of the passengers who ^at opposite to him. 
The stranger appeared to be about fifty years of age, 
strongly pock-marked, with a stiff military air, and had tht; 
dress and exterior of a gentleman. His face was much 
BunAburut, though natumlly very fair, and his* dark, keen 
eye, was intently fixed on the sailor, as he continued his 
remarks. 

« Do you know suck a lady, Moseley ? * 
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" Yes/* said John, " though very slightly : ahe is visited 
by one of my sisters, and w.— 

"Yourself,” cried Lord Henry, with a laugh. 

Myself, once or twice, my lord, certainly," answered 
John, gravely; " but a lady visited by Emily Moseley and 
Mrs, Wilson is a proper companion for any one. Mrs. 

itzgerald is very retired in her manner of living, and 
chance made us acquainted ; but not being, like your lord- 
ship, in want of time, we have endeavoured to cultivate 
her society, as we have found it very agreeable." 

The countenance of the stranger underwent several 
changes during this speech of John’s, and at its close his 
eyes rested on him with a softer expression than generally 
marked its rigid and compressed jnuscles. Willing to 
change a discourse that wqs growing too particular for a 
mail. coach, John addressed himself to the opposite pas- 
sengers, while his eye yet dwelt on the face of the military^ 
stranger. « 

" We are likely to have a fine day, gentlemen." The 
soldier bowed stiffly, as he smiled l}is assent, and the other 
passenger humbly answered,^ " Very, Mr. John," in the 
well known tones of honest Peter Johnson. Moseley 
started, as he turned his face for the first time on the lank 
figure, which was modestly compresicd into the smaUest 
possible compass in a corner of the coach, in a way not to 
come in contact with any of its neighboursr 

"Johnson !" exclaimed John, in astonishment you 
here I where are you going — to London ? ” 

" To London, Mr. Johh," replied Peter, with a look of 
much importance; and tlien, by way of silencing farther 
interrogatories, he added, my masters business, air." 

Both Moseley and Lord Henry examined hii^cloeely : 
the former wondering what could take the steward; at the 
age of seventy, for the first time in his life, into the vortex 
of the capital ; and the latter in admiration at the figure 
and equipmen^ts of the old man. Peter was in full coatuiue^ 
with the exception of the goggles, and was in reality a 
subject to be gazed at ; but nothing relaxed the musotew, 
or attracted the particular notice of the soldier, who having 
regained his set form of countenance, appeared drawn up 
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in waiting patifindy for the moment he was ex- 

pected to act. Nor did he utter more than as many words^ 
in the course of the first fifty miles of their journey, flis 
dialect was singular, and such as put his hearers at a loss 
to determine his country. «rLord Henry stared at him 
every time he spoke, as if to say,, what countryman arc 
you? until at length be suggested to Jobt\ he was some 
officer, whom the downfal of Bonaparte had driven into 
retirement. 

** Indeed, Moseleyj*'^he added, as they were about to 
resume their carriage after a change of horses, we must 
draw him outj and see what he thinks of his master now-— 
delicately, you know.*’ The soldier was, however, imper- 
vious to his lordship's attacks, until the project was finally 
abandoned in despair. As Peter was much too modest to 
talk in the presence of Mr. John Moseley, and a lord, the 
young men had most of the discourse to Uieroaelves. At 
a village fifteen miles from London, a fashionable carnage 
and four, with the coronet of a marquis, was in waiting 
for Lord Henry: John refused his invitation to take a seat 
with him to town, for he had traced Denbigh from stage 
to stage, and was fearful of losing sight of him, unless he 
persevered in the manner he had commenced. Peter and 
he, accordingly, were ^ut down safely at a(n inn in the 
Strand, and Moseley hastened to make his inquiries after 
the otilect of his pursuit. Such a chaise had arrived an 
hour before, and the gentleman had ordered his trunk to a 
neighbouring hotel. After obtaining the address, and 
* ordeiing^a hackney coach, he hastened to the house ; but 
on inquiring for Mr. l5enbigh, to his great mortiHcqtlon, 
.was told they knew of no such gentleman. ' John turned 
away the person he was speaking fh, in visible disap- 
pointment, when a servant respectfully inquired, if the 

genfieman had not oome from L , in Norfolk, that day« 

had,^^ waa the reply. " Then follow me, sir, if yonj 
please.** — They knocked at a door of one of the parloura, 
and the servant entered : he returned, and John was shown 
into a room, where Denbigh was sitting with his head 
resfing on his hand/ and apparently musing. On seeiog 
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ttrlio required admittance^ he sprang from his seat and ex 
claimed^ — 

“ Mr, Moseley ! do 1 see aright ? *’ 

** Denbigh^** cried John, stretching out his hand to him, 

was this kind — was it likfe yourself — to leave ns so 
unexpectedly, and for* so long a time, too, as your note 
mentioned ? **' 

Denbigh waved his hand to the servant to retire, and 
nanded a chair to his friend. 

Mr. Moseley/* said he, strug^ihg with his feelings, 
''you appear ignorant of my proposals to your sister.” 

'^Perfectly/* answered the amazed John. 

"And her rejection of them.** 

"Is it possible.? cried the brother, pacing up and 
down the room ; " 1 acknowledge I did expect you to ofibr, 
but not to he refused.** 

Denbigh placed in the other hand the letter of Emily, 
which, having read, John returned, with a sigh. "This 
then is the reason you left us,** he continued. " Emily is 
not capricious — it cannot be a. sudden pique — she means 
AS she says.** 

Yes, Mr. Moseley^" said Denbigh, moumfhlly. 

Your sister is faultless — but I am not worthy of her — 
my deception '' — here the door again opened to the ad- 
mission of Peter Johnson. Both the gentlemen rose at 
this sudden interruption, and the steward advancing to the 
table, once more ])roduced the formidable pocket-book, the 
spectacles, and a letter — he ran over its direction For 
George Denbigh, Esquire, London, ^hy the hands of Peter 
Johnson, with care and speed.” After the observance of 
these preliminaries he delivered the missive to ^ lawful 
owner, who opened it, and rapidly perused its contents. 
Denbigh was ftiuch affected with whatever the latter might 
be, and kindly took the steward by the hand, as he thanked 
him for this renewed instance of the interest he took in 
nim : if he would tell him where a letter could find him 
in the morning, he would send^^a reply to the one he had 
received. Peter gave his address, but appeared unwilling 
to go, until assured again and again, that th^ answer would 
be infallibly sent. Taking a sm^ account-book out of 
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his pocket, aiid referring to its ^ bontents, the steward said, 
Master has with Coittts and Co. 70001; in the bank, 
5000/. i it can be easily done, sir, and never 6Ht by us.^* 
Denbigh smile# in reply, as he assured the steward he 
would take proper notice of his master's ollR?rs in liis^ewn 
answer. The door again opened, and the military stranger 
was admitted to their presence hcv bowed appeared 
not a little surprised to two of his 10011*^000011 com* 
panions there, and handed Denbigh a letter, in quite as 
formal, although in^a nr^orc silent manner, than the steward. 
The B^dia was invited to be seated, and the le^ was 
perused, with an evident curioaty on the part of mnbigh. 
As soon as the latter ended it, he addressed the stranger, 
m a language which John rightly judged to be Spanish, 
and Peter took to be Greek. For^ few minutes the con* 
versation was maintained between them with great earnest* 
ness ; his fellow-travellers marvelling much at the garrulity 
of the soldier : however, the stranger soon rose to retire, 
when the door was thrown open for the fourth time, and 
a voice cried out, — , 

Here 1 am, George, safe and sound — « ready to kiss 
the bridesmaids, if they will let me — and 1 can find time 
— bless me, Moseley ! — old marling-spike ! — general ! ■ — 
whew — where is coachman and guard? *' — it was 
Lord Henry Stapleton. The Spaniard bowed again in 
silence and withdrew, while Denbigh threw open the door 
of an adjoining room and excused himself, as he desired 
Lord Henry to walk in there for a few minutes. 

Upon my word/* cried the heedless sailor, as he com- 
plied, we might as well have stuck togetlier, Moseley ; 
we were bound to one port, it seems/' 

Vou^lTnow Lord Henry ? " said John, as he withdrew. 

Yes/' said Denbigh, and he a^n required his address 
of Peter, which having been given, the steward departed. 
The conversation between the two Mends' did not return 
to the course it was uking, when they were interrupted, 
as Moseley felt a deUcaoy in making any allusion to jthe 
probable 'cause of , his sister’s refusal. He had, however,' 
begun to hope it was not irremovable, |pd, with a deter- 
72 ination of renewing his visit in the morning, he took his 
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to allow Denbigh tO' attend to hxs other gues4 Lord 
Heary Stapleton, 

About twelve on the following moniii^ John and the 
•teward met at the door of the hotel wher^^nbigh lodged^ 
in queat of the same pereon. The latter held in his hand 
the anawfr to his master's letter, bat wished partieulariy to 
see its writer. On inquiring, to their mutual surprise they 
were told, that the gentleman had left there early in the 
momiog, having discharged his lodgings and that tliey 
were unable to say whither he had gOne. To hunt for a 
man without a clew, in the city of London, is usually time 
raisp^t; Of this Moseley was perfectly sensible, and dis- 
regarding a proposition of Peter’s, he returned to hia own 
lodgings. The proposal of tlie steward, if it did not do 
much credit to his sagdbity, was much in favour of his per* 
severance and enterpriae. It was no other than that John 
should take one side of the street, and he the other, in order 
to inquire at every house, in the place, until the fugitive 
was discovered, ** Sir,” said Peter, with great simplicity, 
when our neighbour White lost hia little girl, this was 
the way wc found her, although we went nearly through 
L— — before w'e succeeded, Mr. John.’^ Peter was 
obliged to abandon this expedient for want of an associate ; 
and as no message was left at the lodgings of Moseley, he 
started with a heavy heart on his return to Benfield Lodge. 
But Moseley's zeal was too warm in the cause of his friend, 
notwithstanding his unmerited desertion, to discontinue the 
search for him. He sought out the town* residence of the 
Marquis of EUringham, the brotlier of Lord Henry, and 
was told, that both the Marquis and his brother had left 
town early that morning for his seat in Devonshire to attend 
the wedding of ihiir sister. 

Did tliey go alone ? " asked John, muaing* 

There were two chaises, the Marquis’s and hia Grace’s/' 
Who was his Grace ?" inquired John. 

Why the Duke of Derwent, to be sure/’ 

^ And the Dube ? — was he alone? ” 

" There was a gentleman with his Grace, but Aey did 
Bot know his nanm.^' 

As nothing farther could be learnt, John withdrew* A 
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good deal of initatioTi mixed ‘with the vexation of Moseley 
at his disappointment ; for Denbigh, he thought^ too evi* 
dently wi<died to avoid him. That he was the companion 
of his IdaamaiCll the Duke of Derwent, he had now no doubt, 
and he entirely relinquished all expectations of finding him 
in London or its environs. While retracing his steps^in 
no enviable state of mind, to his'lodgings, Wiih a resolution 
of returning immediately to L— — — , his arm was sud- 
denly taken by his friend Chatterton. If any man could 
have consoled John that moment, it was the baron. 
Questions and answers were rapidly exchanged between 
them; and with increased satisfaction, John learnt that in 
the next square he could have the pleMure of paying his 
respects to his kinswomen, the Dowaj^ Lady Chatterton 
and her two daughters. Chatterton inquired warmly after 
Emily, and in a particularly kind manner concerning Mr. 
Denldgh, hearing with undisguised astonishment the absence 
of the latter from the Moseley family. 

Lady Chatterton had disciplined her feelings upon the 
subject of Grace and John into such a state of subordination, 
that the futidious jealousy of the young man now found tio 
ground of alarm in any thing she said or did. It cannot 
be denied the Dowager was delighted to see him again — 
and, if it were fair to draw an^ conclusions from colouring 
-—palpitations — and other such little accompaniments of 
female feeling — Grace was not excessively sorry. It is 
true, it was tim best possible opportunity to a'ticertain all 
about her fHend Emily and the rest of the family ; and 
Grace was extremely happy to have intelligence of their 
general welfare, so direct as afforded by this visit of 
Mn MoSdey. Grace looked all she expressed, and possibly 
a little more, .and John thought she looked very beautiful. 

There was present an elderly gentleman, of apparently 
indifferent health, ^although his manners were extremely 
lively, and his dress particularly studied. A few minutes’ 
observation convinced Moseley this gentleman waS a can* 
didato for the favour of K.ate, and a g^me of cfaeSs being 
soon introduced, he also saw he was one thought worthy 
of pecttllar eare and attention. He had beefh introdoedd to 
him. as Lord Hei'ricfidd, and soon discoyered, 1^ his eoh« 

p £ 
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TemtIoQ, that he was a peer who promised little towards 
reoderiiig the house of incurables more convalescent than it 
was before his admissioDk Chatterton mehttoned him as a 
distent connection of his mother f a gedtloman who had 
lately returned from filling an official situation in the East 
Indies, to take liis seat among the lords, by the death of his 
toother. He was a bachelor, and reputed rich, much of his 
wealth being personal property, acquired by himsdf abroad. 
The dutilhl son might have added, if respect and feeling 
nad not kept him silent, that his of^rs of settling a large 
jointure upon his elder sister had been accepted, ^and that 
the following week was to make her the bride of the ema* 
elated debauchee, who now sat by her side. He might also 
have said, that vifhen the proposition was made to himsolf 
and Grace, both had shrunk from the alliance with disgus.\ 
and tltat both had united in humble, though vain remon- 
strances to their mother, against the sacrifice, and in peti- 
tions to their sister, that she would not be accessary to her 
own misery. There was no pecuniary sacrifice they would 
not make to her, to avert such a connection ; but all was 
fruitless — Kate was resolved to be*a viscountess, and her 
mother was equally determined that she should be rich. 


CHAPTER V. 

A DAY elapsed between the departure Ifr Denbigh and 
the re.appearance of Emily amongst her friends. An 
indifferent observer would have thought her much graver 
and less animated than usual. A loss of the rich colour 
which ordinarily glowed on her healthful cileek might 
be noticed ; but the placid sweetness aiur graceful com- 
posure which regulated her former conduct pervaded all 
she did or uttered. Not so with ifane: her pride had 
suffered more than her feelings — her imagination had been 
more deceived than her judgment — and although too well 
bred and soft by nature, to become rude, or captious, 
she was changed from a communicative, to a ireserved — 
from a confiding, to a suspicious companion. Her parents 
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noticed this alteration wltli an tmeasiness, that was 
somewhat imbittered by the cofUsciouaness of a neglect 
of some of those duties that experience now seemed to in^ 
dicate, Could never be forgotten with impunity. 

Francis and Clara had arrived from their northern 
tour, so happy in each other, and so contented with tlieir 
lot, that it required some little exercise of fortitude 
in both Lady Moseley and her daughters, to expel un- 
pleasant recollections while they contemplated it* Their 
relation of the little Kicideiits of their tour, had, however, 
an effetft ,^to withdraw the attention of their friends in some 
degree from ]ate occurrences ; and a melancholy and sym- 
pathising kind of association had taken place of the 
unbounded confidence and gayety, which so lately 
prevailed at Benfield Lodge. Mr. Benficld mingled with 
his solemnity an air of mystery ; and he was frequently 
noticed by his relatives looking over old papers, and was 
apiMinmtly employed in preparations that indicated move- 
ments of more than usual importance. 

The family were collected in one of the parlours on 
an extremely unpleasant day, the fourth after the ^de- 
parture of John, when the thin person of Johnsqn 
stalked in amongst them. All eyes were fixed on him 
in expectation of wtiat lie had to communicate, and all 
apparentfy dreading to break the silence, from an ap- 
prehension that his communication would be unpleasant. 
In the mean ^time Peter, who had respectfully left his 
hat at the door, proceeded to uncase his body from the 
multiplied defences he had taken against the inclemency 
of the weather. His master stood erect, with an out« 
itretche(Lband, ready to receive the reply to his epistle ; 
and Jolmson having liberated bis body from thraldom, 
produced the black leathern pocket-book, and from its con- 
tents a'letter, when he read aloud --^Boderic Benfield, Esq. 

Benfield Lodge, Norfolk ; favoured by Mr. Here 

Peter's modesty got the better* of his mefiiod; he had 
never been calltri Mr« Johnson by any body old or young ; 
all knew. him in that neighbourhood" as Peter Johnson-^ 
and he had very nearly been guilty of the temerity of 
9 3 
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arroga^g to himself another title in the presence of those 
he ^ost respected ; a degree of self-elevation from which 
he escaped with tlie lose of a small piece of hia tongue. 
Mr. Benfield .took the letter witli an eagerness that 
plainly indicated the deep interest he took in its contents 
while Emilyi with a tremulous voice and flushed cheeky ap- 
proached the steward with a glass of wine. 

** Peter^*’ she said^ take this ; it will do you good.” 

** Thank you^^Miss Emma/' said Peter^ casting hia eyes 
fi'om her to his master^ as the laitefit having finished his 
letter^ exdaimedj with a strange mixture of consideration 
and disappointment, •-«- 

Johnson, you must change your clothes immediately^ 
or you will take cold : you look now like old Moses, the 
Jew beggar.” 

Peter sighed heavily at Uiis comparison, and saw in it 
a confirmation of his fears ; for he well knew, that to his 
being the bearer of unpleasant tidings was he indebted for 
a resemblance to any tiling unpleasant to bis master, and 
Moses was the old gentleman's aveision. 

The baronet now followed his uncle from the room to his 
library, entering it at the same moment with the stewiurd 
who had been summoned by his master to an audience. 

Pointing to a chair for his nephew Mr. Benfield com 
menced the discourse with saying, — 

Peter, you saw Mr.Denbigh ; how did he look?” 

As usual, master,” said Peter, laconically, still piqued 
at being likened to old Moses. 

And wimt did he say to the offer ? did he not make 
any comments on it ? He was not offended at it, 1 hope/* 
demanded Mr. Benfield. "" . 

He said nothing but, what he has written' to your 
honour/' repKed the ateward, losing a little of hhtcoiistfidned 
manner in real good feeing to his master. 

^ May I ask what the offer was ?” inquired Sir Edwi^ 

Mr. BenfieM, regarding him a moment in Bi]encc(, said, 

Cortaiiily, you are nearly concerned in his welfare i your 
daughter '^~tbe old*mun atopped, turned to his 
and handed the hsaronet a copy of the epis^ he had i^ftt 
to Denbigh. It read as follows 
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** Deir Fidend Mr. D«nbighj» 

** I have tbeught agreat deal on the reason of your sadden 
departure from a house 1 had begun to hope you thought 
your own ; and by calling to mind my own feelings when 
Lady Juliana became the heiress to her nephew’s estate^ 
take it for granted you have been governed by the same 
sentiments ; which 1 know both by my own experience and 
that of the bearer, Peter Johnson, is a never-failing accom- 
paniment of pure affe'cddfi. Yes, my dear Denbigh^ I 
honour your delicacy A) not wishing to become indebted to 
a stranger, as it were, for the money on which you subsist, 
and that stranger your wife — who ought /n reason to look 
up to you, instead of your looking up to her ; which was 
the true cause Lord Gosford would not marry the countess 
•— on account of her great wealth, sb he assured me him- 
self; notwithstanding, envious people said it was because 
her ladyship loved Mr. Chaworth better : so in order to 
remove these impediments of delicacy, I have to make 
three prepositions, namely, that 1 bring you into parliament 
the next election for my own borough — that you take pos- 
session of the Lodge the day you marry Emmy, while 1 will 
live, for the little time 1 have to stay here, in the large 
cottage built by my u^le — and that 1 give you your legacy 
of thousand pounds down, to prevent trouble hereafter. 

** As I know nothing but delicacy has driven you away 
from us, I make no doubt you will now find all objections 
removed, and that Peter will bring back the joyful intel- 
ligence of your return to us, as soon as the business you 
left us on, is completed. — Your unde, that is to be, 

Ronvmc 

° As Johnson is u stranger'^ to the ways of the 

town, 1 widi you to advise his inexperience^ pi^ciilarly 
against the arts of designing womep, Peter being a man of 
condderabte estate and gre|t modestv.*' 

There, nephew, ** cried Mr. Benfield, as the bsSonet 
flnidt^ seeding the lettd: aloud is H not nnreasonaUe 
to relbos my oieiaf Now read his answer/’ 

** Words are Wanting to express the settiiidions^wltdi 
p 4 
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have been excited by Mr. Benfield's letter ; but it would 
be impossible for any man to be so base as to avail himself 
of such liberality ; the recollection of it^ together with that 
of his many virtues^ will long continue deeply impressed 
on the heart of him, whom Mr. Benheld would, if within 
die power of man, render the happiest amongst human 
seiiigs.” 

The steward listened eagerly to this answer ; but after it 
was done he was as much at a loss to know its contents as 
before its perusal. He knew it was^^unfavourable to their 
wishes, but cotild not comprehend its meaning or expres- 
sions, and immediately attributed their ambiguity to the 
strange conference he had witnessed between Denbigh and 
the military stranger. 

Master/* exclaimed Peter, with something of 
elation of a discoverer, I know the cause ; it shows itself 
in the letter ; there was a man talking Greek to him while 
he was reading your letter.*' 

" Greek ! " exclaimed Sir Edward, in astonishment 
Greek I ’* said the uncle. Lord Gosford read Greek ; 
but I believe never conversed in that language.'* 

‘‘Yes, Sir Edward — yes, your honour — pure wild 
Greek j it must have been something of that kind/* added 
Peter with positiveness, “ that woulil make a man refuse 
such offers — Miss Emmy — tlie Lodge ~ 10,000/. ! ” — 
and the steward shook his head with much satisfaction at 
having discovered the cau^c. ^ 

Sir Edward smiled at the simplicity of Johnson, but dis- 
liking the idea attached to the refusal of his daughter 
said, — 

“ Perhaps, after all, uncle, there has been some roisuu 
derstanding between* Emily and Denbigh, which may havy 
driven him from us so suddenly/* 

Mr. Bendeld and his steward exchanged looks, and a 
new idea broke upon diem at |lie instant They had both 
suffered in that way, and after all it might prove, that 
Emily was die one whose taste or feelings had subterted 
their schemes. . The impression once made soon became 
strong, and the party separated ; the master thinking alter- 
nately on Ladv Juliana and hU niece, while that man, after 
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heaving one heavy sigh to the memory of Patty Steele^ pro- 
ceeded to the usual occupations of his o^ce* 

Mrs* Wilson thinking a ride would be of service to 
Emily, and having the fullest conildeiioe in her self- 
command and resignation, availed herself of a fine day to 
paf a visit to their friend in the cottage. Mrs. Fitzgerald 
received them in her usual manner, but a single glamie of 
her eye sufficed to show the aunt that she noticed the 
altered appearance of Emily and her manners, although 
without knowing its ^ue reason, which she did not deem 
it jrrudent to explain. Julia handed her friend a note 
which she said she had received the day before, and desired 
their counsel how to proceed in the present emergency* As 
Emily was to be made acquainted with its contents, her 
aunt read it aloud as follows: — 

My dear Niece, 

^'Yoiir father and myself had been induced to think you 
were leading a disgraceful life, with the officer your hus- 
band had consigned you to the care of ; for hearing of 
your captivity, I had arrived with a band of Guerillas, on 
the spot where you were rescued, early the next morning, 
and there learnt of the peasants your misfortunes and re- 
treat. The enemy pressed us too much to allow us to de. 
viate from our route at the time ; but natural affection and 
the wishes of your father have led me to make a journey 
to England, in order to satisfy our doubts as regards your 
conduct. 1 have seen yon, heard your character in the 
neighbourhood, and after much and long search, have found 
out the officer, and am satisfied^ that, so far as concerns 
your deportment, you are an injured woman, 1 have 
therefore to propose to you, on my own behalf, and that 
of the Conde, that you adopt the faith of your country, 
and return with me tojthe arms of your parent, whose 
heiress you wiD he, and whose life you may be the means 
of prolonging* Direct your answer to me^ to the care of 
our ambasrador ; and as you decide, I am your mother’s 
oroiher, 

** Lotrjs t Haxribok/ 

*On what point do you wish my advice^*' said Mia 
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Wilson^ Mndly) after ahe Kail finished reading the lette', 
and when do you expect to see your uneie? '' 

Would you have me accept the oder of my father, 
dear madam, or am I to remain separated from him for 
the short residue <tf his life ? " 

Mrs. Fitzgertdd vraa ai^ec(|ed to tears, as she asked tfiis 
question, and Waited her answer, in silent dread of its 
nature. 

Is the condition of a change of religion, an immove- 
able one? inquired Mrs. Wilson, in ^ thoughtful manner. 

** Oh ! doubtless/' replied Julia, shuddering ; buf I 
am deservedly punished for my early disobedience, and bow 
in submission to the will of Providence. I feel now all 
that horror of a change of my religion, I once only af- 
fected ; I must live and die a Protestant, madam." 

Certainly, 1 hope so, my dear," said Mrs. Wilson ; 
I am not a bigot, and think it unfortunate you were not, 
in your circumstances, bred a pious Catholic. It would 
have saved you much misery, and might have rendered the 
close of your father’s life more happy ; but as your present 
creed embraces doctrines too much at variance with the 
Romish church, to renounce the one, or to adopt the other, 
with your views, it will be impossible to change your 
church without committing a heavy'* offence against thi 
opinions and practices of every denomination of Christians. 
1 should hope a proper representation of this to your uncle 
would have its weight, or they might be satisfied with your 
being a Christian, without becoming a CathoHa" 

Ah! my dear madam,” answered Mrs. Fitzgerald^ dC"* 
spaivingly, you little know the opinions of my countryusen 
on this subject" 

« Surely, surely," •cried Mrs. Wilson, " parentdl aflfao* 
tion is a stronger feeling than l^lgotry,” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald shook her beach in a maimer which he*, 
spoke both her apprehensions and her filial regafd. 

** Julia ought no^ must not, desert her father, dea,r 
aunt,” said !^ily, her face glowing with the ardency of 
her feelings. 

And ought .idle to desert her heavenly Father, my 
child ? ” asked the miyiy. 
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** Are eooflkttiig, demm^ mA ? *' 

The Conde luakes dbem so* Jidijsi t trusty in 
sincerity & Christian^ sod with whot Ath offer up 

her dady petitlona to her Creator, while she a mask 
to her earthly father ; or how can die to honour 

doctrines that she herself bdieves to be fSske^ or praedse 
customs die thinks improper ? *' 

« Never, never/’ exclaimed Julia, with fervour ; ** the 
struggle is dreadful, but I submit to the greater duty.” 

And you decide lightly, my friend,"' said Mrs. Wilson, 
sooffiingly ; ‘4mt you need relax no efforts to convince the 
Conde of your wishes : truth and nature will finally conquer.'* 
^'*Ah ! *' cried Mrs. Fitzgerald, the sad consequences 
of one false step in early life ! * 

Radier," added Mrs. Wilson, '* the sad consequences 
of one false step in generations gone by. Had ymir |;raiid- 
mother listened to the voice of prudence and duty, she 
never would have deserted her parents for a compantife 
stranger, and entailed upon her debcendants a train of evils, 
which^yet exist in your person.” 

It >S>lil be q sad l^w to my poor uncle, too/' said 
Mrs. Fitzgerald — he who once loved me so much." 

When do you expect to tee him ? " inquired Emily. 
Julia informed thedi she expected him hourly, as> fearPdl 
a written statement of her views would drive llim from the 
country without paying her a visit before he departed, die 
•had earnestly entreated him to see her without delay. 

On taldng their leave, the ladies promised to obey her 
summons whenever called to meet the general, as Mrs. 
Wikon thought she might be better able to give advice to a 
friend, by knowing more of the character of her rdatsves, 
tlm M eDidd do with her present information. 

*0!ae day intervened, and if was spent in the united so- 
ciety of Lady Moseley andher daugh^^ ; while Sir Edward 
and Franciv rode to a neighbouring town on buslAeBS ; and 
on the Bueoeeding, Mm. Fitzgerald apprised them tff the 
arrival of Oettersl hPCarthy. Immediately aiW breskfSwt, 
Mrs. Wikonaiid Etotty drove to the cottage, the auni hodi 
wdsldhg iholuttor^as a companion in hertide, and hehevihg 
the eteitmmt widd hive a tendency to prevent her nieet* 
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from iuilulgiog in reflections, alike dangerous to" her peace 
of mind and at variance with her duties. 

pur readers have probably anticipated, that the stage 
companion of John Moseley was the Spanish general, 'who 
had just been m&king those inquiries into the manner of 
his niece’s living, which terminated so happily in her ac* 
quittal. With that part of her history which relates to the 
injurious attempts on her before she arrived at Lisbon, he 
appears to have been ignorant, or his interview with Den- 
bigh might have terminated very diffeiently from the man- 
ner already related. ^ ^ 

A description of the appearance of the gentleman presented 
to Mrs. Wilson is unnecessary, as it has been given already, 
and ttie discerning matron thought she read through Uie 
rigid and set features of the soldier a shade of kinder 
feelings, which might be wrought into an advantageous in- 
tercession on behalf of Julia. The general was evidently 
endeavouring to keep his feelings within due bounds, before 
the decision of his niece might render it proper for him to 
indulge in that affection for her, which his eye [dainly 
showed existed under the cover of his assi^ed roanyner. 

It was an eflfbrt of great fortitude on the part of Julia to 
acquaint her uncle with her resolution ; but as it must he 
clone, she seised a moment after Mrs.^Wilson had at some 
length defended her adhering to her present faith, until re- 
ligiously impressed with its errors, to inform him such was 
her unalterable resolution. He lieard her patiently, and 
without anger, but in visible surprise. He had construed 
her summons to her house into a measure preparatory to 
accepting his conditions ;^yet he betrayed no emotion, after 
the first expression of his wonder ; he told her distinctly, a 
renunciation of her heresy was the only condition oia which 
ner father^ would own her either as his heiress or his child. 
Julia deeply regretted die decision, hut was firui ; and her 
friends left her to epjoy uninterruptedly, for one day, the 
society of so near a relative. During this day, every douht 
as to die propriety of her conduct, if any yel remained, 
was removed by a relation of her litde story to her imcle ; 
and after it was completed, he expressed great uneaai^ 
ness to get to London again, in or^er to meet a^ndeman 
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he had seen ther^, under a diflPeitpt iiltpression as to his 
merits^ th%n what now appeared to be just. Who the 
gentleman waa. Of what these impressiona Were^ Julia was 
left to conjecture, taciturnity being a favourite property in 
the genefti* 


CHAPTER VI. 

Thb sun had just risen on one of the loveliest vales of 
Caernarvonshire^ as a tra\elling chaise and lUx swept up to 
the door of a princely mansion, so situated as to command 
a prospect of the fertile*and extensive domains^ the rental 
of which filled the coffers of its rich owner, having a beau- 
tiful view of the Irish Channel in the distance. 

Every thing around this stately edifice bcspoki^ the mag- 
nificence of its ancient possessors and the taste of its present 
master. It was irregular, but built of the best materids, and 
in the tastes of the different ages in which its various parts 
had been erected ; and now, in the nineteenth century, it 
preserved the baronial grandeur iDf the thirteenth, mingled 
with the comforts of ^this later period. 

The lofty turrets of its towers were tipt with the golden 
light of the sun ; and the neighbouring peasantry had com. 
menced their daily labouis, as the different attendants of 
the equipage we have mentioned collected around it at the 
great entrance to Hie building. The beautiful black horses, 
with coats as shining as the polished leather with which 
they were caparisoned, the elegant and fashionable finish 
of the vehicle, with its numerous grooms, postilions, and 
fqotmeff, all wearing the livery of one master, gave evidence 
of wealth and rank. 

In attendance there were four outriders, walking leisurely 
about, awaiting the appearance of those for whose comforts 
and pleasures they were kept to contribute ; while a fifth, 
who, like the others, was equipped with a horse, appeared 
to bear a doubtfht station, v The form of the latter iK^as 
athletic and ipparently drilled into a severer submisijkon 
than could be seen in the movements of the liveried atteti. 
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danta: Ida dres^was^ peculiar, being neither quite luenial 
nor ijUiie military^ but partidcing uf both ehaniffi^a. Hia 
horee was heavier and better managed than those of the 
others, and by its side was a charger, that was prepared 
/or the use of no common equestrian. Botirwere coal 
black, as were all the others of the cavalcade ; but the 
pistols of the two latter^ and housings of their saddles, bore 
the aspect of use and elegance united. 

The postilions were mounted, listlessly waiting the 
pleasure of their superiors ; when thf laughs and jokes of 
the menials were instantly succeeded by a respectful and 
profound silence, as a gentleman and lady appeared on the 
portico of the building. The former was a young man of 
commanding stature, and genteel appearance ; and his air, 
although that of one used to command, was softened by 
a character of benevolence and gentleness, that might be 
rightly supposed to give birth to the willing alacrity with 
wliich alHiis recj[ue8ts or orders >vere attended to. 

The lady was also young, and resembled her companion 
both in features and expression, for both were noble, both 
were handsome. The former was attired for the road, the 
latter had thrown a shawl around her elegant form, and 
by lier morning dress showed that a separation of the two 
was about to happen. Taking the Hhnd of the gentleman 
with both her own, as she pressed it with fingers inter- 
locked, the lady said, in a voice of music, and with great 
affection, — 

. Then, my dear brother, I shall certainly hear from you 
within die week, and sec you next?** 

Certainly," replied the gentleman, as he tenderly paid 
nis adieus ; then throwing himself into the chaise, it dashed 
t'rom the door, like the passage of a meteor. The hersemen 
zollowed, the unridden charger, obedient to the orders of His 
\eeper, wheeled gracefully into his station, and in an in- ^ 
slant dicy were lost amidst the wood, through which the 
road to the park gates conducted. 

After lingering without until the last of jier brother's 
followers had receded from hef;8ight,the]ady retired through 
ranks of liveried footmen and maids, whom coriositjr or ter 
Bpect had collected. * 
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The yoimg traveller wore a gloom on his ea^pressive fea* 
tures^ amidat the pageantry that anrroimded bim^ which 
showed the insafficiency of wealth and boooura to fill the 
sum of human happiness. As his eariiage rolled proudly 
up an eminenoe ere he had reached tbe^eonfthea of hie ex« 
tensive pask> his eye rested, for a moment^ on a scene in 
which meadows^ forests, fi^s waving with golden corn, 
comfortable farmJuHisea, simoiuid^ with innumerable con 
tag», were seen in almost endless vaodety. — AH these owned * 
him for their lord, ant^one quiet smile of satisfaction heamed 
on bis' face as he gazed on the nnlimiced view. Could the 
heart of tliat’youtl^ have been read, it would at that moment 
have told a story very different from the feelings such a 
scene is apt to e^^cite ; it would have spoken the consci- 
ousness of well applied wealth, the gratification of contem- 
plating ineritoriouB deeds, and a heartfelt gratitude to the 
Being, which bad enabled him to become the dispenser of 
happiness to so many of his fellow-creatures. 

Which way, my lord, so early ? ** cried a gentleman 
in a phaeton, as he drew up, on his way to a watering place 
to pay his own parting compliments. 

To Eltringham, Sir Owen, to attend the marriage of 
my kinsman, Mr. Denbigh, to one of the sisters of^ the 
marquis.*' * 

A few more questions and answers, and the gentlemen, 
exchanging friendly adieus, pursued each his own course ; 
Sir Owen Ap Rice pushing forward for Cheltenham, and 
the Earl of Pendennyss proceediifg to act as groomsman to 
his cousin. 

The gates of Eltringham were open to the admission of 
many an equipage on the foHowiug day, and the heart of 
the Lady Laura beat quick, as the sound of wheels, at dif- 
ferent times, reached her ears. At last an unullaal movement 
in the house drew her to a window of her dressing-room, 
and die blood rushed to her heart as she beheld tlie equi- 
pages which were rapidly approsching, and through the mist 
whi^di stde over her eyes she saw alight fycm die first, the 
Duke of Derwent and the bridegroom. The next contidned 
Lm^ Pendennyss, and the last the Bishop of 
Lady Laura waited to see no more, but with a heait flEad 
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with Unror, Hope, Joy, an<T uneasiness, she threw herself into 
the anna of one of her sisters. 

Ah ! exclaimed Lord Henry Stapleton, about a w^k 
aIVnr the wedding of his sister, seizing John suddenly hy 
the arm, while the latter was taking his morning walk to 
ihc residence of the Dowager Lady Chatterton,. Moseley, 
sou dissipated youth, in town^yet : you told me you should 
stay but a day, and h^ I find you at the end of a fort- 
night,” 

John blushed a little at the consciousness of his reason 
for sending a written, instead of carrying a verbal report, of 
the result of his journey, but replied,—; 

Yes, my friend Chatteriibn unexpectedly arrived, and 
K) — and so — ” * ✓ 

" And so you did not go, I presume you mean,” cried 
Lord Henry, with a lauglu 

'' Yes,” said John, and so I staid — but where is 
Denbigh ? " 

Where ? — why with his wife, where every well-be- 
haved man should be, especially for the first month,” rr* 
joined the sailor, gaily. 

Wife i ” echoed John, as soon as he felt able to give 
utterance to his words — wife ! is he married ? ” 

Married !” cried Lord Henry, imitating his manner, 
' are you yet to learn that ? why you ask for him ? ” 

Ask for him ! ” said Moseley, yet lost in astonishment ; 
“ but when — how — where did he marry — my lord ? ” 
Lord Henry looked at him for a moment with a surprise 
little short of his own, as he answered more gravely, — 

'' When ? last Tuesday ; — how ? by special licenaa 
and the Bishop of—; — where ? at Eltringham : — 
yes, my dear fellow,” continued he, with hia former 
gayety, George is my brother now — and a fine fellow he 

I really wish your lordship much joy,” said John, 
struggling to command hia feelings. 

“ Thank you— thank you/' replied the sailor: "a jelly 
time we had of Moseley. 1 wish, with all my heart, yoa 
had been. there, no bdting or running away as soon as 
spliced, but a regularly constructed, old fashioned wedding; 
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all ray doings. I wrote Laura that time was scarce, and 
I had none to throw away on fooleries; so dear, good soul, 
uhe consented to let me have every tiling my own way. We 
had Derwent and Pendemiyss, the marquis, Lord Wlliiara, 
and myself, for groomsmen, and my three sisters — ah, 
that was bad, but there was no helping it — Lady Harriet 
Denbigh, and an old maid, a cousin of ours, for bridesmaids ; 
could not help the old maid either, upon my honour, or be 
quite certain I would 

How much of whai!' he said Moseley heard, we cannot 
say ; for had he talked an hour longer he would have been 
uninterrupted. Lord Henry w'as too much engaged with 
his description to notke his companion’s taciturnity or 
sig prise, and after walknig a square or two together they 
parted ; the sailor being on the wing for his frigate at 
Yarmouth. ^ 

Jolin continued his course, musing on the intelligence 
he had just heard. Thaf^ Denbigh could forget Emily so 
soon, he would not lielieve, and he greatly feared he had 
been driven into a stop, from despair, that he might 
hereafter repent of. The avoiding of iumself was now 
fully explained ; but would Lady Laura Stapleton accept 
a man for a husband so short a notice ? and for ihe first 
time a suspicion that something in the character of Denbigh 
xvas wrong, mingled in his reflections on his sister’s refusal 
of his offers. 

Lord and Lady Hcrriefield were on the eve of their de- 
parture for the Continent (for Catherine had been led to 
the altar the preceding week), a southern climate having 
been prescribed as necessary to the bridegroom's constitu- 
tion ; and the dowager and Grace were about to proceetl to 
a seat of the baron’s within a couple c^F miles of Bath. 
Chattetton himself had his own engagements, but he pro-» 
raised to be there in company with his friend Derwent 
within a fortnight ; the former visit having been postponed 
by the marriages in their respective families. 

John had l^en assiduous in bis attentions, during the 
season of forced geyety which followed the nuptials of 
Kate; and as the dowager’s time was monopoli^ with 
Q 
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the Gcremonials of that events Grace had risen greatly in his 
estimation. If Grace Chatterton was not more miserable 
than u^^ual^ at wliat she thought was the destruction of her 
sister’s happiness^ it. was owing to the presence and uncon- 
cealed aifection of John Moseley. 

The carriage of Lord Herriefield was in waiting when 
John rang for admittance. On opening the door and en- 
tering the drawing-room, he saw the bride and bridegroom^ 
with their mother and sister, accoutred for an excursion 
amongst the sho])s of pond Street ;Wor Kate was dying to 
find n vent for some of her surplus pin-rnoney — her hus- 
band to show his handsome wife in the face of the world — 
the mother to display the triu^di of her matrimonial 
schemes. And Grace was foreffi to *obey her mothgr’s 
commands, in accompanying her sister as an attendant^ not 
to be dispensed with at all, in her circumstances. 

The entrance of John at that instant,' though nothing 
more than what occurred every jlay at that hour, deranged 
the whole plan : the dowager, for a moment, forgot her re- 
solution, and forgot the necessity of Grace’s appearance, ex- 
claiming with evident satisfaction^ — 

Here is Mr. Moseley come to keep you company, 
Grace ; so, after all, you must co’^sult your headach and 
stay at home. Indeed, my love, I never can consent you 
should go out. 1 not only wish but insist you remain 
within this, morning,” 

Lord Herjriefield looked at his mother-in-law in some 
surprise, and threw a suspicious glance on his own xib at 
tlie moment, which spoke as plainly as looks can speak, — 
Is it possible I have been taken in, after all 

Grace was unused to resist her mother’s commands ; and 
throwing offher hat and shawl, reseated Ixcrself Hvith more 
composure than she would probably have done, bkd not the 
attentions of Moseley been more delicate and pointed of late 
Uian formerly. 

As they passed tlie porter. Lady Chatterton observed to 
Uim significantly — “ Nobody at home, Willis .”' — ** Yes, 
rny lady,” waS the laconic reply ; and Lord Herriefield, as 
he rook his seat by the side of his wife in the carriage, 
ihor.ght «>!)e was not as handsome as usual. 
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Lady Chatterton tlxat tnomii\g unguardedly laid the 
foundation of years of niiaory for her eldest daughter ; or 
rather the foundations were already laid in the ill-assorted, 
and heartless, unprincipled union she had laboured with 
success to effect. * But she had that morning stripped the 
mask from her owji character prematurely, and excited sus- 
picious in the breast of her son-in-law, which time only 
served to confirm, ond memory to brood over* 

Lord Herrieficld had beep too long in the world not to 
understand all the o^%ary arts of match-makers, and 
match -hunters. Like moat of his own sex, who have asso- 
ciated freely with the worst part of the other, his opinions 
of female excellencies were by no means extravagant or 
romantic. Kate had pleased his eye ; she was of a n.»ble 
family ; young, and at that moment interestingly quiet, 
having nothing particularly in view. She had a taste of her 
own, and Lord Heyriefield was by no means in conformity 
with it ; consequently she expended none these pretty 
little arts \ipon him winch she occasionally practised, atul 
which his experience would immeditftely have detected. 
Her disgust he bad attributed to disinterc8tednes.s ; and as 
Kate had fixed her eye on a young officer lately returned 
fi om France, and her mother on a Duke who was mourning 
the death of his third wife, devising means to console him 
with a fourth — the viscount had got a good deal enam- 
oured with the lady, before either or licr mother took 
any particular notice that there was such a being in exist- 
ence. His title was not the most elevated, but it was an- 
cient. His paternal acres were not numerous, but his East 
India shares were. He was not very young, but he was 
not very old ; and as the Duke died of a fit of the gout in 
his stomcil^h, and the officer run away with a ^\r\ in her 
teens from a boarding-school, the dowager and her daugh- 
ter, after thoroughly scanning the fashionable world, deter- 
mined, for want of a better, tltat he would do. 

It ia not to be supposed that the motlier and child held 
any open communicationa with each other to this effect. 
7"he delicacy and piide of both would have been gready 
injured by such a suapicioii ; yet they arrived simuUane^ 
ously at the same conclusion, as well as at another of equal 

Q 2 
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importance to the compietlon of their scliemes on the vio- 
count. It was simply to odh^e to the same conduct which 
bad made him a captive^ as most likely to insure the yic- 
lory. 

There was such a general understanding between the 
two, it can excite no surprise' that they co-operated har- 
moniously, as it were by signal. 

For two fJeople, correctly impressed with their duties and 
responsibilities, to arrive at the same conclusion in the go- 
vernment of their conduct, would-be merely a matter of 
course ; and so with those who are more or less under the 
dominion of the world. They will pursue their plans with 
a degree of concuri*ence amounting nearly to sympathy ; 
and thus had Kate and her mother, until this morning, 
kept np the masquerade so well that the viscount was as 
confiding as a country Corydon. When he first wit- 
nessed the d(wvager*8 management with Grace and «Iohn, 
however, and his wife's careless disregard of a thing, 
which appeared too much a matter of course to be quite 
agreeable, his newly awakened distrust approached con- 
viction. 

Grace Cljatterton both sang and played exquisitely ; 
it was, however, seldom she pould sufficiently over- 
come her desire, when John was an auditor, to appear to 
advantage. 

As the party went down stairs^ and Moseley had gone 
with them part of the way, she* threw herself uncon- 
sciously on a seat, and began a beautiful song that was 
fashionable at the time. Her feelings were in consonance 
with the words, and Grace was very haj>py in both execu- 
tion and voice. 

John had reached the back of her seat before she was at 
all sensible of l)is return, and Grace lost, her self-command 
immediately. She rose and took a aeat on a sofa, and the 
young man was immediately at her side. ^ 

“ Ah, Grace," said John, the lady's heart beating 
high, '' you certainly do sing, as you do every thing, 
admirably." 

I am happy you think so, Mr. Moseley," Tetumed 
Grace, looking every where but in his face. 
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John's eyes ran over her beauties> as witli palpitating bo- 
som and varying colour she sat confused at the unusual 
warmth of his language and manner. 

Fortunately^ a remarkably striking likeness of the dow- 
ager hung directly over their heads^ and John, taking her 
unresisting band^ continued, 

Dear Grace, you resemble your brother very much iii'. 
features, and, what is better still, in character." 

** I could wish,*' said Grace, venturing to look up, 
resemble your sister Emily in the latter." 

And why not to bw^her sister, dear Grace } " said he, 
with ardour. ** You are worthy to become her sister. Tell 
me, Grace, dear Miss Chatterton — can you — will you 
lYiake me the happiest of men ? — may I present ^another 
inestimable daughter to my parents? " 

As John paused for an answer, Grace looked up, and he 
waited her reply in evident anxiety ; but slje coiuirmed' 
silent — now pale as death, and now of the colour of the 
rose — and he added, — 

I hope 1 have not ofFeuded you, dearest Grace : you 
arc all that is desirable to me, my hopes, my happiness, are 
centred in you. Unless you consent to become my wife, I 
must be very wretched.” 

Grace burst into a fiord of tears, as her lover, interested 
deeply in their cause, gently drew her towards him. Her 
bead sunk on his shoulder, as site faintly whispered some- 
thing that waa inaudible, but which he did not fail to in- 
terpret into every thing he most wished to hear. John was 
ill ecstacies. Every unpleasant feeling of suspicion had left 
liim. Of Grace’s innocence of manoeuvring, he never 
doubted ; hut John did not relish the idea of being entrapped 
into any tljing, even a step which he desired. An unin- 
* terrupted coininunicatioii followed : it was as confiding as 
their affbclions ; and the, return of tiie dowager and her 
children first recalled them to the recollection of other 
people. 

One glance of the eye was enough for Lady Cliattert^in. 
She saw the traces of tears on the cheeks and in the eyes of 
Grace, and the dowager was satisfied : she knew Iris friends 
would not object ; and as Grace attended her to her dress* 

Q 3 
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ing room, she cried, on entering it, Well, child, when is 
the wedding to be? You will wear me out with bo much 
gayety/' 

Grace was shocked, hat did not, formerly, weep over 
her mother's interference in agony and dread. John had 
opened his whole soul to her, observing the greatest de- 
licacy towards her mother, and she now felt her happiness 
placed in the keeping of a man whose honour, she believed, 
mudi exceeded that of any other human being. 


CHAPTER VI r. 

Tub seniors of the party at Benfiold Lodge were all 
assembled one morning in a parlour, when its master and 
the baronet were occupied in the perusal of the London 
papers. Clara had persuaded her sisters to accomnany 
her and Francis in an excursion as far as the village. 

Jane yet continued reserved and distant to most of her 
friends, while Emily's conduct would have escaped unno- 
ticed, did not her blanched cheek'and wandering looks, at 
times, speak a language not to be misunderstood. With 
all her relatives she maintuined the aifectioiiate intercourse 
she had always supported ; though not even to her aunt 
did the name of Denbigh pass her lips. But in her most 
private and humble petitions to God, she never fmrgot to 
mingle, with her requests for spiritual blessings on herself, 
fervent prayers for the conversion of the preserver of lujr 
life. 

Mrs. Wilson, as she sat by the side of her sister at their ' 
needles, first discovered an unusual uneasiness in their 
venerable host, while he turned his paper over and over^ as 
if unwilling or unable to comprehend some part of its 
contents, until he rang the bell violently, and bid the 
servant send Johnson to him without a moment a delay. 

"Peter/' said Mr. Benfield, doubtingly, "read 
your eyes are young, Peter ; read thae.** 
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Peter took the paper, and after liaving adjusted his 
spectacles to his satisfaction^ he proceeded to obey bis 
master’s injunctioiis ; hut the same defect of vision as sud- 
denly seized the steward, as it had affected lus master* Ho 
turned the paper sideways, and ap|)cared to be spelling the 
matter of the paragraph to himself. Peter would have 
given his three hundred a year to have had the impatient 
John Moseley at hsmd, to relieve him from his task ; but 
the anxiety of Mr. Benfield) overcoming his fear of the 
worst, he inquired, in a tremulous tone, — 

“ Peter ? hem ! P'^er, wdiat do you think ?” 

‘'Why, your honour,’* leplied the steward, stealing a 
look at his master, it does seem so, indeed.” 

“ I remember/* said the master, when Lord Gosford 
saw the marriage of the countess announced, he — — 

H^re the old gentleman was obliged to stop, and rising 
with dignity, and leaning on the arm of his faithful ser* 
vant, he left the room. 

Mrs. Wilson immediately took up the paper, and her 
eye catching die paragraph at a glance, she read aloud as 
follows to her e\p<?cdng friends ; — 

Married, by special license, at the seat of the Most 
Noble, the Marquis of Eltringham, in Devonshire, by the 

Right Rev. Lord Ilishop of , Geor^^ Denbigh, Esq., 

Lieutenant Colonel of his Majesty’s regiment of 

dragoons, to the Right Honourable Lady Laura Sr**^kton, 
eldest sister of tlie Marquis, Eltringham was hot*>.^..3d 
on the present happy occasion with the presence of his 
grace of Derwent, and the gallstiU Lord Peodonnyss, 
kinsmen of the brideCTOom, and Captain Lord Henry 
Stapleton, of the lloywNavy. We understand that the 
happy couple proceed to Denbigh Castle immediately after 
the honSy-moon.” 

Although Mrs. Wilson Jiad given up the expectation of 
ever seeing her niece die wife of Denbigh, she felt an 
indescribable shock as she read this paragraph. The 
strangest flseling was hprror at die danger Emily had 
bean in, of contracting an alliance with such a man. Hia 
avoiding the ball, at which he knew Loni Henry was 
expected, was explained to her by his marriage ; for, with 
Q 4 
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John, she could not believe a woman like Lnrly Lauia 
Stapleton was to be won in the short space of one fort- 
night, or, indeed, less. There was. too evidently, a mys- 
tery yet to be 'developed, and, she felt certain, one 
would not elevate his character in her opinion. 

Neitht*r Sir Edward nor Lady Moseley had given up 
the expectation of seeing Denbigh again, as a suitor for 
Emily’s hand, and to both of them tips certainty of his 
loss was a heavy blow. The tiaronet took up the paper, 
and after perusing tha article, h^ muttered in a low tone, 
as he wi]>ed tlie teais from his eyes|i Heaven bless him ; 
I sincerely hope she is worthy of him." Worthy of him, 
thought Mrs. Wilson, with a feeling of indignation, as, 
taking up the paper, she retired to her own room, whither 
Emily, at that moment returned f rom her walk, had pro- 
ceeded. As her niece must hear this news, she thought 
the sooner the better. The exorcise, and the unreserved 
conversation of Francis aiul Clara, had restored, in some 
degree, the bloom to the cheek of Emily ; and Mr.s. W^il- 
son felt it necessary to struggle with herself, before she 
could summon sufficient resolution to invade the returning 
peace of her charge. However, having already decided 
on her course, she proceeded to the discharge of what she 
thought to be a duty. ^ 

Emily, my child,” she whispered, pressing her affec- 
tionately to her bosom, you have been all 1 could wish, 
and more than 1 expected, under your arduous struggles. 
But one more pang, and I trust your recollections cn this 
painful subject will be done away.” 

Emily looked at her aunt in anxious expectation of what 
was coming, and quietly taking flie paper, followed the 
direction of Mrs. AVilson’s ffngcr to the article on the 
marriage of Denbigh. ' 

There was a momentary struggle in Emily for stlf- 
commaiid. She was obliged to find support in a chair. 
The returning richness of colour, excited by her walk, 
vanished ; but, recovering herself, she pressed the hand of 
her anxious guardian^ and, gently waving , her back, pro- 
ceciled to her own ropm. 

On her return to the company, the same control of heir 
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feelings, which had distinguished her conduct of late, was 
again visible ; and^ although her , aunt most naivowly 
watched her movements^ looks^ and siieeches, she could 
discern no visible alteration by tins condrrnation of Den- 
bigh's misconduct. The truth was, that in Emily Moseley 
the obligations of duty were so imperative, her sense oj 
her dependence on Providence so humbling, and yet so 
confiding, that, as soon as she was taught to believe her 
lover unworthy of her esteem, that moment an insu])erable 
barrier separated them. His marriage could add nothing 
to the distance between them. It was impossible they 
could be united ; and, although a secret lingering of the 
affections over his fallen character might and did exist, it 
existed without any romantic expectations of miracles in 
his favour, or vain wishes of reformation, in which self^ 
-w as the prominent feeling. She might be said h> be keenly 
alive to all that concerned his welfare or movements, if she 
did not harbour the passion of love ; but it showed itself in 
prayers for his amendment of life, and the most anient 
])etilions for his future and eternal happiness. She had 
set about seridusly, and with fhuch energy, the task of 
erasing from her heart sentiments which, however de- 
lig'i'.tful she hSd found it to entertain in times past, were 
now in direct variance'^ with her duty. She knew that a 
weak indulgence of such passions would tend to draw her 
mind from, and disqualify her to discharge, those various 
calls on her time and exertions, which could alone enable 
her to assist others, or effect in her own person the great 
purposes of her creation. It was never lost sight of by 
Emily Moseley, that her^ existence here was preparatory ta 
an immensely more important state hereafter. She was, 
consequ^itly, in charity with all mankind, *and if grown 
a little more distrustful of the intentions of her fellow- 
creatures, it was a mistrust, bottomed iA a clear view of 
he frailties of our nature ; and self-examination was 
amongst the not unfrequent speculations slie made on this 
hasty marriage of her former lover, 

Mrs. Wilson saw all this, and was soon made acquainted 
by her niece in terms, with her views of her own condition, 
and although she had to, and did, deeply regret that all 
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her caution had not been able to pnard ap;ainst deception, 
where it waa most important for her to guide aright, yet 
she was cheered with the reflection that her previous care, 
with the blessing of Ib'Ovidence, had admirably fitted Jier 
charge to combat and overcome the consequences of their 
mistaken confidence. 

The gloom which this little paragraph excited extended 
to every individual in the^faiiiily ; for all had placed Den- 
bigh by the side of John, in their affections, ever since his 
weighty services to Emily. 

A letter from Joliii announcing h^s intention of meeting 
them at Bath, as well as his new relation with Grace, 
relieved in some measure this general depression of spirit, 
Mr. Bfcu field alone /outid no consolation in the approach- 
ing nuptials. John he regarded as his nephew, and Grace 
he thought a very good sort of young woman ; but neither* 
of them were beings of the same germs with Emily and 
Denbigh. ♦ 

“ Peter,** saiil he one dt\y, after they had both been 
expending their ingenuity, in vain efforts to discover be 
cause of this so much de^red marriage’s, being so unex- 
pectedly frustrated, have 1 not often told you, that fate 
governed those things, in ortler that men might be humbled 
in this life? Now, Peter, had tb6*Lady Juliana wedded 
with a mind congenial to her own, she might have been 
mistress of Benfleld Lodge to this very hour/* 

*^Yes, your honour — but there's Miss Emmy’s 
gacy.” 

And Peter withdrew, thinking what would have been 
the consequences, had Patty Steele been more willing, 
when he wished to make her Mrs, Peter Jolmson : an ' 
association by no means uncommon in the mintf of the 
steward ; for if Patty had ever a rival in his affections, it 
was in the person of Emily Moseley, though, indeed, with 
very different degrees and colouring of esteem. 

The excursions to the cottage had been eoutinu«d by 
Mrs. Wilson and Emily ; and as no gentleman was now In 
the family to interfere with their communications, a geiwnd 
visit to the young widow bad been made by the Mondeys, 
including Sir Edward and Mr; Ives. 
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The Jarvises had gone to London to receive their chil- 
dren, now penitent in more senses than one ; and Sir 
Edward learnt with pleasure, that Egerton and his wife 
hail bean admitted into the family of the merchant. 

Sir Edgar had died suddenly, and the entailed estates 
had fallen to his successor the colonel, now Sir Harry ; 
but the bulk of his weklth being in convertible property, 
he had given by will to hH other nephew, a young 
clergyman, and a son of a younger brother. Mary, as 
well as her moth^, were greatly disappointed, by this 
’deprivation of what they considered their lawful splendour; 
but they found great consolation in the new dignity of 
Lady Eger ton, whose greatest wish now was to meet the 
Moseleys, in order that she might piccede them, in or out, 
of some place where such ceremonials are observed. The 
sound of Larly Egerton's carriage stops the way,” w‘as 
delightful ; and it never failed to be used on all occasions, 
although her ladyship was mistress of only a hired 
vehicle*. 

A slight insight into the situation of things amongst 
them may be tbund in the following narrative of their 
views as revealed in a discussion which took place about a 
fortnight after the reunion of the family under one roof. 

Mrs. Jarvis was mistrte of a very handsome coach, the 
gift of her husband for her own private use. After having 
satisfied herself, the baronet (a dignity he had enjoyed just 
twenty-four hours) did not possess the ability to furnish his 
lady, as she termed her daughter, with such a luxury, she 
magnanimously determined to relinquish her own, in sup. 
iwrtof the new-found elevation of her daughter. Accord- 
ingly, a consultation on the alterations which were neces- 
sary t#ok place between the ladies : — " The arms must be 
altered, of course,’' Lady Egerton observed; ^‘and Sir 
Harry’s, with the bloody hand and six quarterings, put in 
their place — then the liveries — they must be changed,” 
‘^Oh, mercy — -"my lady — if the arms are altered, Mr. 
Jarvis will he sure to notice it — and he would never for- 
give me — and perhaps — ** 

** Perhitps what ? ” exclaimed the new-iuade lady, with 
a disdainful toss of her head. 
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Why/' replied the mother, warmly, “ not give me the 
liundred pounds he promised, to have it new lined and 
painted/* 

Fiddlesticks with the painting, Mrs. Jarvis/’ cried the 
lady witli dignity : ** no carriage sltall be called mine that 
does not bear my arms and the bloody hand/' 

AVhy, your ladyship is unreasonable, indeed you are/' 
said Mrs Jarvis, coaxinglyf and then, after a moment’s 
thought, she continued, it the arms or the baronetcy 
you want, my dear ? ” 

Oh, I care nothing for the arms, tut 1 am determined,' 
now I am a baronet's lady, Mrs. Jarvis, to have the proper 
cinyein of my rank/* 

Oertainly, my lady, that’s true dignity — well, then — 
we will put the bloody hand on your father's arms, and he 
will never notice it, for he never sees such things.** 

The arrangement was happily completed, and for a few 
days the coach of Mr. Jarvis bore about the titled dame, 
.until one unlucky day, the merchant, who still went on 
change, when any great bargain in the stocks was to b., 
made, arrived at his own door suddenly, to«procurc a cal- 
culation he had made, on a leaf of his prayer-book, tlie last 
Wunday during sermon. This he obtained after some seaidu 
in his baste, he drove to his broker's JTi the catriage of his 
wife, to save time, it happening to be in waiting at the 
moment, and the distance not gieat. Mr. Jarvis forgot to 
order the man to return, and for an hour the vehicle stood 
in one of tlie most public places in the city. The conse- 
<iuence was, that when Mr. Jarvis undertook to examine 
into his gains, with the account rendered of the transaction 
l)y his broker, be was astonished to read, Sir Timothy 
Jarvis, Bait, in account with John Smith, Dr/ 1 — Sir 
Timothy examined the account in as many difiTerent ways as 
Mr. Benfield had examined the marriage of Denbigh, before 
lie would believe his eyes ; and when assured of the fact, he 
iinmcdiaU'ly caught up his hat, and went to hnd the man 
M lio had dared to insult him, as it were, in defiance of tlie 
formality of business. lie had not proceeded one. square in 
tlie city, before he met a friend who spoke to him by tlic 
title — an explanation of the mistake followed, and the 
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quasi baronet proceeded to hia stables. Here, by actual 
examination, he detected the fraud ; an explanation with his 
consort followed. And the painter’s brush soon defaced 
the emblem of dignity from the panels of the coach. All 
this was easy, but with his waggiph companions on ’Change, 
and in the city, (where, notwithstanding bis wife's fashion- 
able propensities, beloved to resort,) be was Sir Timothy 
still. • 

Mr. Jarvis, thmfgh a man of much modesty, was one^rf)f 
great decision, and determined to have the laugh on his 
side* A newly purenased borough of his sent up an ad- 
dress, flaming with patriotism, and it was presented by his 
own hands. The merchant seldom kneeled to his Creator ; 
but on this occasion he huinhled himself dutifully before 
his prince, and left the presence, with a legal right to the 
appellation, wluch his old companions had affixed to him 
sarcastically. 

The rapture of Lady Jarvis may l>e more easily imagined 
than faithfully described : the Christian name of her lius- 
hand alone throwing any alloy into the enjoyment of her 
elevation ; but by a license of speech, she ordered and ad- 
dressed, in her owm practice, the softer and more familiar 
appellation of — Sir ||'imo. Two servants w'imc discharged 
the first week, because, unused to titles, they had adrlressed 
her as mistress ; and her son, the captain, then at a water- 
ing place, was made acqiiafnted by express with the joyful 
intelligence. 

All this time Sir Henry Egerton w^as but little seen 
amongst his new relatives. He had his own cngagenicuis 
and haunts, and spent most of his time at a fashionable 
gaming house in the West hind. As, however, the towri 
was de^rted. Lady Jarvis and her daughters having con. 
descended to pay a round of city visits, to show off’ her airs 
and dignity to her old friends, persuaded Sir Timo that the 
hour for their visit to Bath had arrived, and they were 
soon comfortably settled in that city. 

Lady Chatterton and her youngest daughter had arrived 
at the seat of her son ; and John Moseley, as happy as the 
certainty of love returned, and the approbation of his 
friends could make him, was in lodgings in the town.- Bir 
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Kclwardnotificfl his son of bis approaching visit to Batli ; 
anri John took proper accommodations for the family} 
uhicl) he occupied for ,a few days by himself as iocum 
tenens. 

Lord and Lady IJerriefield had departed for the south of 
France ; and KatC} removed from the tetnes of her earliest 
enjoyments} and the bosom of her own family, and under 
the protection of a man she neither loved nor respected, 
iMjgan to feel the insufficiency of a name or of a fortune to 
'constitute felicity. Lord llcrriehcld w'as of a suspicious 
and harsh temper, the first propinsi^y being greatly in- 
creased by his former associations, and the latter not being 
removed by the humility of his eastern dependents. But 
tltc situation of her child gave no uneasiness to the mana- 
ging mother, who tliought her in the Ingh road to happi- 
ness, and was gratified at the result of her labours. Once 
cr twice, indeed, her habits had owicome her caution, so 
much, as to endeavour to promote, a day or two sooner 
than had been arranged, the wedding of Grace ; but her 
imprudence was chrel ed instantly, by the recoiling » f 
Moseley from her insinuations in disgust ; and the absence 
pf the young man for twenty-four hours gave her timely 
warning of the danger of such an interference witli one of 
such fastidious feelings. John puuiStied himself as much 
as the dowager oi> these occasions ; but the smiling face of 
Grace, with her hand frankly jjaced in his own at his re.- 
tnrn, never failed to do away the unpleasant sensations 
created by her mother's care. 

The Chatterton and Jarvis families met in the rooms, 
soon after tlie arrival of the latter, when the lady of the 
knight, followed by both her daughters, approached the 
dowager with a most friendly salute of recognition^ Lady 
Chatterton, really forgetful of tl\c persons of her B— 
acquaintance, and disliking the vulgarity of her air, drew up 
into an appearance of great dignity, as site hoped the lady 
was well. The merchant's wife felt the consciousnesa of 
rank too much to be repulsed in this manner ; and believing 
that the dowager had merely forgotten her face, she added, 
with a simpering smile, in imitation of what she had aeon 
better bred people practise with success, — ^ 
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Lady Jarvis — mylady — yourladysliip don't remember 
me — l^ady Jurvis of the deanery, B , Northampton- 

shire, and Boy daughters. Lady Egerton and Miiss Jarvis." 
La<Iy Egerton bowed sUiHy to the recognising smile the 
dowager now condescended to bestow ; but Sarah, remem- 
bering a certain handsome lord in the family, w«s more 
urbane, determining at the moment to make the promotion 
of her mother and sister stepping-stones to greater elevation 
for herself. 

I ho}»e my lord i^well,’* continued the city lady. “ I 
regret that Sir Timo, and Sir Harry, and Captain Jarvis 
are not here this morning to pay their respects to you 
ladyship; but as we shall see naturaily a good deal of each 
Other, it must be deferred to a more fitting opportiuiity," 

Certainly, madam,” replied the dowager, ns, passing her 
compliments witli tliose of Crace, she drew back from so 
open a conversation with creatures of such doubtful standing 
in the fasluonable world. 


CPfAPTKR VIII. - 

On taking leave of Mrs. Fitzgerald, Emily and her aunt 
settled a plan of correspondence ; the deserted situation of 
this young woman having created great interest in the breasts 
of her new friends. General M‘Carthy hail returned to 
Spain without rece<ling from his original proposal, and his 
'niece wias left to mourn her early departure from one of the 
most solAnn duties of life. 

Mr. Benfield, thwarted in one of bis most favourite 
schemes of happiness for the residue of his life, obstinately 
refused to make one of tlie party at Bath ; and Ives and 
Clara having relumed to Bolton, the remainder of the 
Moseleys arrived at the lodgings of John, a very few days 
after the interview of the preceding chapter, with hearts ill 
qualified tp enter into the gayetics of Uie place, though in 
obedience to the wishes of Lady Moseley, to sec and to 
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be seen once more on that great tlieatre of fasliionable 
amusement. 

The friends of the family who had known them in times 
past were numerous^ and were glad to renew their acquaint- 
ance with those they had always esteemed ; so that they 
found themselves immediately surrounded by a circle of 
smiling faces and dashing equipages. 

Sir William Harris, the proprietor of the deanery, and 
a former neighbour, with his showy daughter, were amongst 
the hrst to visit them. Sir Williaip was a man of hand., 
some estate and unexceptionable character, but entirely go- 
verned by the whims and desires of his only child. Caro- 
hne Harris wanted neither sense nor beauty, but expecting 
a fortune, she had placed her views too high. She at first 
aimed at the peerage ; and while she felt herself entitled to 
suit her taste as well as her ambition, had failed of her 
object by ill-concealed efforts to attain it. She had justly 
acquired the reputation of the reverse of a coquette, or yet 
of a prude ; still she liad never received an offer, and at the 
Age of twenty-six had now began to lower her'thoughts to the 
commonalty. Her fortune would have easily obtained her 
a husband here, hut she was determined to pick amongst 
the lower supporters of the aribtoci;iicy of the nation. With 
the Moseleys site had been early acquainted, tliough some 
years their senior ; a circumstance, however, to which she 
took care never to allude unnecessarily. 

The meeting between Grace and the Moseleys was tender 
and sincere. John's countenance glowed tvith delight, as 
he saw his future wife folded, successively, in the arms of 
those he loved, and Grace's tears and blushes added tivon 
fold charms to her native beauty. Jane relaxed from her 
reserve to receive her future sister, and determined with 
herself to appear in the world, in order to show Sir Henr^ 
Egerton, that she did not feel the blow he had inflicted as 
severely as the truth might have proved. 

The dowager found some little occupation, for a few 
(lays, in settling with Lady Moseley the preliminaries of 
the wedding; but the latter had suffered too much through 
her youngest daughters, to enter into these formalities with 
her ancient spirit^ All things wer«, however, happily settled. 
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and Ives, making a journey for the express purpose, 
John and Grace were united privately, at the altajr of one 
of thh principal churches in Hath. Chattertoii had been 
summoned on the occasion, and the same paper which 
aniiomiced the nuptials, contained, amongst the fashionable 
arrivals, the names of the Duke pf Derwent and his sister, 
the Marquess .of Eltringham and sisters, amongst whom 
was to be found Lady Laura Denbigh. Lady Chatterton 
carelessly remarked, in the presence of her friends, the hus- 
band of the latter was summoned to the death-bed of a 
relative, from whom liS had great expectations. Emily's 
colour did certainly change as she listened to this news ; 
but, not allowing her thoughts to dwell on the subject, 
she was soon enabled to recall her serenity of appearance. 

Hut Jane and Emily were delicately placed. The lover 
of the former, and the wives of the lovers of both, weredn 
the way of daily, if not hourly, rcncouiiters ; and it re- 
quired all the energies of the young women to appear with 
composure Iwfore them. Tlie elder was su[>ported by pride, 
the younger by principle. The first was restless, haughty, 
distant, and repulsive. Tin; last, mild, humble, reserved, 
hut eminently attractive. The one was suspected by all 
around her, tlie other was unnoticed by any, but by her 
ncjirest and dearest friends. 

The first rencounter with these dreaded guests occurred 
at the rooms one evening where the elder ladies had in- 
sisted on the bride's making her appearance. The Jarvises 
were there before them, and at their entrance caught the 
eyes of the group. Lady Jarvis approached immediately, 
filled with exultation — hei> husband with respect. The 
latter was received with cordiality — the former, politely, 
but with fltstance. Tlie young ladies and Sir Henry bowed 
distantly, and the gentleman soon drew off into another 
part of tlie room : his absence alone kept Jane from faint- 
ing. The handsome figure of Egerton standing by the 
side of Mary Jarvis, as her acknowledged husband, was 
near proving too much for her pride, notwithstanding all 
her efforts, and he looked so like thp imaginary being she 
had set up as object of her worship, thaV her heait was 
also in danger of rebelling. 
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Positively, Sir Edward and my lady, botli Sir Time 
and myself, and, 1 dare say, Sir Harry and Lady Egerton, 
too, are delipfhted to see you comfortably at Bath, among 
Up. Mrs, Moseley, 1 wish you much happiness ; Lady 
Chatterton too ; 1 suppose your ladyship recollects me now ; 
I am Lady Jarvis. Mr. Moseley, 1 regret for your sake, 
that my son, Captain Jarvis, is not here ; you were so fond 
of each other, and both so loved your gunsl 

Positively, my Lady Jarvis/* said Moseley, drily, 
luy feelings on the occasion are as strong as your own ; 
but 1 presume the captain is much 'oo good a shot for me, 
by this time." 

Vl'hy, ye^; he improves greatly in most things he un- 
dertakes,” rt^joined the smiliyg dame, and I hope he will 
soon learn, like yon, to shoot with tlie harrows of C'upid. 1 
hope the Honourable Mrs. Moseley is well.” 

Grace bowed mildly, as she answered to the interrogatory, 
and smiled as she thought of Jarvis, put in competition with 
her husband, in this species of archery ; when a voice im- 
mediately behind where they sat caught the cars of tl»c 
whole party; all it said was — 

Harriet, you forgot to show me Marian's letter.” 

Y(*s, but I will to-morrow," w'as the reply. 

It was the tone of Denbigh. rEmily almost fell from 
her seat as it first reached her, and the eyes of all but her- 
self were immediately turned in quest of the speaker. He 
had approached wiihin a very few feet of them, supporting 
a lady on each arm. A second look convinced the Mose- 
leys that they tvere mistaken. It tvas not Denbigh, but a 
young mail, whose figure, faqe, and air, resembled him so 
strongly, and whose voice possessed the same soft melodious 
tones which had distinguished that of Denbigh. This party 
seated themselves within a very short distance of the Mose- 
leys, and they continued their Conversation. 

You heard from the Colonel to-day, too, I believe,** 
continued the gentleman, turning to the lady who sat next 
to Emily. 

Yes, he is a very punctual correspondent — I hear 
every other day.*' 

How is his uncle, Laura ? '* inquired her female 
companion. 
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Rather better ; but 1 will thank your grace to find the 
Marquess and Miss Howard.” 

Bring tliem to ufl,” r^oined the other. 

Yes,” said the former lady, with a laugh, ^'and Eltring- 
liam will thank you, too, I dare say/’ 

In an instant the duke returned, accompanied by a gen- 
tleman of thirty, and an elderly lady, who might have been 
safely *taken for fifty, without offence to any thing but 
herself. 

During these speeches, their auditors hail listened with 
almost breathless intcre:!. Emily had stolen a glance which 
satisfied lier it was not Denbigh himself, and it greatly re. 
liovedher; but was startled at discoverinjr tliat she was 
actually seated by the side of his young juid lovely wife : 
wdien an opportunity ofFeted, she dwelt on the amiable, 
frank countenance of her rival, with melancholy satisfaction; 
at least, she thought, he may yet be happy, and 1 hope 
penitent. 

It was a mixture of love and gratitude which prompted 
this wish, boih sentiments not easily gotten rid of, when 
once ingrafted in our better feelings. John eyed the 
strangers with a displeasure for wliiclr he could not account 
at once, and saw% in the ancient lady, the bride.sniaid Lord 
Henry had so unwillingly admitted to that distinction. 

Lady Jarvis was astounded with her vicinity to so much 
nobility, and she drew back to her family, to study its 
movements to advantage ; while Lady Chatterton sighed 
heavily, as she contemplated the fine figures of an unmar- 
ried duke and marquess, and she without a single child to 
dispose of. The remainder ^f the party continued to view 
them with a curiosity, and listened with interest to what 
they said. 

Two of‘ three young ladies had now joined the strangers, 
attended by a couple of gentlemen, and the conversation 
became general. The ladies declined dancing entirely, but 
appeared willing to throw away an hour in comments on 
their neighbours. 

‘‘William!” said one of the young ladies, there is 
your old messmate. Col. Egerton.'^ 

"Yes! I observe him,” replied her brother, aee 
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him but, Bmiliug significantly, he continued, we are 
messmates no longer.” 

He is a sad character,'* said the Marquess, with a 
shrug. ** William I would advise you io be cautious of 
his acquaintance.’* 

1 thank you,” replied Lord William. But I be- 
I understand him thoroughly.” 

Jane manifested strong emotion, during these refiiarks ; 
while Sir Edward and his wife averted their faces from a 
simultaneous feeling of self-reproach. Their eyes met, 
and mutual concessions were contaiot’d in the glance ; yet 
their feelings were unnoticed by their companions, for over 
the fulfilment ^f her often repeated forewarnings of neglect 
and duty to our children Mrs. W^iison had mourned in sin- 
cerity, but she had forgotten to triumph. 

“ When are we to see Pendomiyss ? ” inquired the Mar- 
quess ; I hope he will be here, with George — I have a 
mind to beat up his quarters in Wale^this season — uhat 
say you, Derwent?” 

1 intend it, if I can persuade Lady Harriet to qu’t the 
gaieties of Bath so soon — what say yow, sister ? W^Hl 
you be in readiness to attend n»e so early ?” 

. This question was asked in enn arch toqe, and drew the 
eyes of her friends on the person ba whom it was addressed. 

am ready now, Frederick, if yon wish it,” answeied 
the sister, hastily, and colouring excessively as she spoke. 

But where is Chatterton ? 1 thought he Was here — 
he had a sister married here last week,” inquired Lord 
William Stapleton, addressing no one in particular. 

A slight movement in theij: neighbours attracted the at- 
tention of the party. 

What a lovely young woman,” whispered the duke to 
Lady I.aura, “ your neighbour is !” 

The lady smiled her assent ; and as Emily overheard it, 
she rose with glowing cheeks, and proposed a walk round 
the room. 

Cliatterton soon after entered. The young peer had ac- 
knowledged to that, deprived of hope as he had 

been by her firm refusal of his hand, his efforts had been 
directed to the suppression of a passion, which could never 
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be successful ; but his esteem^ his respect, remained in full 
force. He did not touch at all on the sul^ect^f Denbigh^ 
and she supposed that he thought his marriage was a step 
that required justification 

The Moseleys luiid commenced their promenade Tound 
the room, as Chatterton came in. He paid his compli- 
ments to them as soon as he entered, and walked with their 
party. The noble visiters follow^ed their ’'ex ample, and the 
two parties met. Chatterton was delighted to see them, 
the duke was particular^' fond of him, aiid^ had one been 
present of sufficient observation, the agitation of his sister, 
the lady Harriet Denbigh, would have aecounted for the 
doubts of her brother, as respects her willingness to leave 
Bath. 

A few words of explanation passt'd ; the duke and hia 
friends appeared to urge .something on Chatterton, who 
acted as their ambassador, and the consotiueuce was, an in- 
troduction of tlie two paities to each other. This was 
conducted with the ease of the present fashion — it was 
general, and occurred, as it were, incidentally, in the course 
of the evening. * 

Both Lady Harriet and Lady Laura Denbigh were par- 
ticularly attentive U Emi^y. They took their scats by her; 
and manifested a preference for her conversation that struck 
Mrs. Wilsop: as remarkable. Could it be that the really 
attractive iniiniiers and beauty of lier niece had caught the 
fancy of these ladies, or was there a deeper seated cause for 
the desire to draw Emily out, that both of them evinced ? 
Mrs. AVilson had heard a rumour, that Chatterton was 
thought attentive to Lady Harriet, and the other was tlie 
wife of Denbigh. Was it possible the quondam suitors of 
•her niece Had related to their present favourites the situ- 
ation they had stood in as regarded Emily ? It was odd, to 
say no more; and the widow dwelt on the innocent coun- 
tenance of the bride with pity and admiration. Emily 
herself was not a little abashed at the notice of her new ac» 
quaintances, especially Lady Laura's ; but, as their admir- 
ation appeared sincere, as well as their desire to be on 
terms of intimacy with the Moseleys, they parted, on the 
whole, mutually pleased. 
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The conversation several times was embarrassing to the 
baronet's fainiJy^ and^ at moments, distressingly so to 
their daughters. 

At the close of the evening they all formed one group at 
a little distance from the rest of the company^ and in a 
situation to command a view of it. 

Who is that vulgar-looking woman," said Lady Sarah 
Stapletoji, “ seated next to Sir Henry Egerton, brother B ” 

“ No lefcs a personage than my Lady Jarvis," leplied the 
marqutBs, gravely, and the motltfT-in-law of Sir Harry, 
and the wife to Sir Time." This was said with a look 
of ilrollery that showed the marquess was a bit of a quiz. 

'‘Married!’* cried Lord William, ‘‘mercy on the 
woman who is Egerton ’s wife ! He is the greatest latitu- 
dinarian, amongst the ladies, of any man in England;—" 
nothing — no, nothing — would tempt me to let such a 
man marry a sister of mine !** 

Ah, thought Mrs. Wilson, how we may be deceived in 
character, with the best intentions after all ! In are 
the open vices of Egerton worse than the more hidden 
ones of Denbigh ? 

These freely expi essed opinions on the character of Sir 
Henry were excessively awkward, to some of the listeners, 
to whom they were connected with unpleasant recollections 
of duties neglected, and aifectioiiB thrown away*: 

Sir Edward Moseley was not disposed to judge his fellow 
creatures harshly, and it was as much owing to^is philan- 
thropy as to his indolence, that he had Ix'en bo remiss in 
his attention to the associates oi his daughters ; but the veil 
once removed, and the consequences brouglit home to him 
tlirough his child, no man was more alive to the necessity 
of caution on this important particular ; and Sir Edward * 
formed many salutary resolutions for the government of his 
future conduct, in i elation to those whom an experience 
nearly fatal in its results had now greatly qualified to take 
care of themselves ; — but to resume our narrative Lady 
Laura maintained with Emily a conversation wluch 
was enlivened by occasional remarks from Uie rest of tlxe 
party, in the course of which the nerves as well aa the 
principles of Emily were put to a severe trial. 
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“My brother Henry/' said Lady Laura^ “who is a cap- 
tain n the navy, once had the pleasure of seeing you, Miss 
Moseley, and in some measure made me acquainted with 
you before we met.” 

I dined with Lord Henry at L- » and was much 

indebted to his polite attentions in an excursiod on the 
water,” replied Emily simply. 

“ Oh, I am sure his attentions were exclusive,” cried 
the sister ; “ indeed, he told us that nothing but w^ant of 
time prevented his being deeply in love — he had even 
the audacity to tell l5enbigh it was fortunate for me he 
had never seen you, or I should have been left to lead 
Apes.” 

“ And I suppose you believe him, now,” cried Lord 
William, laughing, as he bowed to Emily.” 

His sister lauglied in her turn, but shook her head, in 
the confidence of conjugal affection. 

“ It is all conjecture, Ibjr the colonel said he had never 
enjoytttl the pleasure of meeting ^liss Moseley, so I will 
not boast of what my po^'ers might ‘have done — Miss 
Moseley,” continued Lady Laura, blushing slightly at her 
inclination to talk of an absent husband, so lately her 
lover ; “ 1 hope to have the pleasure of presenting Colonel 
Denbigh to you soon.” 

I think,” said Emily, with a strong horror of decep- 
tion, and a mighty struggle to suppress her feelings, “ Co-* 
lonel Denbigh was mistaken in saying that we had never 
met ; be was of material .service to me once, and 1 owe 
nim a debt of gratitude, that I only wish 1 <x)uld properly 
repay.” * , . 

Lady Laura listened in surprise ; but, as Emily paused 
she couM not delicately, as his wife, remind her farther ol 
the obligation, by asking what the service was — and 
hesitating a moment, continued : — 

Henry quite made you the subject of conversation 
amongst U8 — Lord Cliatterton too, who visited us for a 
day, was equally warm in hiseulogiums — 1 really thought, 
they created a curiosity in the Duke and Pendennyss, to 
behohl their idol.” 

“ A curiosity that would be ill rewarded iu its indal- 
R 4 
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gence/* said Emily ^ abashed by the personality of die 
discourse. 

** So says the modesty of Miss Moseley/' said the Dulce 
of Derwent, in the peculiar tone which distinguisheil the 
softer keys of Denbigh’s voice. Emily’s lieart beat quick 
as she heard them, and she was afterwards vexeil to 
remember with how much pleasure she had listened to 
this opinion of the duke; — was it the sentiment — or 
was it the voice ? — she, however, gathered strength to 
answer, with a dignity that repressed farther praises, — 
Your grace is willing to divest me of wdiat little I 
possess." 

Pendennyss is a man of a thousand," continued Lady 
Laura, with the privilege of a married woman. I do 
wish he would join us at Bath — is there no hope, 
duke? ” 

“ I am afraid not,** replied his grace : he keeps him- 
self inimuicd in Wales with his sister, who is as much of 
a hermit as he is himself," * 

There was a story of an inamorata in private, some-, 
where," cried the marquess ; why, at one time, it was 
even said, he was privately married to her." 

** Scandal, my lord/* said tlie duke gravely : Pen- 
dennyss is of unexceptionable morals, and the lady you 
mean is the widow of Major Fitzgerald, whom you knew. 
Pendeniiyss never sees her, though by accident, he was 
once of very great service to her." 

Mrs. Wilson breathed freely* again, as she beard this 
explanation, and thought if the marquess knew all, how 
differently would- hejudge Pendeniiyss, as well as others. 

Oh ! I have the highest opinion of Lord Pendennyss/* 
cried the marquess. w 

The Moseleys were not sorry that the usual hour of 
retiring put an end to the conversation and thdr eipbar« 
rassment. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Durino the succeeding fortnight, the intercourse i>c. 
tween the Moseleys and their new acquaintances increased 
daily. It was rather awkward at first on the part of 
Emily, and her beating pulse and changing colour too often 
showed the alarm of feelings not yet overcome, when any 
allusions were made to the absent tusband of one of the 
ladies. Still, as her parents encouraged the acquaintance, 
and her aunt thought the Ijest way to get rid of the re- 
maining weakness, with respect to Denbigh, was not to 
shrink from even an inwrview wiih the gentleman him- 
self, Emily succeeded in conquering her reluctance ; and 
*as the liigh opinion entertained by Lady Laura of her 
husband was expressed^ in a thousand artless ways, an 
intere.st vras created in her, tliat promised in time to 
weaken, if not destroy, the impression that had lieen made 
by Denbigh himself* 

On the other hand, Egerton carefully avoided alf 
collision with the Moseleys. Once, indeed, he endeavoured 
to renew his acquaintance Vith John, but ^ haughty 
repulse almost produced a quairel* 

What representations Egerton had thought proper to 
make to his wdfe, we are unable to say, but she appeAred 
to resent something, as she never approached the dwelling 
or persons of her quondam associates, althougli in her 
heart she was dying to be on terras of intimacy with tlieir 
titled friends. Her incorrigible mother was restrained by 
no such or any other consideration, and contrived to fasten 
on the Dowager and Lady Harriet a kind of bowing 
acquai|^tance, whicli she made great use of at the rooms. 

The duke sought out the society of Emily wherever he 
could obtain it; and Mrs. Wilson thought her niece 
admitted his approaches with less reluctance than that of 
any other of the gentlemen around her. At first she was 
surprised, but a closer observation betrayed to her the 
latent cause. 

Derwent resembled Denbigh greatly in person and voice, 
although there were distinctions, easily to be made, on an 
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acquaintance. The duke had an jiir of command and 
hauteur that was never to be seen in ]iis counn. But his 
admiration of Emily he dic|»not attempt to conceal, and, 
as he ever addressed her in the respectful language and 
identical voice of Denbigh, the observant widow easily 
perceived, that it was the remains, of her attachment to 
the one, that induced her niece to listen, with such evident 
pleasure, to the conversation of the other. 

The Duke of Derwent wanted many of the indispensable 
requisites of a husband, in the eyes of Mis. Wilson ; yet, 
as she thouglit Emily out of all danger, at the present, of 
any new attachment, she admitted the association, under 
no other restraint, than the uniform propriety of all that 
Emily said or did. 

Your niece will one day be a duchess, Mrs. Wilson," 
whispered Lady Laura, as Derwent and Emily were run- 
ning over a new poem one morning, in the lodgings of 
Sir Edward ; the former, reading a tine extract aloud, so 
strikingly in the air and voice of Denbigh, as to call all tffe 
animation of the unconscious Emily into her expressive 
face. 

Mrs. AYrkon sighed, as she reflected on the strength of 
lliose feelings, which even principles and testimony hatl 
not been able wholly to subtliie, as sfie answered — 

Not of Derwent, I believe, but bow wonderfully the 
duke resembles your husband, at times,” she added, en- 
tirely thrown off her guard. 

Lady Laura was eyidoiitly surprised, 

“ Yes — at times, he does ; they are brothers* children, 
you know ; the voice in all that connexion is remarkable. 
Pendennyss, though a degree farther off in blood, pos- 
sesses it ; and Lady Harriet, you perceive, has th« same 
characteristic. There has been some syren in the family, 
in days past,*’ 

Sir Edward and Lady Moseley saw the attention of the 
duke with the greatest pleasure ; though not slaves to the 
ambition of wealth and ran^, they were certainly no 
objections in their eyes ,* and a proper suitor, Lady Mose- 
ley thought the most probable means of driving die 
recollection of Denbigh 'from the mind of her daughter. 
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The latter consideration bad great weight in inducing her 
to cultivate an acquaintance^ so embarrassing on many 
accounts. 

The colonel^ however, wrote to his wife the irqpossibi- 
lity of hia quitting his uncle while he continued ko tinwelh 
and it was settled that the bride should join hiin^ under 
the escort bf Lord William. 

The same tenderness distinguished J3enbigh on tliis 
occasion^ that had appear#d so lovely when exercised to 
his dying father, ^et, thought Mrs. Wilson, how insuf- 
heient are good feelings to effect what can only be the 
rc8u4t of good priiicijdes. 

Caroline I! arris was frequently of the parties of plea- 
surCj walks, rides, and dinners, which the Moseleys were 
compelled to join in ; and as the Marquess of Kltringham 
had given her one day some little encouragement, she 
determined tp make an expiring effort at the peerage, 
before she condescended to enter into an examination of 
the qualities of dapt. Jarvis, who, his mother had persuaded 
her, was an Apollo, that she had great hopes of seeing one 
day a lord, as both the captain and herself had commenced 
laying* up a certain sum quartt^rly, for the purpose of 
buying a title herea^er, an ingenious expedient of Jarvis's 
to get into his hands a portion of the allowance qf his 
mother. 

Kltringham was strongly addicted to the ridiculous, and, 
without committing himself in the least, drew the lady out 
on divers occasions, for the amusement of himself and the 
duke, who enjoyed, without practising, that species of joke. 

The collisions between ill-conccaled art, and as ill- 
concealed irony, had been practised with impunity by the 
marefbess for a fortnight, and the lady's imagination began 
to revel in the delights of a triumfih, when a really re- 
spectable offer was made to Miss Harris, by a neighbour of 
her father s in the country, one she would rejoice to iiave 
received a few days before, but which, in cimseqaence of 
hopes created by the following occurrence, she haughtily 
rejected. 

It was at the lodgings of the baronet thftt Lady Laura 
exclaimed one day, 
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Marriage ia a lottery, certainly, and neither Sir Henry 
nor Lady Egerton appear to have drawn prizes/' 

Here Jane stf)le from the room. 

“ Never, sister," cried the marquess. I will deny that. 
Any man can select a prize from your sex, if he only 
knows Ids own taste." 

'J'aste is a poor criterion, I am afraid," ^aid Mrs. 
Wilson, gravely, which to found matrimonial fe- 
licity," • 

To what would you refer the deqjsioiT, my dear ma- 
.dam ? " inquired Lady Laura. 

Judgment." ♦ 

Lady Laura shook her head, donbtingly. 

You remind me so much of Lord Pendennyss ! Every 
thing he wishes to bring under the subjection of judgment 
and principles." 

And is he wrong, Lady Laura ? " asked JVfrs. Wilson, 
pleased to find such correct views existed in one of whom 
she thought so highly. 

Not wrong, my dear madam, only impracticable. 
What do you 'think, marquess, of choosing a nvife in 
conformity to your principles, and without consulting your 
tastes ? " , 

Mrs. TYilson sliook her head, with a laugh, and dis- 
claimed any such statement of the case — but the mar- 
quess, who disliked one of John's didactic conversations, 
very much, gaily inter;upted her by saying — 

“Oh ! taste is every thing with me. The woman of 
my heart against the world ; if she suit my fancy, she 
satisfies my judgment/' 

“ And what -may this fancy of your lordship be ? saiS 
Mrs. Wilson, willing to gratify the trifling. What^ind 
of woman do you inea« to choose ? How tall, for in- 
stance ? " 

“ Why, madam,” cried the marquess, rather unprepared 
for such a catechism, and looking .round him, until the 
outstretched neck and eager attention of Caroline Harris 
caught his eye, when lie added, with an air of great sim- 
idicity, — about the height of Miss Harris." ‘ 
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** How old ? ” said Mrs^ Wilson, with a smile. 

Not too young, ma’am, certainly. I am thirty- two 
— my wife must be five or six and twenty. Am I old 
enough, do you think, Derwent ? " he added, in a whisper 
to the duke.” 

'' Within ten years,” was the reply. 

Mrs. Wilson continued : — 

She must read and write, I suppose ? ” 

Why, faitli,” said the marquess, I am not fond of 
a bookish sort of a woman, and least of all of a scholar.” 

i‘You had betftr take Miss Howard,’' whispered his 
brother. She is old enough — never reads — and is just 
the height.’' 

No, no. Will.," rejoined the brother. Rather too 
old, that. Now, I admire a woman who baa confidence 
in herself. — One that understands tin; pjoprietics of life, 
and has, if possible, Ix^en at the liead of an establishment, 
before she is lo take chaige of mine,'* 

The delighted Caroline wiiggled about in her chair; and 
unable to contain herself longer, inquired, — 

Noble blood, of course, you woukl require, my lord ? ” 
AVhy, no ! 1 rather think the best wives arc to he 
found in a medium. I would uish to elevate my wife 
myself. A baronet^s daughter, for instance." 

Here Lady Jarvis, who had entei ed during the dialogue, 
and caught a clue to the topic they w'ere engaged in, drew 
near, and ventured to ask if he thought a simple knight 
loo .low. The marquess, who did not exj)ect such an at- 
tack, was a little at a loss for an answer ; but recovering 
himself, answered gravely, under the apprehension of 
another design on his person, that '^lie did think that 
woukl he forgetting his duty to his descendaiiU,” 

Lady Jarvis sighed, and fell back in disappointment, 
while Miss Harri.s, turning to the nobleman, in a soft 
voice, desired her to ring for her carriage. As he Iianded 
her down, she ventured to inquire if his lordship had ever 
met with such a woman as he had described, 

* ^'Oh, Miss Harris,*,* he whispered, as he handed her 
into the (jj^ach, ^^how can you ask such a question ? You 
are very cruel. Drive on, coachman.” 

^'How cruel, my lord "tiid Miss Harris, eagerly. 
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“ Stop, John. — How cruel, my lord ; ” and she stretched 
her neck out of the window as the marquess, kissing his 
hand to her, ordered the man to proceed. 

Don't you hear your lady, sir ? ” 

Latly Jarvis had followed them down, also with a view to 
catch anything which might be said, having apologised for 
her hasty visit ; and as the marquess handed her politely 
into her carriage^ she also begged he would favour Sir 
Timo and Sir Henfy with a call ; " which being promised, 
Eltringham returned to the room. 

** When am I to salute a Marchioiny^s of Eltringham ? ** 
cried Lady Laura to her brother, " one on the new stAhd- 
ard set up by your lordship.’* 

“ Whenovef Miss Harris can make up her mind to the 
sacrifice,*’ replied the brother, very gravely. “ Ah me ! how 
very considerate some of your sex are for the modesty of 
ours ! *’ 

I wish you joy with all my heart, my lord marquess,’* 
exclaimed John Moseley. I was once favoured with the 
notice of the same lady for a week or two, but a viscounf 
saved me from capture.*’ 

I really think, Moseley,*’ said the duke, innocently, 
hut speaking with animation, intriguing daughter 

worse tlian a managing mother.** • 

John’s g.iiety for the moment vanished, as he replied in 
a lowered key, 

‘^Oh, much worse,*’ 

Grace’s heart was in her throat, until, by stealing a 
glance at her husband, she saw the cloud passing over his 
fine brow, and happening to catch her affectionate smile, 
his fa(^ was at once lighted into a look of pleasantry, 

1 would a<lvise caution, my lord. Caroline Harris 
has the advantage of experience in her trade, aiiSl was 
expert from the first.** 

John — John — ” said Sir Edward, with warmth. 
Sir William is my friend, and his daughter must be 
respected.” * * 

Then, baronet,” cried the marquess, she has one re- 
commendation 1 was ignorant of, and as such, 1 am sileiit : 
but ought not Sir William to teach his daughter to reaped 
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herself? I vit*\v these hiisbawd-hunting ladies as pirates 
oti the ocean of love, and lawftxl olyects for any rovinp; 
cruiser, like myself, to fire at. At one time I was pimple 
enough to retire os they advancetl, but you know, madam,'* 
turning to Mrs. Wilson with a droll look, “ flight only 
encourages pursuit, so now 1 give battle in self-defence.*’ 
And 1 lu)pe successfully, my lord,*' observed the lady. 

Miss Harrtls, brother, does appear to have grown des- 
perate in her attacks, which were formerly much more 
inasqued than at preaein. ^ believe it is generally the case, 
when a young womanf^hrows aside t^e delicacy and feelings 
which ought to be the cliaracteristics of her sex, and which 
teach her studiously to conceal her admiration, that she 
either becomes, in time, cynical and disagreeable to all 
around her from disappointment, or, persevering in her 
efforts, as it were runs a muck for a husband. Now, in 
justice to the gentlemen, I must say,, baronet, there are 
strong symptoms of the Malay about Caroline Harris.** 

** A muck a muck,** cried the marquess, as, in obedience 
to tlie signal of hi§ sister, he rose to withdraw.* 

Jane had retired to her own room, in a mortification of 
spirit she could ill conceal during tliis conversation, and she 
felt a degree of humiliation, which almost drove her to the 
desperate resolution of hiding herself for ever from the 
world. The man she had so fondly enshrined in her heart 
proving to be so notoriously unworthy, as to be the subject 
of unreserved censure in general company, was a reproach 
to her delicacy, her observation, her judgment, that was the 
more severe from being true ; and she wept in bitterness 
over her fallen happiness. 

Emily had noticed the movement of Jane, and ivaited 
anxiou^y for the departure of the visiters to hasten to her 
room. She knocked two, or three times before her sister 
replied to her request fur admittatice. 

Jane, my dear Jane,'* said Emily, soothingly, ‘'will 
you not admit me ? ’* 

Jane xould not resist any longer the affection of her 
sister, and the door was opened ; but as Emily endeavoured 
to take her hand, she drew back coldly, and cried — - 

I wondef you, who are so. happy, will leave the gay 
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sc^ne below for the society of an humbled wretcli like me ; ** 
and overcome by the violence of her emotion^ she burst into 
teal s. 

Happy ! ** repeated Emily, in ' a tone of anguish, 
happy, did you say, Jane ? Oh, little do you know my 
Bulferiiigis, or you would never speak so cruelly ! ” 

Jane, in her turn, surprised at the strength of Emily's 
language, consideied her weeping sister with commisera- 
tion, and ^hen her thoughts recurring to her own case, she 
continued with energy : — . , 

“ Yes, Emily, happy ; for whatefer may have been the 
reason of IVnbigh's conduct, he is resjiected ; and if you do, 
or did love him, he was worthy of it. But I,” said Jane, 
v/ildly, threw away my affections on a wietch — a mere 
impostor — and I am miserable for e\er I " 

'‘No, dear Jar e,’' rejoined Emily, having recovered her 
self-possession — “ jiot miserable — not for ever. You have 
many, ^cry many sources of happiness yet within your 
reach, even in this world. 1 — I do think even our 
strongest attachments may be overconij by energy and : 
sense of duty. And oh ! how I wish 1 could see you make 
the effort.” 

For a moment the V(‘ice of the youthful moralist had 
failed her, but anxiety in behalf of ^icr sister oiercame her 
feelings, and she ended the sentence with earnestness. 

“ Emily,” said Jane, with obstinacy, and yet in tears, 
" you don’t know what blighted affections are. To endure 
the scorn of the world, and see the man you once thought 
near being your husband, married to another, who is 
showing herself in triumph before you, wherever you 
go!- 

Hear me, Jane, before you reproach me furtj^er, and 
then judge between us.” Emijy paused a moment to 
acquire nerve to proceed, and then related to her astonished 
sister the little history of her own disappointments. She 
did not affect to conceal her attachment to Denbigh. With 
glowing cheeks she acknowledged that she found a necessity 
for all lier eflPorts to keep her rebellious feelings yet in sub^ 
jectipn ; and, as she recounted generally his conduct to 
Mrs. Fitzgerald, she concluded by saying ^‘But, Jane, 1 
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can sec enough to call forth my gratitude ; and although^ 
with yourself^ 1 feel at this moment as If my affections 
were sealed for ever, I wish to make no hasty resolutions, 
or act In any manner as if I were unworthy of the lot 
Providence has assigned me/' 

Unworthy ? no ! — you have no reasons for self-re- 
proach. If Mr. Denbigh has had the art to conceal his 
crimes from you, he did it to the rest of the world also, and 
has married a woman of rank and character. But how 
differently are we situated f Emily — I ~/I have no such 
consolation/’ 

" Vou have the consolation, my sister, pf knowing there 
is an interest made for you where we all require it most, 
and it is there I endeavour to seek my support," aaid Emily, 
in a low and humble tone. review of our own errors 
takes away the keenness of our perception of the wrongs 
done us, and by placing us in charity with the rest of the 
world, disposes us to enjoy, calmly, the blessings within 
our reach. Besides, Jane, we have parents, whose happi- 
ness is locked up in that of their children, and we should 
— we must overcome the feelings which disqualify us for 
our common duties, on their account. 

Ah ! " cried Jane, “ how can t move about in the 
world, while I know the eyes of all are on me, in curiosity 
to discover how 1 bear my <lisappointinents ? But you, 
Emily, are unsuspected. It is easy for you to affect a 
gayety you do not feel." 

I neither affect nor feel any gayety," said her sister, 
mildly. But are there not the eyes of One on us of in- 
finitely more power to punish or reward, than what may be 
found in the opinions of the world ? flavc we no duties ? 
For wbi|!f^, is our wealth, our knowledge, our time given us, 
but to* improve for f>ur own and for the eternal welfare 
of those around us? Come, then, my sister, we have 
both been deceived — let us endeavour not to be cul- 
pable/' 

** I wish, from my soul, we could leave Bath," cried 
Jane, The place, the people, a:re hateful to roe ! " 

Jane," said Emily, ** rather say you hate their vices, 
and wish for their amendment ; but do not indiscriminately 
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condemn a ivhole community^ for the wrongs you have bub- 
tained from one of its members.'* 

Jane allowed herself to be consoled^ though by no means 
convinced^ by this effort of her sister ; and they both found 
a relief by thus unburdening their hearts to each other, 
that in future brought them more nearly together, and 
was of mutual assistance in supporting them in the 
promiscuous circles in which they were obliged to mix. 

With all her fortitude and principle, one of the last 
things Emily wbuld liave desired was an interview with 
Denbigh; and she was happily relieved from the present 
danger of it, by^the departure of Lad/ Laura and her bro- 
ther, to go to the residence of the colonel’s sick uncle. 

Both Mrs. Wilson and Emily suspected that a dread of 
meeting them had detained him from his intended journey 
to Bath, and neither was sorry to perceive, what they con 
sidered as latent signs i)f grace, a grace, of which Egerton 
appeared entirely to be without. 

** He may yet see his errors, and make a kind and affec- 
tionate husband," thought Emily ; and then, as the image 
of Denbigh rose in her imagination, surrounded with the 
domestic virtues, she roused herself from the dangerous 
reflection to the exercise of the duties in which she found a 
refuge from unpardonable wishes. 


CHAPTER X. 

Nothing material occurred, after the departure of Lady 
Laura, for a fortnight ; — the Moseleys entering;; soberly 
into the amusements of the place, and Derwent and Chat- 
terton becoming more pointed every day in their atteutiovu 
— the one to Emily, and the other to Lady Harriet — 
when the dowager received a pressing entreaty from Catiie- 
rine to hasten to her at Lis^n, where her husband had 
taken his abode for a' time, after much doubt and itide- 
cision as to his platfb of residence. Lady Herriedeld stated 
generally in her letter, that she was miserable, and without 
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the support of her moth^r^ that she could not exist uiider 
her present grievaiiceB j but whAt was the cause of thoae 
grievances, or what ground she had for her misery, she left 
unexplained. 

L^y iOhaCterton was not wanting in mAtcthal regard, 
and she promptly determined to proceed to Portugal in the 
next packet. John felt indirted fbr a little excursion with 
his bride, and out of compassion to the baron^ who was in 
a dilemma betweei> his duty and his love (for Lady Har- 
riet about that dnj^ was particularly attractive), he ofibred 
his services. * 

Chatterton allowed himself to be persuaded by the good- 
natured John, that his mother could safely cross the ocean 
under the protection of the latter. Accordingly, at the end 
of the before-mentioned fortnight, the dowager, John, 
Grace, and Jane, commenced their journey to Falmouth. 

Jane liad offered to accompany Grace, as a companion 
in her return (it being expected La<ly Chatterton would 
remain in the country with her daughter), and her parents 
appreciating her motives, permitted the excursion, with a 
hope it would draw her thoughts from past events. 

Although Grace shed a few t4*ar8 at parting with Emily 
and her friends, it^was impossible for Mrs. Moseley to ^ 
long unhappy, with the face of John smiling by her side ; 
and they pursued their route uninterruptedly. In due season 
they reached the port of embarkation. 

The following morning the pacifeet got under way, and r 
favourable breeze soon wafted them out of sight of their 
native shores. Thehulies were too much indisposed the 
first day to appear on the deck ; but theweather becoming 
calm, and the sca smooth, Grace and Jane ventured out of 
the ibnfinemeutof their State-rooms, to tespire the iVesh 
air above. 

There* were but few passengers, and those chiefly ladies 
— ibe wives of officers on foreign ttatious, on their way to 
join their husbands. A^ these had be^ accustomed to 
moving in the world, their disposition to accommodate soon 
lemttved the Wwkwa^ess of a first meeting, and our tra- 
vdllers began to be at hdme in thei^ novehsituation. 

While Grace stood leaning on the arm of her fattsbaiid. 
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and clinging to his support, both from affection, and a dread 
of the motion of the vessel, Jane ventured with one of the 
ladies to attempt a walk round the deck of the ship. Un- 
accustomed to such au uncertain foothold, the walkers were 
prevented falling, by the kind Interposition of a gentleman, 
who, for the first time, had shown himself among them, at 
that moment. The accident, and their situation, led to a 
conversation which was renewed at different times during 
thoir passage, and in some measure created an intimacy be- 
tween our party and the stranger. He was addressed by the 
commander of the vessel as llarlan'd; and Lady Chat- 
tenon exercised her ingenuity in the investigation of his 
history, by which she made the following discovery ; — 

The Rev. and Hon. Mr. Harland was the younger son 
of an Irish earl, who had early embraced his sacred profes- 
sion in that church in which he held a valuable living in 
the gift of his father's family. His father was yet alive, 
and then at Lisbon with his mother and sister, in attend- 
ance on his elder brotlier, who had been sent there in a, 
deep decline, a couple of months before. It had been the 
\vl4\ of his parents to have taken all their cliildren with 
them ; but a' sense of duty had kept the young clergyman 
in the exercise of his holy office, m^lil a request of his 
(lying brother, and the directions of his father, caused him 
to hasten abroad to witness the decease of the one, and to 
afford all the solace within his power to the others. . 

It may be easily imagined that the discovery of the rank 
of their accidental acquaintance, with the almost certainty 
that existed of his being the heir of his father's honours, 
in no degree impaired his consequence in the eyes of the 
dowager ; and it is certain, his visible anxiety and depressed 
spirits, the unaffected piety, and disinterested hopes, for his 
brother's* recovery, no less elevated him in the opinions of 
lier companions. 

There was, at the moment, a kind of sympathy between 
Harland and Jane, notwithstanding the melancholy which 
gave rise to it proceeded from such .very difibrent causes ; 
and as the lady, although widi diminished bloom, retained 
all her personal charms, rather heightened than otherwise, 
by the softness of low spirits, the young clergyman some. 
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times relieved his apprehennoBS of his brother’s death, by 
admitting the image of Jane among bis more melancholy 
reflections. 

The voyage was tedious^ and some time before it was 
ended the dowager had given Grace an intimation of the 
probability there was of Jane’s becoming at some future 
day a countess. Grace sincerely hoped tliat whatever she 
became, she would be as happy as she thought all allied to 
John deserved to be. 

They entered the bay of Lisbon early in the morning ; 
and as the ship had been expected for some days, a boat 
came alongside with a note for Mr. Harland, before they 
had anchored; it apprised him of the death of his brother. 
The young mbn threw himself precipitately into it, and 
was soon employed in one of the loveliest offices of his 
vocation, that of healing the wounds of tlie afflicted. 

Lady Herriefleld received her mother in a sort of sullen 
satisfaction, and her companions, with an awkwardness she 
could ill conceal. It required no great observation in the 
travellers to discover, that their arrival was entirely unex- 
pected by the viscount, if it were not equally disagreeable ; 
indeed, one day’s residence under his roof assured them all, 
tliat no great degree of domestic felicity was an inmate of 
the dwelling. 

From tile moment Lord Herriefleld became suspicious 
that he had been the dupe of the management of Kate aod 
lier mother, he viewed every act of his wife with a preju- 
diced eye. It was easy, with his knowledge of human na- 
ture, to detect her. selfishness and worldly-mindedness ; for 
as tliese were faults she was unconscious of posspssing, 6o> 
she was unguarded in her exposure of them ; but her de- 
aigi^ in a matrimonial point of view, having ended with 
her marriage, had the viscount treated her with any of the 
courtesies due to her sex and station, she might, with her 
disposition, have been contented in the enjoyment of rank 
and in the possession of wealth ; but their more private 
hours were invariably rendered unpleasant, by the over- 
flowings of her huriMind’a resentment, at having been de- 
oeiveddn his judgment of the female aex* 

There is no point upon which men are more tender flian 
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their privilegtf.of suitiug thenMedKeA in a partner for life^ 
althoiigb many of both sexes are influenced, in tliis imporU 
ant selection, more by the wishes and whims of others 
than is usually sufqiected ; yet} §s all ima^ne what is the 
result of contrivance and management is the election of 
free-will and taste, so long at they are ignorant/ they are 
contented. Lord H erriofleld wanted this bliss of ignorance ; 
an(^ with contempt for his wife, was mingled anger at bis 
own want of foresight. 

Very few people can tamely submit to adf-rreproacb ; 
and as tbe cause of this irritated state of, mind was i^th not 
only constantly present, but completely within his power, 
the viscount seemed determined to give her as little ^ reason 
to exult in the success of her plans as possible^ Jealous 
he was, from temperament, from bad associations, and a 
want of confidence in the principles of his wife, the freedom 
of foreign manners having an additional tendency to excite 
this baneful passion to an unusual degree. Abridged in 
her pleasures, reproached with motives she was incapable of 
harbouring, and disappointed in all those enjoyments lu ? 
mother had ever led her to believe the invariable accom- 
paniments of married life, where proper attention had been 
paid to the necessary qualifications of ricbes apd rank, 
Kate had written to the dowager, with the hope, her pre- 
sence might restrain, or her advice teach her successfully 
to oppose the unfeeling conduct of the viscount. 

Lady Chatterton never having implanted any of her 
favourite systems in her daughter so much by precept ashy 
the force of example in her own person,, as wdl as by in- 
direct eulogiums on certain people who. were endovred with 
those^^itics and blessings she most admired, on the pre? 
sent occasion, Catherine did not unburden herself in terms 
to her mother, but by a regular gradation of compl^pMtS} 
aimed more at the world than at her husband, she. sqqu let 
the knowing dowager see their application, and tbe epd 
completely reraovved the veil from her dematio grievapfes^ 

I'he example of t John and GMace foe a short time aised 
the peer into dissemiiting hw disgust^for bis spouse.; but 
the ice once broken, tb^ presence soon ceas^ to 
either the frequency or the severi^ of his remarks, when 
under its influence^ 
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From such exhibitions of matrimonial discord^ Grace 
shrunk timidly into 4be retirement of her room, and Jane^ 
with dignity, would follow her examfde, while John, at 
times, became a listener, with a spirit Iwrely curbed within 
the bounds of prudence, and at others, he sought in the 
company of his wife and sister relief from the violence of 
his feelings. 

John never admired nor respected Catherine, for slie 
wanted those very qualities he chiefly loved in her sister ; 
yet, as she was a woman, and one nearly connected with 
him, he found it imuossihle to remain a quiet spectator of 
the unmanly treatment she often received from her hus- 
band ; he therefore uiade preparations for his return fo 
England by the flrst packet, abridging his intended resi- 
dence in Lisbon more than a month. 

, Lady Chatterion endeavoured^ all within her power, to 
heal the breach between Kate ^nd her husband, but it 
greatly exceeded her abilities. It was too late to implant 
such principles in her daughter, as, by a long course of aclf- 
denial and submission, might have won the love of the 
viscount, had the mother been acquainted with them 
herself; so tliat having induced her child to marry with a 
view to obtaining precedence and a jointure, she once more 
sat to work to undo ptrt of her former labours, by bringing 
about a decent separation between the husluind and wife, 
in such a manner as to secure to her child the possession of 
her wealth, and the esteem of the world. 

The latter, though certainly a somewhat difflcuU under- 
taking, was greatly lessened by the assistance of the former. 

John and his wife determined to seise the opportunity to 
examine the environs of the city. In one of these daily 
rides, ^hey met with their fellow-traveller, Mr,, now Lord 
Harlahd. He was rejoiced to see them again ; and hearing 
of their intended departure, intbrmed them of his being 
about to return to England, in the same vessel — hia parente 
and sister contemplated ending the winter in PortugaL 

The intercourse between the two families was kept up 
with a show of civilities betweeen the noblemen, and much 
red goocUwill on the part of the juniors of the cixde, until 
the day arrived for the sailing of the packet. 

s 4 
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Lady Cfhatterton was left behind with Catherine^ as yet 
unable tD circumvent her schemes with prudence ; it being 
deemed by the world a worse offence to separate^ than to 
join together one's childrennn ihe bands of wedlock. 

The confinement of a vessel is very propitious to those 
intimacies which lead to attachments. The necessity of 
being agreeable is a check upon the captious^ and the desire 
to lessen the dulness of the scene a stimulus to the lively ; 
and though the noble divine and Jane could not possibly be 
ranked in cither class, the effect was the same. The noble- 
man was mucH enamoured, and Jane uk consciously gratified. 
It is true, love had never entered her thoughts in its direct 
and unequivocal form, but admiration is so consoling, to 
those labouring under self-condemnation, and flattery of a 
certain kind so very soothing to all, it is not to be wondered, 
that she listened with increasing pleasure to tlie interesting 
conversation of Harland on all occasions, and more particu- 
larly, as often happened, when exclusively addressed to 
herself. 

Grace had, of late, reflected more seriously on the subject , 
of her eternal welfare than she had been accustomed to do 
in the house of her mother j and the example of Emily, 
with the precepts of Mrs, Wilson, had not been thrown 
away upon her. It is a singular fact,*that more women 
feel a disposition to religion soon after marriage tlian at 
any other period of life, and whether it is that having at- 
tained the most important station this life affords the sex, 
they are more willing to turn tlreir thoughts to a provision 
for tlie next ; or whether it be owing to any other cause, 
Mrs. Moseley was included in the number. She became 
sensibly touched with her situation, and as Harland was 
both devout and able, as well as anxious, to instruq^, one 
of the party, at least, had cause to rejoice in the journ^, 
for the remainder of her days. But precisely as Grace in- 
creased in her own faith, so did her anxiety after the 
welfare of her husband receive new excitement, and Johur 
for the first time, became the cause of sorrow to his affec- 
tionate companion. 

The deep interest Harland took in the opening conviction 
of Mrs. Moseley did not so entirely engross his thoughts, as 
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to prevent the too frequent contemplation of the charms of 
her friend for his own peace of mind ; and by the time the 
vessel reached Falmouth^ he bad determined to make a 
tender of his hand and title to the acceptance of Miss 
Moseley. Jane did not love Eger ton ; on the contrary, 
she despised him ; but the time had been, when all her 
romantic feelings, every thought of her brilliant imagination, 
had been filled with his imagc^ anti felt it if species of 
indelicacy to admit the impression of another so soon, or 
even at all. 'These objections would, in time, have been 
overcome, as her affections became more and more enlisted 
on behalf of Harland, had slie admitted his addresses, but 
there was an impediment, that Jane considered insur- 
mountable to a union with any man. 

She had once communicated her passion to its object, 
'rhere had been the confidence of approved love, and she 
had now no heart for Harland, but one, that had avowedly 
been a slave to another. To conceal this from him wbuld 
be unjust, and not reconcilable to good faith ; to confess 
it, humiliating, and without tlie pale of probability. It 
was the misfortune of Jane to keep tlie world too constantly 
before her, and to lose sight too much of her really depraved 
nature, to relish the id(^ of humbling herself so low in the 
opinion of a fellow-creature. The refusal of Harland's 
offer was the consequence, although she had begun to feel 
an esteem for him, that would, no doubt, have given rise to 
an attachment, in time, far stronger and more deeply seated 
than her passing fancy for Colonel Egerton had been. 

If the horror of imposing on the credulity of Harland a 
wounded heart was creditable to Jane, and showed an ele.- 
vatiou of character, that under proper guidance would have 
placed tier in the first ranks of her sex, the pride which 
condemned her to a station nature did not design her for, 
was irreconcilable witlMbe humility a just view of her con- 
dition could not fail to produce ; and the second sad con- 
sequence of the indulgent weakness of her parents, was 
confirming their child in passions directly at variance with 
the first duties of a Christian. 

Y[e have so little Viglit to value ourselvce on any things 
that pride is a sentiment of very doubtful service, and one. 
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certainly that is unable to effect any useful results which 
will not equally flow from good principles. 

Hurland was disappointed and grieved; but prudently 
judging that occupation and, absence would remove recol« 
lections which could not be very deep, they parted at 
Falmouth) and our travellers proceeded on their journey 

for B , whither, during their absence. Sir Edward's 

family had^rcturned to spend a month) before they removed 
to town for the residue of the winter. 

The meeting of the two* parties was warm And tender; and 
as Jane had many fhings to recount, *And John as many to 
laugh at, their arrival threw a gayety around Moseley Hall 
to which it had for months been a stranger. 

One of the first acts of Grace, after her return, was to 
enter strictly into the exercise of b 11 those duties and ordi- 
nances, required by her church, and the present state of her 
mind, and from the hands of Dr- Ives she received her first 
communion at the altar. 

As the season had now become far advanced, and the 
fashionable world had been some time assembled in the 
metropolis, the baronet commenced his arrangements to 
take possession of his town-house, after an interval of nine- 
teen years. John proceeded to tbf capital drst, and the 
necessary domestics procured, furniture supplied, and other 
arrangements usual to the appearance of a wealthy family 
in the world having been completed, he returned with the 
information that all was ready for their triumphal entrance. 

Sir Edward feeling that a separation for so long a time, 
and at such an unusual distance, in the very advanced age 
of Mr. Benfield, would be improper, paid him a visit, with 
the intention of persuading him to make one. of his family, - 
for the next four months. Emily was his companion, and 
tlieir solicitations were happily crowned with a success they 
had not anticipated. Averse to be deprived of Peter's 
society, the honest steward was induded ia the party. 

“ Nephew,*' said Mr. Beniield, beginnings to waver in hU 
objections to the undertaking, as the argumeuts pm a]i4 
con were produced, there are instances of gentlemen^ not 
ill parliament, going to town in the winter, 1 know. ^You 
are one yourself, and old Sir John Cowel, who never eouhl 
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get in, although he run for every city in the kingdom, 
never missed his winter in Soho. Yes, yea — the thing is 
admissible -«but had 1 known youx wislies before, 1 would 
certainly have kept my borough if it were only for the ap- 
pearance of the thing ^ besides/’ continued the oM man, 
shaking his head, his imyesty's ministers require the aid 
of some more experienced members in these critical times ; 
for what should an old man like me do in Westminster, 
unless it were to aid his country with his advice ? ” 

'' Make bis friends happy with his company, dear 
uncle,*' said £mily, taking his hand between both her own, 
and smiling affectionately on the old gentleman, as she 
spoke. 

Ah ! Emmy dear ? ** •— cried Mr. Benfield, looking on 
her with melancholy pleasure : — you are not to be re- 
sisted — just such another as the sister of my old friend 
Lord Gosford; she could always coax me out of any thing. 
I remember now, 1 heard tlie earl tell her, once, he could 
not afford to buy a pair of diamond car-rings ; and she 
looked — only looked — did not speak ! Emmy ! — that 1 
bought them, with intent to present them to her myself/* 

And did she take them ! uncle ? *’ asked his niece, in a 
little surprise. 

Oh yes ! When I told her if she did not, I would 
throw them into the river, as no one else should wear what 
had been intended for her ; poor soul ! how delicate and 
unwiUing she was. I had to convince her they cost three 
hundred pounds before sh^ would listen to it ; and then 
she thought it such a pity to throw away a thing of so much 
value. It would have been wicked, you know, Emmy 
dear; and she was much opposed to wickedness and sin 
in any shqpe/* « 

mnst have been a very unexceptionable chmeter, 
indeed,** cried the baronet, with a smile, as he proceeded to 
make th^ necessary orders for their journey. But we must 
retam to the party left "at Bath. 
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CHAPTER XL 

TnB letters of Lady Laura informed her friends, that she 
and Colonel Denbigh had decided to remain with his uncle 
until the recovery of the latter was complete, and then to 
proceed to Denbigh Castle, to meet the duke and his sister, 
during the approaching holydays. 

Emily was much relieved by tins postponement of an in- 
terview, which she would gladly hAve avoided for ever; and 
her aunt sincerely rejoiced that her niece was allowed more 
time to eradicate impressions, which she saw, with pain, her 
charge had yet a struggle to overcome. 

There were so many points to admire in the character of 
Denbigh, his friends spoke of him with such decided parti- 
ality, Dr. Ives, in his frequent letters, alluded to him with 
so much affection, that Emily frequently detected herself, 
in weighing the testimony of his guilt, and indulging the 
expectation, that circumstances had deceived them all in 
their judgment of his conduct. I'hen his marriage would 
cross her mind ; and, with the conviction of the impropriety 
of admitting him to her thoughts at all, would come the 
mass of circumstantial testimony, which had accumulated 
against him. 

Derwent served greatly to keep alive the recollections of 
his person, however ; and, as Lady Harriet seemed to live 
only in the society of the Moseleys, not a day passed without 
giving the duke some opportunity of indirectly preferring 
his suit. 

£mily not only appeared, but in fact was, unconcious of 
liis admiration, and enteref^ into their amusem^ts with a^ 
satisfaction that was increased by the belief, that the unfor- 
tunate attachment her cousin Chatterton had once professed 
for herself was forgotten in the more certain ei\jpymen^ of 
a successful love. 

Lady Harriet . ^as a woman of manners and character 
very different from Emily Moseley ; yet had she, in a great 
measure, erased the impressions made by the beauty of his 
kinswoman from tlie bosom of the baron. 
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Chatterton tinder the depression of his first disappoinu 

ment, it will be remembered, had left B in company 

with Mr. Denbigh. The interest of the duke had been ui)- 
accountably exerted to procure him the place he had so long 
solicited in vain, and giatitudc required his early acknow- 
ledgments for the favour. His manner, so very different 
from a successful applicant for a valuable office, had struck 
both Derwent and his sister as singular. Before, however, 
a week’s intercourse had passed between them, his own frank- 
ness had made them ac^ainted with the cause, and a double 
wish prevailed in the Iwsom of Lady Harriet, to know the 
woman who could resist the beauty of Chatterton, and to 
relieve him from the weight imposed on his spirits by dis- 
appointed afibetion. 

The manners of Lady Harriet Denbigh were not in the 
least forward or masculine ; but tlicy had the freedom of 
high rank, mingled with a good deal of the ease of fashion- 
able life. Mrs. Wilson noticed, moreover, in her conduct 
to Chatterton, a something exceeding the interest of ordi- 
nary communications in their situation, which might pos- 
sibly have been attributed more to feeling than to manner. 
It is certain, one of the surest methods to drive Emily from 
his tlioughts w^as to dwclLon the perfections of some otlier 
lady ; and Lady Harriet was so constantly before him in 
his visit into Westmoreland, so soothing, so evidently pleased 
with his presence, that the baron made rapid advances in at- 
taining his object. 

He had alluded, in his letter to Emily, to the obligation 
he was under to the service* of Denbigh, in erasing his 

• unfortunate partiality for her: but wliat those services were 
we are unable to say, unless they were the usual arguments 

• of the plainest good sense, enforced in the singularly insinu- 
ating and kind manner which distinguished that gentleman. 
In fact, Lord (^hatterlon was not forty d by nature to love 
long, deprived of hope,, or to resist long, the flattery of a 
preference from such a w^oman as Harriet Denbigh, 

On the other hand, Derwent was warm in his encomiums 
on Emily to all but Itcrself; and Mrs. Wilson again thought 
it prudent to examine into the state of her feelings, in order 
to discover if there was any danger of his unremitted efforts 
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drawing Emily into a connection, that neithei her religion 
nor pi^dence could wholly approve. 

Derwent was a man of the world — a Cliristian only in 
name ; and the cautious widow deterfpined to withdraw in 
season, should she find grounds for her apprehensions. 

About ten days after the departure of the dowager and 
her companions. Lady Harriet exclaimed, in one of her 
morning visits, — 

Lady Moseley ! I have now hopes of presenting to you 
soon the most polished man in the United Kingdom 1 ” 

“ As a husband I Lady Harriet? inquired the other, 
with a smile. 

** Oh no ! •— only as a cousin ! — a second cousin ! 
madam replied Lady Harriet, blushing a little, and 
looking in the opposite direction to the one in which 
Chatter ton was placed. 

But his name ? — You forget our curiosity ! — What 
is his name ? ** cried Mrs. Wilson, entering into the trifling 
for the moment. 

“ Pendennyss, to be sure, my dear madam : whom else 
can I mean ? " 

And you expect the earl at Bath ? Mrs. Wilson eagerly 
inquired. ^ 

He has given us such hopes, and Derwent has written 
him to-day, pressing the journey,*’ 

You will be disappointed, 1 am afraid, sister,” said the 
duke. Pendennyss has become so fond of Wales, of late, 
that it is difficult to get him out of it/' 

But,” said Mrs. Wilson,*^* he will take his seat in par- 
liament during the winter, my lord ? ” 

1 hope he wiU, madam ; though Lord Eltringham 
holds his proxies, in my absence, in all importuni questions < 
before the Hotise.” 

Your grace will attend, I trust,” said Sir -Edward. 

The pleasure of your company Js among my estpected 
enjoyments in the town/* 

You are very good. Sir Edward,” replied the dokc, 
looking at Emily. It will somewhat depend on ^cireuin* 
stances, J believe/* 
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Lady Harriet smiled, and the sp«iech seemed understood 
by all but the lady most concerned in it. 

** LordPendennysa is a universal favourite^ and deservedly 
so/’ cried the duke. ** He has set an example to the nobility, 
which few are equal to imitate. An only son, ivlth an 
immense estate, he has devoted himself to the profession of 
a soldier, and gained great reputation by it in the world ; 
nor has he neglected any of his private duties as a man — 

Or a Christian, 1 hope,*' said Mrs. Wilson, delighted 
with the praises of th^«arl. 

Nor of a Christian/ I believe/' continued the duke : 
lie appears consistent, humble, and sincere ; three requisites, 
I believe, for that character." 

Does not your grace know ? ** said Emily, with a be- 
nevolent smile. 

Derwent coloured slightly as he answered, — 

Not as well as I ought; but" — lowering his voice foi 
her ear alone, he added — *^under proper instruction, I think 
1 might learn." 

Then I would recommend that book to you, my lord," 
rejoined Emily, with a blush, pointing to a pocket Bible 
which lay near her, though still ignorant of the allusion he 
meant to convey. • 

May 1 ask the honour of an audience of Miss Moseley," 
said Derwent, in the same low tone, whenever her leisure 
will admit of her granting the favour." 

Emily was surprised ; hMt from the previous conversation, 
and the current of her thoughts at the moment, supposing 
his communication had some reference to the subject before 
them, she rose from her chair, and unobtrusively, but cer- 
‘tainly with an air of perfect innocence and composure, she 
went infb the adjoining room, the door of which was open 
very near them. 

Caroline Harris had abandoned all ideas of a coronet, with 
thedepaitiire of theMarquisof Eltringham andhis sisters for 
their own seat ; and as a final effort of her fading charms, 
had begun to calculate die capabilities of Captain Jarvis, 
who had this time honoured Bath with his company. 

It is trae> the fauly would have greatly preferred her 
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father's neighbour, but tlutt was an irretrievable step. He 
had retired, disgusted with her haughty dismissal of his 
hopes, and was a man who, although he greatly admired her 
fortune, was not to be recalled by any beck or smile which 
might grow out of caprice. 

Lady Jarvis had, indeed, rather magnified the personal 
qualifications of her son ; butthedisposition they had mani- 
fested to devote some of their surplus wealth to purchasing 
a title had great weight ; for Miss Harris would cheerfully, 
at any time, have sacrificed one half her own fortune to 
be Called ray lady. Jarvis would ‘male but a sbabby-looking 
lord, ’tis true ; but then what a lord’s wife would she not 
make hcMself ! His father was a merchant, to be sure, hut 
then merchants were always immensely rich, and a few 
thousand* pounds, properly applied, might make the 
merchant’s son ^ baron. She therefore resolved to inquire, 
the first opportunity, into the condition of the sinking fund 
of his plebcianisra, and had serious thoughts of contributing 
her mite towards the advancement of the desired object, did 
she find it within the bounds of probable success. 

An occasion soon offered, by the invitation of the captain, 
to accompany him in an excursion in the tilbury of his 
brother-in-law. • 

In this ride they passed the equipages of Lady Harriet 
and Mrs, Wilson, with their respective mistresses, taking 
an airing. In' passing the latter, Jarvis bowed, (for he had 
renewed his acquaintance at the rooms, without daring to 
visit at the lodgings of Sir Edward,) and Miss Harris saw 
both parties as they dashed by them, 

‘'You know the Moseleys, Caroline ? said Jarvis, 
with the freedom her manners had established between 
them. • 

" Yes,” replied the lady, drawing her head back from 
a view of the carriages ; “ what fine arms those of die 
duke's are — and the coronet, it is so noble — so rich — I 
am sure if 1 were a man,’* laying great emphaaifi on die 
word — I would be a lord.” 

" If you could, you mean/* cried the captain, 

" Could ! — why money will buy a tide, you know — - 
only most people are fonder of dieir cash than honour,*’ 
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That right/’ said the wivefleating eaptain ; money 
18 the thing, after alL Now what you suppose our last 
mess-^bill came to ? ' 

Ob^ don’t italic of eating and drinking/^ eiied Miss 
Harris^ in afiected aversion ; it is beneath the consideration 
of nobility/* 

** Then any one may be a lord for me/' said Jarvis, 
drily ; if they are not to eat and drink, why, what do Uiey 
live for, but such sort of things/’ 

A soldier lives to fight and to gain honour and dis* 
tinction ” — for his wife — Miss Harris would have added, 
had she spoken all she thought. 

A poor way that of spending a man’s time,” said the 
captain: now there is Captain Jones in our regiment; 

they say he loves fighting as much as eating ; if he do, be 
is a blood- thirsty fellow 1 ” 

You know how intimate I am with your dear mother/’ 
continued the lady, bent on the principal object ; she lias 
made roe acquainted witli her greatest wish.” 

Her greatest wish ! ” cried jhe captain, in astonish- 
ment ; ** why, what can that be ? — a new coach and 
horses } ” 

No, I roean one much dearer to us — I should say, to 
her — than any such .trifies: she has told me of the plan,** 

Plan !” said Jarvis, still in wonder ; “ what plan ? " 

About the fund for the peerage, you know. Of course, 
the thing is sacred with me, as, indeed, 1 am equally inter, 
ested with you all, in its success." 

Jarvis eyed her with a knowing look, and as she con- 
eluded^ rolling his eyes in an expression of significance, he 
said^ 

Whe#, serve Sir William some such way, eh ? ’* 

I wilt assist a little, if it be necessary, Henry,” said 
the lady, tenderly, '‘although my mite cannot amount to a 
great deal/’ 

During tliis speech, the captain was wondering what she 
could mean ; but having had a suspicion, from something 
that had fallen from his mother, that the lady was intended 
for him as a wife, and that she might be as great k dupeaa 
X 
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(jtdy Jurvis herself^ he was lesolved to know the whole, 
and to act accordingly. 

** I think it might be made to do/' he replied, eTaiively, 
in order to discover the extent of his companion'ti inform. 
atioB. 

Do ! '* cried Miss Harris, with fervour, ** it cannot ikil ‘ 
Bow much do you suppose will be wanting to buy a barony, 
tor instance ? ** 

Hem ! *' said Jarvis ; you, mean more than we have 
already?" 

" Certainly." 

Why, about a tliousand pounds, I think, will do it, 
with what we have," said Jarvis, affecting to calculate. 

Is that all ! " cried the delighted Caroline ; and the 
captain grew in an instant, in her estimation, three inches 
higher ; — quite noble in his air, and, in short, very toler- 
ably handsome. 

From that moment, Miss Harris, in her own mind, liad 
fixed the fate of Captain Jarvis; and had determined to be 
his wife, whenever she cquld persuade him to offer himself, 
a thing she had no doubt of accomplishing with com]:>arative 
case. Not so the captain. Like all weak men, there was 
nothing of which he stood more in terror than of ' ridicule. 
He hod heard the manoeuvres of Miss Harris laughed at 
by many of the young men in Bath, and was by no means 
disposed to add himself to the food for mirth of these wags, 
and, indeed, had cultivated her acquaintance, with a kind 
of bravado to some of his bottle companions, in order to 
show his ability to oppose sll her arts, when most exposed 
to them; for it is one of the greatest difficulties to the 
success of this description of ladies, that their characters 
soon become suspected, and do them infinitely mere injury 
than all their skill in their vocation. 

With these views in the respective chsinpiims^ the 
campaign opened, and the lady, on her return, acquainted 
his motlier with the situadon of the privy purse, Aat was 
to promote heat darling child to the enviable distinction of 
the peerage. Lady Jarvis was for purchasing a baronetcy 
on the spot, with what tliey had, under the impresaUni tha^ 
when ready for another promotion, they would only have 
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ca pay !iie difiPerencej as they did intH^ mrniy, when lie tt* 
ceived his captaincy. As, noh was opposed 

to any arraogcment that might mkhi the producing the few 
hundred pounds he had obtained frbra his mother^s folly' 
necessary, she was obliged to postpdne the wished-*for day, 
until their united efforts could compass the means Of ef- 
fecting the main point. As an earnest, however, of her 
spirit in the cause, she gave him a fifty pound that 
morning obtained from her husband, and which the cap. 
tain lost at one throw of the dice to his brother-in-law, the 
saine evening. • 

During the preceding events, Bgetton had either stu- 
diously avoided all. collision with the Moseleys, or his en- 
gagements had confined him to such very difibrent scenes, 
that they never met. 

The baronet had felt his presence a reproach, and 
Lady Moseley rejoiced that Egerton yet possejssed Suffi- 
cient shame to keep him from insulting her with his com- 
pany. 

It was a month after the departure of Lady ChattCrton,* 

that Sir Edward returned to B , as related if) fhe 

preceding chapter, and that the arrangements for the London 
winter were commenced. 

The day preceding their leaving Bath, the engagement 
of Chatterton with Lady Harriet was made public amongst 
their mutual friends, and an intimation was given that 
their nuptials would-be celebrated, before the family of the 
duke left his seat for the capital. 

Something of the pleasure, that she had for a long time 
been a stranger to, was felt by Emily Moseley, as the well- 

remembered tower of the village church of B stmek 

her sight, on their return from their protracted excursion. 
More ftan four months ha<l elapsed, since they bad cOm. 
menced. their travels, and in that period what changes of 
sentiments had she not witnessed in others— of opiniomi of 
mankind in general, and of one individual in partlctdar, 
had she not experienced in lier own person. The benevoletyt 
smiles, the respectful salutations they received, In pai^ng 
the little group of houses which, clustered roimd the 
T'f ■ 
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had obtained the name of the village/* conveyed « sen- 
sation of delight, that can only be felt by the deserving 
and TindouB, and the smiting faces, in several instances 
glistening wiUi tears, which met them at the Hall, gave 
ample testimony to the worth of both the roaster and his 
servants. 

Francis and Clara were in waiting to receive them, and 
a very few minutes elapsed before the rector and Mrs. Ives, 
having heard they had passed, drove in also. In saluting 
the different members of the family, Mrs. Wilson noticed 
the startled look of the doctor, ns the change in Emily's 
appearance first met his eyes. Her bloom, if not gone, was 
greatly diminished, and it was only when under the ex- 
citement of strong emotions that her face possessed that 
radiance which had so eminently distinguislied it, before her 
late journey. 

Where did you last see my friend George ? ** said the 
doctor to Mrs. Wilson, in the course of the first afternoon, 
as he took a seat by her side, apart from tlie rest of the 
family. 

** At L— — /* said Mrs. Wilson, gravely, 

« L — — ! *' cried the doctor, in evident amazement— 
^ Was he not at Bath, then, during your stay there ? 

'' No ; I understand he was in att<»iulance on some sick 
relative, wliich detained him A-om his friends,** said Mrs. 
Wilson, wondering why the doctor chose to introduce so 
delicate a topic. Of his guilt in relation to Mrs. Fitzgerald, 
he was doubtless ignorant, but surely xfbt of his marriage. 

'^It is now some time since I heard from him/* con- 
tinued the doctor, regarding Mrs. Wilson expressively, but 
to which the lady only replied with a gentle inclination of 
the body — and the rector, after pausing a moment, con- 
tinued: — ® 

You will not think me impertinent, if I am bold 
enough to ask, has George ever expressed a wish to be come 
connected with your niece, by other ties than those of 
friendship ? 

** He did/* answered the widow, after a Ikde hesitatioii. 
« He did, and— " 

Was refused,’* continued Mrs. Wilsoif with e slight 
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feeling for the dignity of her sex, which for a moment 
caused her to lost sight of justice to Denbigh. 

Dr. Ives was ailent ; but manifested, by his dejected 
countenance, tiie interest he had taken in this mitioipated 
connection, and as Mrs. Wilson had spoken with iH-con. 
ceaied reluctance on the sttlject at all, the rector did not 
attempt a renewal of the disagreeable topic ; though* she 
saw, for some time afterwards, whenever the baronet or his 
wife mentioned the ntune of Denbigh, that the eyes of the 
rector were turned og them In intense interest. 


CHAPTER XIL 

'‘Stbvbnson has returned, and I certainly must hear 
from Harriet,*’ exclaimed the sister of Pendennyss, as she 
stood at a window, watching the return of a servant from 
the neighbouring post-office. 

am afraid,’* rejoined the earl, who was seated by 
the breakfast-table, waiting the leisure of the lady to give 
him his cup of tea — ‘‘ you find Wales very dull, sitter. I 
sincerely hope both Derwent and Harriet will not forget 
their promise of visiting us this month,** 

The lady slowly took her seat at the table, engrossed in 
her own reflections when the man entered with his budget 
of news ; and having deposited sundry papers and letters, 
he respectfully withdrew. The earl glanced his eyes over 
the directions of the epistles, and Jturning to his servants, 
said, Answer the bell, when calleil.** Three or fbui^. li- 
veried footmen deposited their silver salvers, and diffinrent 
implei^nts of servitude,^ and the. peer^and bis sister were 
left to themselves. 

** Here is one from the duke to me, and one for you, 
IVom his sifi^,** said the brUthgr ; 1 propose tliey be 

read idoud for our mutual advantage." To this proposal 
the lady, whose curiosity to hear the contents of Derwent’s 
letter greatly exceed his intmst in riiat of his sisler, 
cheerfitny seq^uiMO^, and her brother first broke the seal 
of his own epistle, and read its contents as follows : 

T S 
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K^'wStbfttaudmg my promise of seeing you thk mouth 
in Caernarvonshire^ I remain here yet, my#ear Pendennyss, 
unable to tear myself from the attractions 1 have found in 
thia cityi although the pleasure of their contemplation has 
been purchased at the expense of mortified feelings and un- 
requited affections, It is a truths (though possibly difficult 
to he believed,) that this u»ercenary age has produced a 
female disengaged, young, and by no means very rich, who 
has refused a jointure of six thousand a year, with the 
privilege of walking at a coronation, within a dozen df royalty 
itself." ^ 

Here, the accidental falling of a cup from the bands of 
the fair listener, caused some little Interruption to the reading 
of the brother ; but as tlie lady, with a good deal of trepi- 
dation, aiid many blushes, apologised hastily for the con- 
fusion her awkwardness had made, the earl continued to 
read. ^ 

I could almost worship her independence ; for I know 
the wishes of both her parents were for my success. 1 
confess to you freely, that my vanity has been a good deal 
hurt, as I really thought myself agreeable to her. She 
certainly listened to my conversation, and admitted my ap- 
proaches, with more satisfaction than those of any other of 
the men around her ; and when 1 ventured to hint to her 
thk circumstance, as some justification for my presumption, 
she frankly acknowledged the truth of my impression, and 
without explaining the reasons for her conduct, deeply re- 
gretted the construction 1 had been led to place upon the 
circumstance. Yes, my Jord, 1 felt it necessary to apologise 
to |(inily Moseley, for presuming to aspire to the honoui 
of possessing so much loveliness and virtue. The acci- 
dental advantages of rank and'^alth lose all thsir 
portance, when opposed to her delicacy, ingenuousness, and 
unaffected principles. 

1 hove heard it intiqiated lately, that George Benbigli 
was in some way or other instrumental in siving bar life 
onoe, and that to her gratitude* and to my resemUbm^ to 
the colonel, , am 1 indebted to a consideration with Miss 
Moseley, which, although ft has been thetneansof^ksdiying 
me up with fklse . 1 can never regret, ihom the 
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pleasure her society has afforded me. 1 have remarkedj OR 
my mentioning bis name to her^ that she showed umunial 
emotion; and as Denbi^ is idr^y a husband^ and mysetlf 
rejected^ the field is now fmrly open to you. You will 
enter on your enterprise with great atlvant^e> as you have 
the kame fljktteriiig resemblance ; and^ if ^any things the 
voioe^ which I am told is our great^t recommen^tion 
with the ladies^ in higher perfection than either George or 
;^r humble servant/* 

Here the reader stopped of bis own accord^ and was so 
intently absorbed in Ms meditations, that the almost breath- 
less curiosity of his sister was obliged to find relief by 
desiring him to proceed. Roused by the sound of her 
voice, the earl changed colour sensibly, and .continued^— 

** But to be serious on a subject of great importance to 
my future life^ (for 1 sometimes think her negative will 
make Denbigh a duke,) the lovely girl did not appear happy 
at the time of our interview, nor do 1 think she efijoya^ at 
any time^ the spirits nature has evidently given her. 
Harriet is nearly as great an admirer of Miss Moseley, and 
takes her refusal at heart as much as myself; she even at- 
tempted to intercede with her on my behalf. But the 
charming girl, though mild, grateful and delicate, was 
firm and unequivocal, and left no pounds for the remotest 
expectation of success, from perseverance on my part. 

As Harriet had received an intimation that both Miss 
Moseley and her aunt entertained extremely rigid notions on 
the score of reUgion, she took occasion to introduce the sub- 
ject in her conference with the former, and was told in re- 
ply, * that other consideratious would have determined hex 
to decline the honour I intended her ; but diat, under apy 
circumjitattoea, a^tnore intipiate knowledge, of my prliicipies 
virauld jbe ^tocessary, before she could entertain a diought of 
accepting my hand, or indeed that of any other, man/ Think 
of that, Pendenuyes ! The principles of a duke ! — now, a 
dukMom and forty thousand a year would furnish a chg- 
racfeTi^^tb most people, for a 

1 Vust the important object I have tuui in view 
tea sttfllment eito^soibr my breach of prbmtee^toyptt f and 
I am sedoiiB when I widi yoti (unl^s the pretty Spapii^ 
't 4 • ' 
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has^ as I lotnetimes Biis[>ectj made you a captive) to see^ and 
endeavour to bring mo in some degree connected with the 
diarming family of Sir Edward Moseley. 

The aunti Mrs. Wilson^ often speaks of you with the 
greatest interest^ and from some cause or other is strongly 
enlisted in yourTavour^ and Miss Moseley hears your name 
mentioned with evident pleasure. Your religion or princi- 
ples cannot be doubted. You can offer larger settlements, as 
honourable, if not as elevated a title, a far more illastrious 
name, purchased by your own services, and personal merit, 
greatly exceeding the pretensions of your assured friend and 
relative, DfisweNT.” 

Both brother and sister were ocenpied with their own re- 
ilectionB, for several minutes after the letter was ended, and 
the silence was broken first, by the latter saying^ with a low 
tone to her brother, — 

You must endeavour to become acquainted with Mrs. 
'Wilson ; she is, I know, very anxious to see you, and your 
friendship for the general requires it of you.*' 

** 1 owe General Wilson much,*' replied the brother Ll a 
melancholy voice ; ** and when we go to Annerdale House, 
1 wish you to make the acquaintance with the ladies of the 
Moseley family, should they be in town this winter but 
you have yet the letter of Harriet to read.’* 

After first hastily running over its contents, the lady com- 
menced the fulfilment of her part of the agreement. 

** Frederick has been so much engrossed of late with his 
wn afikirsi that he has forgotten there is such a creature in 
existence as his sister, or, indeed, any one else, but a Miss 
Emily Moseley, and consequently 1 have been unable to 
fulfil my promise of making you a visit, for want of a pro- 
per escort — and — perhaps some other considerations, not 
worth mentioning in a letter I knOw you will read to the eiUrl. 

Yes, ray dear cousin, Frederick Denbigh has 'sUppH- 
cated the daughter of a country baronet to become a ddche^ ; 
and hear it, ye marriage-seeking nymphs and' itnatriage- 
making dames 1 has supplicated in vain I 
** I confeiw to you, when the thing was first in agitation, 
my aristocratic blood roused ittelf a little at the anticipated 
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cotinectioii ; but finding on examination that Sir Edward 
was of no doubtful lineage^ and that the Idood of the CiiaU 
tertons tuna in his veina^^and finding the ^otlng lady every 
thing 1 could wish in a sister^ my scruples aOoh disappeared 
with, the folly that engendered them. 

There was no necessity for any alarm, for the lady very 
decidedly refused the honour offered her by Derwent^ and 
what makes the matter worse^ refused the solicitations of 
his sister also, 

1 have fifty times been surprised at my own conde- 
scension^ and to this moment am at a loss to know whe- 
ther it was to the lady’s worth, my brother's happiness, 
or the Chatterton blood, that I finally yielded. ^ Heigho ! 
this Chatterton is certainly much too handsome for a man ; 
but 1 forget you have never seen hin^’* (Here an areh 
smile ^tole over the features of the listener, as his sister 
continued) — To return to my narration, I had half a 
mind to send for a Miss Harris there is here, to learn the 
most approved fashion of a lady preferring a suit, but as 
fame said she was just now practising on a certain hero, 
ycleped Captain Jarvis, heir to Sir Time, of that name, it 
struck me her system might be rather too abrupt, so I was 
fain to adopt the best plan, that of trusting to nature and 
my own feelings for words. 

'' Nobility is certainly a very pretty thing (for those 

who have it), but I would defy the old margravine of , 

to keep up the semblance of superiority with Emily Mose- 
ley. She is so very natural, so very ^autiful, and withal 
at times a little arch, that one is afraid to set up any other 
distinctions than such as can be fairly supported. 

1 commenced with hoping her determination to reject 
the hapd of Frerlerick was not an unalterable one. (Ves, 
1 ca^ed him Frederick, what I never did out of my own 
family ^before in my life.) There was a conraderable 
tiemor in the voice of Miss Moseley, as she replied, I 
npw perceive, when too late, that my india^^tion 
given reasem to my friends to thii^ that J have entertained 
intendona towards his grace, of which, I entn^t you to 
believe me. Lady Harriet^ I am innocent. Indeed'-**, in- 
'leed, as any thing more than an agreeable acquaintance. 
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I hftfe iwfwr allowed mytdf to think of your brodier : 
and from my soul 1 belieire hen We continued our con- 
versation for half an hour longer, and such was the in- 
genuousness, delicacy, and high religious feeling displayed 
by the charming girl, that if I entered the room witli a 
spark of regret, that I waa compelled to solicit another to 
favour my brother’s love, I left it witli a feeling that my 
efforts bad been unauccessfuL Yes ! thou peerless sister 
of the more peerless Pendennyss ! I once thought of your 
ladyship as a wife for Derwent—" 

A glass of water was necessary, f j enable the reader to 
clear her voice, which grew husky from speaking so long. 

* But^l now openly avow,* neither your birth, your 
hundred tnousand pounds, nor your merit, would put you 
on a footing, in, my estimation, with my Emily. You 
may form some idea of her power to captivate, and of her 
indifference to her conquests, when 1 mention that she 
once refused; — but, I forget, you don’t know him, and 
tlierefore cannot be a judge, — the thing is finally decided, 
and we shortly go into Westmoreland, and next week, \.\e 
Moseleys return to Northamptonshire. I don’t know 
when I shall be able to visit you, and think I may note 
safely invite you to Denbigh Castle^ although a month ago 
I might have hesitated ; love to the earl, and kind assur- 
ances to yourself, of unalterable regard. 

'' Harriet Dendior/* 

P. 8. I believe I forgot to mention, that Mrs. Mose- 
ley, a sbter of Lord Chatterton, has gone to Portugal, and 
that the peer diimself is to go into the country with us : 
there is, I suppose, a fellow-feeling between them just now, 
though 1 do not think Chatterton looks so very miserable 
as he might, — Adieu.'* • 

On ending this second epistle, the same silence which 
had succeeded the reading of the drat prevailed, until Ai 
lady, whh an arch expression, Intermpfeed it by sayit^^w 
“ Harriet will, 1 think, soon grace Ihe peerage.** 

And bap]^ly> I Ixust,'* replied the Mother. 

** Do you know Lord Chatterton ?” 



1 do ; he is very amiable^ and admirably calculated to 
eenirast with ^e li?^y gayety of Harriet Denbigh/’ 

You believe in loving oiu* opposites, | see/’ rejoined 
the lady ; and then affectionately atretching out her hand 
to him, she added, but Pendennyss, you must give me, 
for a sister, one as nearly like your^f as possible/' 

That might please your affections/' answered the earl 
with a smile, but how. would it comport with my tastes. 
lYill you suffer me to describe the kind of man you are 
to select for your future lord, unless, indeed, you have 
decided the point alreldy ? " 

The lady coloured violently, and appearing anxious to 
change the subject, she tumbled over two or three unopened 
letters, as she cried eagerly, — 

* Here is one from the Donna Julia." The earl in* 
stantly broke the seal, and read aloud ; no secrets existing 
between them in relation to their mutual friend. 

" My Lord, 

" I hasten to write you, what I know it will give 
you pleasure to hear, concerning my future proi^ects 
in life. My uncle, General McCarthy, has written me 
the cheerful tidings, that my father has consented to re 
ceive his only child, without any other sacriffee, idian a 
condition of attending the public service of the CathoUe 
church, without any professions on my side, or even an 
understanding, that I am conforming to its peculiar tenets. 
This may be, in some measure, irksome at times, and, 
possibly, distressing ; but the worship of Qod, with a pro- 
per humiliation of spirit, J have learnt to consider as a 
privilege to us here, and I owe a duty to my earthly father, 
of penitence and caie, in hxa later years, that will justify 
the meftnire in the eyes of my heavenly '^One* 1 have, 
therefore, acquainted my uncle in reply, ^that I am willing 
to, attend the Conde’s summons, at any moment he will 
choose to make them,' and I though it a debt due to your 
care and friend^ip to ai^riso your lordship of my ap- 
proaching departoie fiwm ibis country; ’’indeed, I have 
great reasons for believing, that your kind and uxnemitted 
dferts to attain this object have already prepared you to 
expect this result. 
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I feel it will be impossible to quit England without 
seeing you and your sister^ to thank you for the many^ very 
many favours, of both a temporal and etmial nature, you 
have been the agents of conferring on me. The cruel 
suggestions, which I dreaded, and which, it appears, had 
reached the ears of niy friends in Spain, have prevented 
my troubling your lordship, of late, unnecessarily with my 
concerns. — The consideration of a friend to your character 
(Mrs. Wilson), has removed the necessity of applying for 
your advice ; she, and her charming niece, Miss Emily 
Moseley, have been, next to yourselves, the greatest solace 
I have had in my exile, and, united, you will be remem- 
bered in my prayers. I will merely mention here, defer- 
ring the explanation until 1 sec you in London, that 1 have 
been visited by the wretch from whom you delivered rrte 
in Portugal, and that the means of ascertaining his name 
have fallen into my hands. You will be the best judge of 
the proper steps to be taken ; but I wish, by all means, 
something may he done, to prevent his attempting to see 
me in Spain. Should it be discovered to my relations 
there, that he has any such intentions, it would certainly 
terminate in his death, and, possibly, in my disgrace.— 
Wishing you, and your kind sister^ all possible happiness, 
1 remain your Lordship’s obliged friend, 

Julia Fitzgerald.** 

‘^Oh!” cried the sister, as concluding the letter, “we 
must certainly see her before she goes. What a wretch 
that persecutor of her must be I how persevering in his 
villany f ** . 

“ He does exceed my ideas of efiVontery,'* said the earl, 
in great warmtli — but he may o£fhnd too far ; ihe laws 
shall interpose their power to defeat his schemes, should 
he ever repeat them." 

“ He attempted to take your life, brother/* said the 
lady, shuddering — “if I remember the, tale aright.*’ 

Why, I have endeavoured to free him from that im- 
putation," rejoined the brother, musing: “ he certainly ftred 
a pistol, but the latter hit ray horse at such a distance ftum 
myself, that I believe his object was to disable me, and not 
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manler. Plis escape has astoniaho} me; he must have 
fled by himself into the woods^ as Harmer waa but at a short 
distance behind me, admirably mounted, and the escort 
was up, and in full pursuit, within ten minutes. After 
all, it may be for the best he was not taken ; for 1 am 
persuaded the dragoons would have sabred him on the spot, 
and he may have parents of respectability, or a wife^ to kill, 
by the knowledge of his misconduct*” 

This Emily Moseley must be a faultless being,” cried 
the sister, as she run over the contents of Julia’s letter. 

Three different Ictterft, and each containing her praises.” 

The earl made no reply, but opening the duke’s letter 
again, he appeared to be studying its contents. His colour 
slightiy changed as he dwelt on its passages, and tuniing to 
his sister, he inquired — 

If she had a mind to try the air of Westmoreland, 
for a couple of weeks, or a month.” 

As you say, my lord," replied the lady, with cheeks 
of scarlet. * 

Then I say, we will go. I wish much to see Der- 
went, and I think there will be a wedding during our 
visit.” 

He rang the bell, and the almost untasted breakfast was 
removed in a few minutes. A servant announced that his 
horse was in readiness. The earl wished his sister a friendly 
good morning, and proceeded to the door, where was stand- 
ing one of the noble black horses before mentioned, held 
by a groom, and the military-looking attendant, ready 
mounted on another. 

Throwing himself into the saddle, the young peer rode 
gracefully from the door, followed by his attendant horse- 
man, During this ride, the master suffered his steed to 
take whatever course most pleased himself ; and his ibllowef 
looked up in surprise more than once, to see the careless 
manner in which the of Pendennyss, confessedly one 
of the best horsemen in England, managed the noble animal. 
Having, however, got without the gates of his own park, 
and into the vicinity of numberless cottages and farm bouses, 
the master recovered his reOhUection, and the man ( 
to wonder. 
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For three hours the equestriaus pursued their eouree 
through the beautiful vale, which opened gracefully oppo^ 
nte one of the fronts of the castle ; and if faoe^ of smiling 
welcome, inquiries after hii own end his sisters welfare, 
which evidently sprung from the heart, or the most familiar 
but respectful representatioiis of their own prosperity or 
misfortunes, gave any testimony of the feelings entertained 
by the tenantry of this noble estate fpr their landlord, the 
eituatiou of the young nobleman might be justly considered 
envied. 

As the hour for dinner approaShed, they turned the 
heads of their horses towards home ; and on entering the 
park, removed from the scene of industry and activity 
without, the earl relapsed into his fit of musing. A ^ort 
distance from the house he suddenly called, Harmer/’ 
The man drove his spurs into the loins of his horse, and in 
an instant was by the side of his master, which he signified 
hy raising his hand to his cap witli the palm opening out- 
ward. 

You must prepare to go to Spain, when required, In 
attendance on Mrs. Fitzgeraldi" 

The man received his order with the indifference of 
one used to adventures and movements, and having laconic- 
ally signified his assent, he drew Iiis horse back again into 
his station in* the rear. 


CHAPTER XIII. ' 

The day succeeding the arrival of the Moseleys, at the 
seat of their ancestors, Mrs. Wilson observed Emij|y ailently 
'putting on her pelisse, and walking out unattended by 
either of the domestics, or any of the family. There Was 
a peculiar melancholy in her airland man near, which in- 
dined the cautious aunt to suspect that her charge was 
bent on the indulgence of some ill-judged weakness j move 
particularly, as the direction she took led to the arbour^ a 
theatre in whidi Denbigh had’ been so conspicuous an actor* 
Hastily throwing a cloak over her own shKJders Mrs. 
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Wilson followod £mily^ with the double purpose of ascer<« 
caining her views^ and, if neoetsary^ of intei^iosing her. own 
anthoiity against the repetition of stniilar exeuraions. 

As J^ily approached the arbour^ whither in truth she 
had directed her steps^ its faded vegetadon and djIUing as- 
pect, 80 different from its verdure and Juxurknee, when 
she last saw it, cihne over her heart as a symbol of her o#n 
blighted prospects and deadened affections. The reeolleo 
tion of Denbigh's conduct on that spot, of his general be- 
nevolence and assiduity to please, being forcibly recalled to 
her mind at the insta'it, forgetful of object in visiting 
the arbour, Emily yiel^d to her sensibilities, and sunk oi) 
the seat, weeping as if her heart would break. 

She had not time to dr^her eyes, and to collect her. scat- 
tered thoughts, before Mrs. Wilson entered the arbour. 
Eyeing her niece for a moment with a sternness unusud 
for the one to adopt, or the other j;o receive, she said, — 

It is a solemn obligation we owe our religion and our- 
selves, to endeavour to suppress such passions as are in* 
compatible with our duties. And there is no weakness 
greater than blindly adhering to the wrong, when we are 
convinced of our error ; it Is as fatal to good morals, as it 
is unjust to ourselves, fo persevere, from selfish motives, 
in b^eving those innocent, whom evidence has, convicted 
as guilty. Many a weak woman has sealed her own 
misery by such wilful obstinacy, aided by the unpardonable 
vanity of beliving herself able to control a man, that the 
laws of Crod could not restrain.” 

if Oh, dear madam, speak not so unkindly to me,** sobbed 
the weeping girl, ^<1 — 1 am guilty of no such weakness, 
1 assure you;** and looking up with an air of profound 
resignation and piety, she continued ; — ** Here, on this spot, 
where he saved my life, 1 was about to ofihr up my prayers 
for his conviction of the error of his ways, and for the 
pardon of his too — too heavy transgresnons.” 

Mrs. Wilson, softened almost to tears herself, viewed her 
fhr a moment with a mixture of delight, and contbiued in 
a milder tone,— - 

J believe you, my dear. 1 am oertidn, Although you 
may have loved Denbigh much that you love your Mt^er 
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and his ordinances more ; and I have no apprelienBions^ 
that were he a disengaged tnan^ and you alone in the world 
— unsupported b/ any thing but your sense of duty — 
that you would ever so far forget yourself^ as to became his 
wife. But does not your religion^ dues not your owu use- 
fulness in society, require you wholly to free your heart 
frOm the power of a man, who has so unworthily usurped 
a dominion over it?” 

To this Emily replied, in a hardly audible voice,— ^ 

Certainly — and I pray constantly for it.” 

‘Mt is well, my love,” said the ailnt, soothingly; ** you 
^nnot fail with such means, and your own exertions, 
finally to prevail over your own worst enemies, your pas- 
sions.. The task our sex has to«ustain is, at the best, an 
arduous one ; but so much the greater is our credit, if we 
do it well.” 

Oh ! how is an un^uided girl ever to judge aright, 
if/* cried Emily, clasping her hands and speaking with 
great energy, and she would have said, one like Denbigh 
in appearance, be so vile!** Shame, however, kept lier 
silent. 

Few men can support such* a veil of hypocrisy, as that 
with which I sometimes think Denbigh must deceive even 
himself. His case is an extraordinary exception to a very 
sacred rule — that the tree is known by its fruits,* ” re- 
plied her aunt, There is no safer way of judging of 
character, that one*s opportunities will not admit of more 
closely investigating, than by examining into, and duly 
appreciating, early impressions. The man or woman, who 
has constantly seen the practice of piety before them, from 
infancy to the noon of life, will seldom so far abandon the 
recollection of virtue, as to be guilty of great enQrmitieSk 
Even Divine Truth has promised, that his blessings, or his 
curses, shall extend to many generations. It is true, that 
with our most guarded prudence, we may be deceived;**-— 
Mrs. Wilson paused and sighed heavily, as her own ^iase, 
connected with the loves of Denbigh and her niece, occurred 
strongly to her mind-; — yet,*' she continued^ we may 
lessen the dinger much, by guarding against it ; and it 
seonfis to me, no more than what self-preservation reqnirei^ 
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in a young woman. But for a religions parent to neglect 
it, is a wilful abandonment of a most solemn duty." 

As Mrs. Wilson concluded, her niece, who had recovered 
the command of her feelings, pressed her hand in silence 
to her lips, and showed a disposition to retire from a spot 
which she found recalled too many recollections of a man 
whose image it was her imperious duty to banish, on every 
consideration of propriety .or religion. 

Their walk into the house was silent, and their thoughts 
were drawn from the unpleasant topic, by finding a letter 
from Julia, announcing her intended departure from this 
country, and her wish to take leave of them in London 
before she sailed. As she had mentioned the probable day 
for that event, both tlie ladies were delighted to find it was 
posterior to the time fixed by Sir Edward for their own 
visit to the capital. 

Had Jane, instead of Emily^ been the one that suffered 
through the agency of Mrs. Fitzgerald, however innocently 
on the part of the lady, her violent and uncontrolled pas- 
sions would have either blindly united the innocent with 
the guilty, in hbr sesentments, or, if a sense of justice had 
vindicated the lady in her judgment, yet her pride, and ill- 
guided delicacy, w'ould have felt her name a reproach, that 
would have forbidden any intercourse with hex, or any be- 
longing to her. 

Not so with her sister. The sufferings of Mrs. Fitz- 
gerald had taken a strong hold on her youthful feelinga 
and a similarity of opinions and practices, on the great ob- 
ject of their lives, had brought them together in a manner 
no misconduct in a third person could weaken. It is true, 
•the recollection of Denbigh was intimately blended with 
the fat^of Mrs. Fitzgeiald. But Emily sought support 
against her feelings, from a quarter that rather required 
an investigation of them, than a desire to drown care with 
thought 

She never indulged in romantic reflections in which the 
image of Denbigh was associated. This she had hardly 
done in her happiest moments; and his niarriag||, if nothing 
else had interfered, now absolutely put it out of the quee* 
tion. But, although a Christian, and an humble and day 
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Vout Emily Moseley was a woman, and had loved 
ardentlyi confidingly, and gratefully. Marriage is the 
business of life with her sex, witli all, next to a preparation 
for a better ivorld, and it cannot be supposed that a first 
passion in a bosom like that of our heroine, was to be siid» 
denly erased, and to leave no vestiges of its existence. 

Her partiality for the society of Derwent, her medita- 
tions, in. which she sometimes detected herself drawing a 
picture of what Denbigh might have been, if early caro bad 
been taken to impress him with his situation in this world, 
and from which she generally retireif to her closet and her 
knees, were the remains of feelings too strong and too pure 
to be torn from her in a moment. 

The arrival of John, with Grace and Jane, enlivened 
not only the family, but the neighbourhood. Mr. Haughton 
and his numerous friends poured in on the young couple 
with their congratulations, and a few weeks stole by insen- 
sibly, previously to the commencement of the journeys of 
Sir Edward and his son — the one to Benfield Lodge, 
and the other to St. James’s Square. 

On the return of the travellers, a few days before they 
commenced their journey to the capital, John laughingly 
told his uncle, « 

That, although he himself greatly admired the taste 
of Mr. Peter Johnson in dress, yet he doubted whether 
the present stylo of fashions in the metropolis would not 
be scandalised by the appearance of the honest steward." 

John had, in fact, noticed, in their former visit to London, 
a mob of mischievous boys eyeing Peter with indications of 
rebellious movements, which threatened the old ’tnan, and 
from which he had retreated by taking a coach, and he now . 
made the suggestion from pure good nature, to save him 
any future trouble from a similar cause. 

They, were at dinner when Moseley made the remark, 
and the steward -was in his place, at the sideboard^ for his 
master* was at home. Drawing near at the mention of 
his name first, and casting an eye over his figure to see if 
all was dec||t, Peter respectfully broke silence, determined 
to defend Im own cause. 

Why! Mr. John ! ^ Mr, John Moseley? — if I might 
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judge, for an elderly man — and a serving man, — *’ said 
the steward, bowing huitibly, I am no disparagement to 
mj friends, or even to my honoured master/' 

Johnson's vindication of bis wardrobe drew the eyes oi 
the family upon him, and an involuntary smile passed 
from one to the other, as they admired bis starched figure 
and drab frock, or rather doublet with sleeves and skirts. 
Sir Edward, being of the same opinion with his son, ob- 
served— 

1 do think, Uncle Benfield, there might be an im- 
provement in the Aess of your steward, without much 
trouble to, the ingenuity of his tailor/* 

Sir Edward Moseley — honourable sir,” said the 
steward, beginning to grow alarmed, if 1 may be so bold, 
you young gentlemen may like gay clothes ; but as for me 
and his honour, we are used to such as we wear, and what 
we are used to we love.” 

The old man spoke with earnestness, and drew the par- 
ticular attention of his master to a review of his attire. 
After reflecting, that no gentleman in the house had been 
attended by any servitor in such a garb, Mr. Benfiel/1 
thought it time to give his sentiments on the Bufc(ject, 

Why, I remembea’ that my Lord Gosford's gentleman 
never wore a livery, nor can 1 say that he dressed exactly 
after the manner of Johnson. Every member had his body 
servant, and they were not unfrequently taken for their 
masters. Lady Juliana, too, after the death of her nephew, 
had one or two attendants out of livery, and ib a difibrent 
fashion from your attire. Peter, 1 think, with John 
Moseley there, we must alter you a little^ for the sake of 
appearances.” 

l^ur honour ? ” — stammered out Peter, in increased 
terror, — for Mr. John Moseley, and Sir Edwftrd, and 
youngerly gentlemen like, dress may do. Now, your 
honour, if — ” and Peter, turning tp Grace, bowed nearly 
to the floor — T had bu<^ a sweet, most beautiful young 
lady to smile on me, I might wish to change; but, sir, 
my day has gone by.” Peter sighed, as tlm recollection 
of Patty Steele, and his youthful love, floJ^ across his 
brain. Grace blushed, and tlianked him for the compli- 
u 2 
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ment^ and gave her opinion^ that his gallantry merited a 
better costume. 

“ Peter/' said his master^ decidedly, I think Mrs. 
Moseley is right. If I should call on the viscountess, (the 
Vady Juliana, who yet survived, an ancient dowager of 
seventy,) I shall want your attendance, and, in your 
present garb, you cannot fail to shock her delicate feelings. 
You remind me now, I think, every time I look at you, of 
old Harry, the earl’s gamekeeper, one of the most cruel 
men I ever knew.” ^ 

This decided the matter. Peter well knew that his 
master's antipathy to old Harry arose from his having 
pursued a poacher one day, in place of helping the Lady 
Juliana over a stile, in her flight from a bull that was 
playing his gambols in the same fleld ; and not for the 
world would tlie faithful steward retain even a feature, if 
it brought unpleasant recollections to his kind master. He, 
at one time, thought of closing his innovations on his 
wardrobe, however, with a change of his nether garment ; 
as, after a great deal of study, he could only make out the 
resemblance between himself and the obnoxious game- 
keeper to consist in the leathern breeches. But fearful of 
some points escaping his memory im forty years, he tamely 
acquiesced in all John’s alterations, and appeared at his 
station, three days afterwards, newly deck’ll from head to 
foot in a more modern suit of snuff-colour. 

The change once made, Peter greatly admired himself 
in a glass, and thought, could he have had the taste of 
Mr. John Moseley, in his youth, to direct his toilet, that 
the hard heart of Patty Steele would not always have con- 
tinued so obdurate. 

Sir Edward wished to collect his neighbours rouifd him 
once more, before he left them for another four months ; 
and, accordingly, the rector and his wife, Francis and 
Olara, the Haughtons, with a few others, dined at the hall 
by invitation, the last day of their stay in Northampton- 
shire. The company had left the table to join the ladies, 
when Grac^l^ame into the drawing-room with a face 
covered with smiles and beaming with pleasure. 

‘ You look like tlie bearer of good news, Mrs. Moseley/ 
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cried the rector^ catching a glimpse of her countenance as 
she passed. 

Grood— I sincerely hope and believe,” replied Grace. 
" My letters from my brother announce that his marriage 
took place last week, and give us hopes of seeing tliem 
in town within the month.” 

Married ! *' exclaimed Mr. Haughton, casting his eyes 
unconsciously on Emily, my Lord Chatterton married ! 
May I ask the name of the bride, my dear Mrs. Moseley ? ” 

"To Lady Harri^ Denbigh — and at Denbigh Castle 
in Westmoreland— but very privately, as you may suppose, 
from seeing Moseley and myself here,” answered Grace, 
her cheeks yet glowing with surprise and pleasure at the 
intelligence. 

" Lady Harriet Denbigh ? " echoed Mr# Haughton, 
" what I a kinswoman of our old friend ? — yaur friend ? 
— Miss Emily,” the recollection of the service he had 
performed at the arbour still fresh in his memory. 

Emily commanded herself sufficiently to reply, Bro- 
ther's children, I believe, sir.” 

" But a hdy — how came she my lady,” continued the 
good man, anxious to know the whole, and ignorant of any 
reasons for delicacy wlwre so great a favourite as Denbigh 
was in the question. 

" She is the daughter of the late Duke of Derwent,” 
said Mrs. Moseley, as willing as himself to talk of her new 
sister. 

" How happens it that the deatli of old Mr. Denbigli 
was announced, as plain Geo. Denbigh, Esq., if he was 
tlie 'brother of a duke,'' said Jane, forgetting for a mo- 
ment the presence of Dr. and Mrs. Ives, in her surviving 
passion^or genealogy ? " should he not have been called 
Lord George, or Honourable ? ” 

This was the first time any allusion had been made to 
the sudden death in the church by any of the Moseleys, in 
the hearing of the rector’s family : and the speaker aat in 
breathless terror at her own inadvertency. But Dr. Ives, 
observing that a profound silence prevailed, a^on as Jane 
ended, answered mildly, though in a way to prevent any 
further comments — 
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The late duke's succeeding a cuusiii-german in the tifle^ 
was, the reason, I presume. Emily, I am to heir from 
you by letter, I hope, after you enter into the gaieties of 
the metropolis ? ” 

This Emily cheerfully promised, and the conversation 
took another turn. 

Mrs. Wilson had carefully avoided all communications 
with the rector concerning his youthful friend, and the 
doctor appeared unwilling to commence any thing which 
might lead to his name being mentioned. He is disap. 
pointed in him, as well as ourselvei, thought the widow, 
and it must be unpleasant to have his image recalled. He 
saw his attentions to Emily, and he knows of bis marriage 
to Lady Laura, of course; aiid he loves us all, and Emily 
in particular, too well, not to feel hurt by his conduct. 

Sir Edward !’* cried Mr. Haughton, with a laugh 
— “Baronets are likely to be plenty. Have you heard 
how near we were to have another in the neighbourhood 
lately?*’ Sir Edward answered in the negative, and his 
neighbour continued — 

“ Why, no less a man than Captain Jarvis, promoted 
to the bloody hand.'* 

“ Captain Jarvis!" exclaimed fiw or six at once ; “ex- 
plain yourself, Mr. Haughton.** 

“ My near neighbour, young Walker, has^ been to Bath 
on an unusual business — his health — and, for the benefit 
of the country, lie has brought back a pretty piece of 
scandal. It seems that Lady Jarvis, as I am told she is 
since she left here, wished to have her hopefUl heir made 
a lord, and tliat the two united for some six months in 
forming a kind of savings* bank between themselves, to 
enable them at some future day to bribe the mitister to 
honour the peerage with such a prodigy. After a while, 
the daughter of our late acquaintance. Sir William Harris, 
became an accessary to the plot, and a contributor too, to 
the tune of a couple of hundred pounds. Some clrcum- 
stances, however, at length made this latter lady suspicious, 
and she wislied to audit the books. The captain pre- 
varicated -^le lady remonstrated — until the gentleman, 
v/itli more truth than manners, told her that she was a fool 
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tlie money he had expended or lost at diet; ; and that 
he didlliot think the ministers quite so silly as to roaka 
him a lord — or that he himself was such a fool as to 
make her his wife ; so the whole thing exploded. 

John listened with a delight but little short of what he 
had felt, when Grace owned her love, and, anxious to 
know all, eagerly Inquired — 

“ But, is it true ? — how was it found out ? ” 

Oh, the lady complained of part, and the captain tells 
all to get the laugh on his side ; so that \ralker says, the 
fonnev is the derisidh, and the latter the contempt, of all 
Bath." 

Poor Sir William," said the baropet, with feeling ; 
he is much to \ye pitied." 

I am afraid he has nothing to blame but tiis own in- 
dulgence," remarked the rector. 

You don’t know the worst of it," replied Mr. Haugh- 
ton. We poor people are made to suffer — Lady Jarvis 
wept, and fretted Sir Time out of bis lease, which has 
been given up, and a new bouse is to be taken, in another 
part of the kingdom, where neither Miss Harris nor the 
story is known." 

Then Sir Willianj has 'to procure a new tenant," said 
Lady Moseley, not in the least regretting the loss of the 
old one. 

No ! my lady ? ” continued Mr. Haughton, with a 
smile. Walker is, you know, an attorney, and does 
some business, occasionally, for Sir William. When 
Jarvis gave up the lease, the baronet, who finds himself a 
little short of money, odered the deanery for sale, it being 
a useless place to him ; and the very next day, while Walker 
was with Sir William, a gentleman called, and without 
higgling, agreed to pay down at once bis thirty thousand 
pounds for it.” 

“ And who is the purchaser ? ” inquired Lady Moseley 
eagerly. 

The Earl of Pendennyss." 

Lord Pendennyss ! ** exclaimed Mrs. Wilson in 

cure. 
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PendennysB ! " cried the rector, eyeing the aunt and 
Emily with a smile. 

** Pendennyss ! *' echoed all in the room in amazement. 
Yes/' said Mr. Haughton, ‘Mt is now the property of 
the earl, who says he has bought it for his sister." 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mrs. Wilson found time the ensuic.g day to ascertain, 
before they left the hall, the trutIT of the tale related by 
Mr. Haughton. The deanery had certainly changed its 
master, and a new steward had already arrived, to take pos* 
session in the name of his lord. IVhat induced Penden- 
nyss to make this purchase, she was at a loss to conceive ; 
most probably some arrangement between himself and Lord 
Bolton ; but whatever might be his motive, it in some 
measure ensured his becoming for a season their neighbour ; 
and Mrs. Wilson felt a degree of pleasure at the circum < 
stance, that she had been a stranger to for a long lime ; a 
pleasure which was greatly heightened as she dwelt on the 
lovely face of the companion wlio occupied the other seat 
in her travelling chaise. 

The road to London led by the gates of the deanery, 
and near them they passed a servant in the livery of those 
«hey had once seen following the equipage of the earl ; 
anxious to know any thing which might hasten her ac- 
quaintance with this admired nobleman, Mrs. Wilson 
stopped her carriage to inquire. 

“ Pray, sir, whom do you serve ? ” 

“ My Lord Pendennyss, ma'am,” replied the m^n, re- 
spectfully taking off his hat.' 

** The earl is not here ? " asked Mrs. Wilson, with in- 
terest 

Oh no, madam ; I am here in waiting on his steward. 
My lord is in Westmoreland, with his grace and Colonel 
Denbigh, and the ladies.'^ 

Does hem^main there long? ” continued the anxioui 
widow, desirous of knowing all she could learn. 
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** 1 believe not, madam j most of our people have gone 
io Annirdale House, and my lord is expected in town witli 
tlie duke and tlie colonel/’ 

As die servant was an elderly man, and appeared to un- 
derstand the movements of his master so well, Mrs. Wilson 
was put in unusual spirits by this prospect of a speedy 
termination to her anxiety to meet Pendennyss. 

Annerdale House is the earl's town residence ? ’ 
quietly inquired Emily 

** Yes ; he got the fortune of the last duke of that title, 
but how I do not Aacdy know. I believe, however, 
through his mother. General Wilson did not know his 
family ; indeed, Pendennyss bore a second title during his 
lifetime : but did you observe how very civil his servant 
was, as well as the one John spoke to before ; a sure sign 
their master is a gentleman ? 

Emily smiled at the strong partialities of her aunt, and 
replied, 

** Your handsome chaise and attendants will draw re- 
spect from most men in his situation, dear aunt, be their 
masters who they may.” 

The expected pleasure of meeting the earl was a topic 
frequently touched upgn between her aunt and Emily 
during their journey ; the former beginning to entertain 
hopes she would have laughed at herself for, could they 
have been fairly laid before her ; and the latter entertaining 
a profound respect for* his character, but chiefly governed 
by a wish to gratify her companion. 

The third day they reached the baronet’s handsome 
house in St. James’s Square, and found that the forethought 
of John had provided every thing in the best and most 
comfortiibie manner. 

It was the first visit of both Jane and Emily to the 
metropolis; and under the protection of their almost equally 
curious mother, and escorted by John, they wisely deter- 
mined to visit the curiosities, while their leisure yet 
admitted of the opportunity. For thd first two weeks, 
their time was chiefiy employed in the indulgence of this 
unfashionable and vulgar propensity, which, if it hSd no 
other tendency, served greatly to draw the thoughts of bofii 
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the young women from the recollections of the last few 
months. 

While her sister and nieces were thus employed, Mrs. 
Wilson, assisted by Grace, was occupied in getting things 
in preparation to do credit to the baronet’s hospitality. 

The second week after their arrival, Mrs. Moseley was 
delighted by seeing advance upon her unexpectedly through 
the door of the breakfast parlour, her brother, with his 
bride leaning on his arm. After the most sincere greet- 
ings and congratulations, Lady Chatterton cried out gaily, 
‘‘You see, my dear Lady Mosel^’, 1 am determined to 
banish ceremony between us, and so, instead of sending 
you a card, have come myself to notify you of my arrival. 
Chatterton would not suffer me even to swallow my break- 
fast, he was so impatient to show me off.’* 

“ You are placing things exactly on the footing i wish 
to see ourselves with all our connections/’ replied Lady 
Moseley, kindly ; “ but what have you done with the 
duke ; is he not in your train ? ” 

“ Oh I he is gone to Canterbury, with George Denbi^jh, 
madam/’ cried the larly, sliaking her head reproachfully, 
though affectionately, at Emily ; “ his grace dislikes Lon> 
don just now excessively, he says^ and the colonel, being 
obliged to leave his wife, on regimental business, Derwent 
was good enough to keep him company during his exile.” 

'‘And Lady Laura, do we see her?” inquired Lady 
Moseley. 

“ She came with us. Pendenuyss and his sister follow 
immediately ; so, my dear madam, the dramatis persona? 
will all be on the stage soon.” 

Cards and visits now began to accumulate on the. 
Moseleys, and their time no longer admitted of t^at un- 
fettered leisure which they had enjoyed at their entrance 
on the scene. Mrs. Wilson, for herself and charge, 
adopted a rule for the government of her manner of living* 
which was consistent with her duties. They mixed in 
general society Bjiaringly ; and, above all, Aey rigully 
adhered to their obedience to injunction which com^ 
manded them to keep the Sabbath day holy ; a duty of no 
trifling difficulty to perform in fashionable society in the 
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dty of London^ or indeed^ any other place where the in* 
fluence of fashion has supplanted the laws of God. 

Mrs. Wilson was not a bigot ; but she knew and per- 
formed her duty rigidly. It was a pl^ure to her to do 
BO. It would hare been misery to do otherwise. In the 
singleness of hearty and deep piety of her niece, she had a 
willing pupil to her system of morals, and a rigid follower 
of her religious practices. As they both knew that the 
temptations to go astray were greater in town than in the 
country, they kept a strict guard over the tendency to err, 
and in watchfulness fAind their greatest security. 

John Moseley, iieNt to his friends, loved his bays ; in- 
deed, if the aggregate of his affections for these and Lady 
Herriefleld had been put in opposite scales, we strongly 
suspect the side of tlio horses would preponderate. 

One Sunday, soon after being domesticated, John, who 
had soberly attended morning service with the ladies, came 
into a little room, where the more reflecting part of the 
family were assembled. occupiM with their books, in search 
of his wife. 

Grace, we have before mentioned,* bad become a real 
member of that church in w'hich she had been educated, 
and had entered, nnder^the direction of Dr. Ives and Mrs. 
Wilson, into an observance of its wholesome ordinances. 
Grace was certainly ]nously inclined, if not devout. Her 
feelings on the subject of religion had been sensibly 
awakened during their voyage to Lisbon ; and, at the 
period of which w’e write, Mrs. Moseley was as sincerely 
disposed to perform her duty as her powers admitted. To 
the request of her husband, that she would take a seat in 
his phaeton while lie drove her round the park once or 
twice, Grace gave a mild refusal by saying, 

It is Sunday, iny dear Moseley.” 

Do you think I don’t know that ? ” cried John gaily. 
" There will be every body there, and, the better day, the 
better deed." 

Now Moseley, if he had been asked to apply this iqieech 
to the case before them, would have frankly owned his 
inaliiiity ; but his wife did not make the trial : she was 
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fomented with saying, as she laid down her book to look 
m a face she so tenderly loved^ 

Ah ! Moseley, you should set a better example to 
those below you in life.’* 

1 wish to set an example/* returned her husband, 
with an affectionate smile^ to all above as well as below 
me, in order that they may find out the path to happiness, 
by exhibiting to the world a model of a wife in yourself, 
dear Grace.** 

As tliis was uttered with a sincerity which distinguished 
the manner of Moseley, his wife was more pleased with 
the compliment than she would have been willing to make 
known; and John spoke no more than he thought; for a 
desire to show his handsome wife was the ruling passion 
for a moment. 

The husband was too pressing, and the wife too fond, 
not to yield the point ; and Grace took her seat in the car- 
riage with a kind of half.formed resolution to improve the 
opportunity by a discourse on serious subjects, a resolution 
which terminated as all others do, that postpone one du:y 
to discharge another-of less magnitude ; it was forgotten. 

Mrs. Wilson had listened with interest to the efforts of 
John to prevail on his wife to takp the ride ; and on her 
leaving the room to comply, she observed to Emily, witli 
whom she now remained alone. 

Here is a consequence of a difference in religious views 
between man and wife, my child : John, in place of sup- 
porting Grace in the discharge of her duties, has been the 
actual cause of her going astray,*’ 

Emily felt the force of her aunt’s remark, and saw its 
justice ; yet her love for the offender induced her to say— 
John will not lead her openly astray, for he ha# a sin- 
cere respect for religion, and this oflfence is not unpafdon- 
ahle, dear aunt.” 

The offence is assuredly not unpardonable,** replied 
Mrs. Wilson, '^and, to Infinite Mercy, it is hard to say what 
is ; but it is an offence, and directly in the face of an ex- 
press ordinance of the Lord ; it is even throwing off the 
appearance of keeping the ^bbath day holy, much less 
observing the substance of the commandment ; and, as to 
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John B respect for holy things^ in this instance it was in- 
jurious to his wife. Had he been an open Deists slie would 
have shrunk from the act, in suspicion of its sinfhlness. 
Either John must become a Christian, or 1 am ^raid 
Grace will fall from her undertaking." 

Mrs. Wilson shook her head mourn fuUy, while Emily 
offered up a silent petition, that the first might speedily be 
the case. 

Lady Ldurahad been early in her visit to the Moseleys; 
and, as Denbigh^ had both a town residence, and a seat in 
parliament, it appeared next to impossible to avoid meeting 
him, or to requite the pressing civilities of his wife, by 
harsh refusals, that might prove in the end injurious to 
themselves, by creating a suspicion that resentment at his 
not choosing a partner from amongst them, governed the 
conduct of the Moseleys towards a man to whom they 
were under such a heavy obligation. 

Had Sir Edward known as much as his sister and daugh- 
ters, he would probably have discountenanced the acquaint- 
ance altogether ; but owing to the ignorance of the rest of 
her friends of what Jiad passed, Mrs. Wilson and Emily 
had not only the assiduities of Lady Laura, but the wishes 
of their own family, to contend with; and consequently she 
submitted to the association, w'ith a reluctance that was in 
some measure counteracted by their regard for Lady Laura, 
and by compassion for her abused confidence. 

A distant connection of Lady Moseley’s had managed 
to collect in her house a few hundred of her nominal friends, 
and as she had hcen particularly attentive in calling in per. 
son on her venerable relative, Mr. Benfield, soon after his 
arrival in town, out of respect to her father s cousin, or, 
perhapsf mindful of his approaching end, and remcml^ering 
there were such things as codicils to wills, the old man, 
flattered by her notice, and yet too gallant to reject the 
favour of a lady, consented to accompany the remainder of 
the fhmily on the occasion. 

Most of their acquaintances were there, and Lady Moseley 
•Don found herself engaged in a party at quadrille, wliile 
ihn young people were occupied by the usual amusements 
of Aeir age, in such scenes. Emily alone, feeling but littk 
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(iCsire to enter into the gaiety of general coiiveisation with 
a host of" gentlemen, who had collected round her aunt and 
sisters, offered her arm to Mr. Bentield, on seeing him 
manifest a disposition to take a closer view of the company, 
and walked away with him. 

They wandered from room to room, unconscious of the 
observation attracted by the sight of a man in the costume 
of Mr.Benfield leaning on the arm of so young and lovely 
a woman as his niece; and many an exclamation of surprise, 
ridicule, admiration, and wonder had bc^n made, unno* 
ticed by the pair, until finding th^crowd rather incon- 
venient to her companion, Emily gently drew him into one 
of the apartments, where the card-tables, and the general 
absence of beauty, made room less difficult to be found. 

Ah ! Emmy, dear,” said the old gentleman, wiping 
Ills face, '' times are much changed, I see, since my youth. 
Ihcn you would see no such throngs assembled in so small 
a space; gentlemen shoving ladies, and yes, Emmy — " 
continued her uncle, in a lower tone, as if afraid of uttering 
something dangerous, the ladies themselves shou]deri.lg 
the men. I remember, at a drum given by Lady Gosford, 
that although I may, without vanity, say I was one of the 
gallantest men in the rooms, thabl came in contact with 
but one of the ladies during the whole evening, with the 
exception of handing the Lady Juliana to a chair, and 
.hat,” said her uncle, stopping short, and lowering his 
voice to a whisper, was occasioned by a mischance in the 
old duchess in rising from her seat, when she had taken 
too much strong w’aters, as she was, at times, a little troubled 
with a pain in the chest.” 

Emily smiled at the casualty of her grace, and they pro-, 
ceeded slowly through the table, until their passage was 
stopped by a party at the game of whist, which, by its 
incongruous mixture of ages and character, forcibly drew 
her attention. 

The party was composed of a young man of five or six 
and twenty, who threw down his cardp in careless indiffer- 
ence, and heedlessly played with the guineas which were 
laid on the side of the table as markers, or tlie fruits of a 
former victory : or, by stealing hasty and repeated glanees 
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adjoining rooms, proved he was in duresee, and waited 
for an opportunity to make bis escape from the tedium of 
cards and uglinesa, to the life of conversation and beauty. 

His partner was a wofnun of doubtful age, and one 
whose countenance rather indicated t)ut tlie uncertainty 
was likely to continue, until the record of the torab^stone 
divulged the so^often contested circumstance to the world. 
Her eyes also wandered to the gayer scenes, but with an 
expression of censoriousness, mingled with longings ; nor 
did she neglect the prices of the game ns frequently as 
her more heedless partner.^ A glance thrown on the golden 
pair which was placed between her and her neighbour on 
her right, marked the importance of the corner^ and as she 
sliuihed the cards, she did not fail to note the abstraction 
of her young antagonist with a sort of confident satisfac- 
tion. 

Her neighbour on the right was a man of sixty, and bia 
vestments announced him a servant of the sanctuary. His 
intentness on the game proceeded no doubt from his habits 
of reflection ;^bi8 smile at success, quite possibly from 
charity to his neighbours ; his frown in adversity, horn 
displeasure at the triumphs of the wicked ; for such, in 
his hearty he had set down Miss \7igram to be, and his 
unconquerable gravity in the employment, from a profound 
regard to the dignity of his holy office. 

The fourth perfonner in this trial of memories, was an 
ancient lady, gayly dressed, and intently eager on the 
game. Between her and the young man was a large pile 
of guineas, which appeared to be her exclusive property, 
from which ahe repeatedly, during the play, tendered one 
to his afCeptanoe on the event of a hand or a trick, and to 
which she seldom failed, from inadvertence to add his mite, 
contributing to accumulate the pile. 

Two double and the rub, my dear doctor,’" exclaimed 
the senior lady, in triumph, — “ Sir William, you owe me 
ten.” 

The money was paid as easily as it had been won, and 
the dowager proceeded to settle* some* bets with her female 
anti^onist. 
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" Two mpre, I ancjr, init*atR/*'^aidahe, closely 6C«nniji| 
the contributions of the maiden.^ 

** I believe it is right W lady>” was the answet> with 
a look that said prety plainly, that or nothing. 

'' I beg pardon^ my dear, here are but four — and you 
remember on the corner, and four on the points. 

Doctor, I will trouble you for a couple of guineas iVom 
Miss Wigram’s store, I am in baste to get to the Coun* 
1088*8 route.** 

The doctor was coolly helping himself from the said 
store, under the watchful eyes of hs owner, and secretly 
exulting in his own judgment in .requiring the stakes, when 
the maiden replied in great warmth, 

** Your ladyship forgets the two you lost to me at Mrs. 
Howard’s." 

It must be a mistake,* my dear ; I always pay as 1 
lose,” cried the dowager, with great spirit ; stretching over 
the table, and helping herself to the disputed money. 

Mr. Benfield and Emily had stood silent spectators of 
the whole scene, the latter in astonishment to meet such 
manners in such society, and the former under feelings it 
would have been difficult to describe ; for in the face of 
the dowager, whiqh was infiamad, partly from passion, 
and more from high-living, he recognised the remains of 
his Lady Juliana, now the Dowager Viscountess Haver- 
ford, 

Emmy, dear," said the old man, with a heavy-drawn 
sigh, as if awaking from a long aAd troubled dream, we 
will go." 

The phantom of forty years had vanished before the 
tnidi ; and the fancies of retirement, simplicity, and a 
diseased imagination, yielded to the influence of^ife and 
common sense* 
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With Hurriet, DOW«cU>s^y connected with* U|em by mar. 
rkj^ as well as attaohment^ the baronet’s family maintained 
a moat Mendly intercourse, and Mrs. Wilson^ abd X^lily, 
a prodigious favourite with her new cousin, consented to 
pass a day soberly with her, during an excuredon her 
husband to Wiudsor,«>n business connected with his station. 
They had, accordingly, driven round to an earlylittraK/ast ; 
and Chatterton, after politely regretting hie loss, and tbabmg 
them for tiieir consideration for his wife, mMlc his boW, 
Lady Harriet Denbigh had brought the baron a very 
substantial addition to his fortune ; and as his sisters were 
both provided for by ample settlements, the* pecuniary dis- 
tresbes which had existed a twelvemonth liefore had been 
entirely removed. Chatterton's income wtts now large, his 
demands upon it small, and he kept up an establishment in 
proportion to the ratik of both husband and wife. 

** Mrs. Wilson," cried the hostess, twdrling her cup as 
she followed with her eyes the reti eating iigdre of her 
Iiusbaud to the door, I am about fb take up the trade Of 
Miss Harris, and become a match-maker." 

Not on your own behalf so soon, surely,'* rejoined th*' 
widow. 

" Oh no, my fortune is made for life, or not at idl," con- 
tinued the other, gaily ; but in behalf of our liule fdelui 
Emily here.” 

" Me/’ cried Emily, starting from a reverie, in which 
the ptospect of happiness to Lady LlOira" Was die 6ul|}ect, 
you are very good, Harriet ; for whom do you futend 
me f 

Whom ! Who is good oiough for you, but lUy cousin 
Petidennyss ? Ah!" she cried, laughing as she caught 
Emily by the hand, " Derwem and myself both settled thr 
matter li'Ug since, and I know you will yield, when ^ 
coir J\' 30W him.” 

?{.\ fluke ! " cried the other with a surprisj?***®***®® 
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cence that immediately brought *a blush of the brightest 
vermilion into her face. 

“ Yes^ the, duke/’ said Lady Chatterlon ; you may 
think it hard for a discarded lover ta dispose of his mistress 
so soon, but both our hearts are set upon it! The earl 
arrived last nighty and this day he and his sister dine with 
us in a sober way: now^ my dear madam/* turning to Mis. 
Wilson, ** have 1 not prepared an agreeable surprise for you?’’ 

** Surprise, indeed/* said the widow, excessively gratified 
at the probable termination to her anxieties for this meeting; 
** but where are they from .>** « 

From Nortiiamptoiishire, where the earl has already 
purchased a residence, I understajul, and in your neighbour- 
hood too ; so, you perceive, h€ at least begins to think of 
^ the thing.*’ 

A certain evidcMlce, truly/’ cried Emily, his having 
purchased the house. But was he without a residence, that 
lie bought the deanery ? ” 

Oh no ! lie has a palace in town, and three seats in the 
coualry ; but none in Northamptonshire, but this,” said the 
lady, with a laugh. To own the truth, he did offer to let 
George Denbigh have it for the next summer, but the 
colonel chose to be nearer Eltringham ; and I take it, it was 
o&lya ruse in the carl to cloak his oVii designs. You may 
depend upon it we trumpeted your praises to him incessantly 
ill Westmoreland.” 

And is Colonel Denbigh in town ? ” said Mrs. Wilson, 
stealing an anxious glance towards her niece, who, in spite 
of all her efforts, sensibly changed colour. 

Oh yes! and Laura is as happy — as happy — as 
myself,” said Lady Chatterton, with a glow on her cheeks, 
as she attended to the request of her housekeeper, an^ left 
the room* 

Her guests sat in silence, occupied with their own re- 
flection^ while they heard a summons at the door of the 
houae. kt was opened, and footsteps approached the door 
theur own room. It was pushed partly open, as a voice 
the other side said, speaking to a servant without, — 

v#»rj well. Do not disturb your lady. I am /in nc 
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At the Isound of its well-known tones, both tlxe ladies 
Almost sprang from their seats. Here could be no resem- 
blance, and a moment removed their doubts. The speaker 
entered. It was Denbigh. 

He stood for a moment fixed as’ a stAtue. It was 
evident the surprise was mutual. His face was pale as 
death, and then instantly was succeeded by a glow of 
fire. Approaching them, he paid his compliments with 
great earnestness, and in a voice, in which his softest tones 
preponderated. ^ 

I am happy, very happy, to be so fortunatte in again 
meeting with such friends,, and so unexpectedly.” 

Mrs, Wilson bowed in sikuce to his comjiiiment^ and 
Emily, pale as himself,, eat with her eyes fastened on the 
carpet, without daring to trust her voice with an attempt to 
speak. 

After struggling with his mortified feelings a moment, 
Denbigh rose from the chair her had taken, and drawing 
near the sofa on which the ladies w^ere placed, exclaimed 
with fervour, — 

Tell me, dear madam, lovely, too lovely Miss l^seley, 
has one act of folly, of wickedness if you please, lost' me 
your good opinion for«evcr ? Derwent had given me hopes 
that you yet retained some esteem for iny character, lowered, 
as I acknowledge it to be, in my own estimation.” 

** The Duke of Derwent? Mr. Denbigh !” 

Do not, do not use a name, dear madana, almost 
hateful to me,” cried he, in a tone of despair. 

“ If,” said Mrs. Wilson, gravely, you have made your 
own name disreputable, I can only regret it, but——” 

Call me by my title — oh 1 do not remind me of my 
follyt I cannot bear it, and from you.” 

"Your title r' exclaimed Mrs. Wilson in a cry of 
wonder, and Etntly turned on him a face, in which the 
Hashes of colour and succeeding paleness were as quick, and 
almost as vivid, as the glow of lightning. He caught 
astomshment in equal surprise. ' 

How is this ? some dreadful mistake ojF whi^jpw 
yet m ignorance,” he cried, taking the unresistiHS®®**!^ 
* 8 

his daughter. 
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Mrs. VTilson, and pressing it ^vitli warmth between both 
hie Dwn^ as he added, do not leave me in suspense..” 

For the sake of truth, for my sake, for the sake of this 
sufibring innocent, say, in sincerity. Who and what you 
are ? ” said Mrs. Wilson in a solemn voice, gazing on him 
in dread of his reply. 

Still retaining her hand, he dropped on his Knees before 
her, as he answered,— 

'' I am the pupil,- the child of your late husband, tb" 
companion of his dangers, the sharer of his joys and griefs, 
and would I could add, the friend of his widow. I am the 
Earl of Pendennyss.” 

Mrs. Wilson’s head dropped on the shoulders of the 
kneeling youth, her arms were thrown in fervour around 
his neck, and she burst into a flood of tears. For a 
momenti both were absorbed in their own feelings ; but a 
cry from Pendennyss aroused the aunt to the situation of 
her niece. 

Emily had fallen senseless on the sofa. 

An l^our elapsed, before her engagements admitted of 
the. return of Lady Chattertoii to the breakfast parlour, 
where she was surprised to find the breakfast equipage yet 
standing, and her cousin, the cail, v. Looking from one to 
the other in surprise, the lady exclaimed, — 

Very sociable, upon my word ; how long hets your 
lordship honoured my house with your presence, and have 
you taken the liberty to introduce yourself to Mrs. Wilsoit 
and Miss Moseley?" 

Sociability and ease are the fashion of the day. I 
have been here an hour, my dear coz, and have taken the 
liberty of introducing myeelf to Mrs. Wilson and Miss 
Moseley,” replied the earl, gravely ; although a amiW of 
meaning lighted his handsome features, as he uttered the 
lattesr part of the sentence, which was returned by Emily 
with a look of archness and pleasure, that would have 
,Taced her happiest moment of juvenile joy. 

Jhere was such an interchange of looks, and such a 
le alteration in the appearance of her guests, diat it 
Vnt attract the notice of Lady Chatterton. After 
' conversation between them for some time 
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111 flikaee) anti wondering what could have wrought so 
fuddei) a change below stairs^ she broke forth with 
saying, — 

Upon my word, you are an incomprehensible party to 
me. 1 left you ladies alone, and Rnd a gentleman with 
you. I left you grave, if not melancholy, and find you all 
life and gaycty. I find you with a stranger, and you talk 
with him about walks, and rides, and scjnes, and acquaint- 
ances. Will you, madam, or you, rny lord be bo kind as 
to explain these seogiing inconsistencies ? '' 

No,” cried the earl, to punish your curiosity, I will 
keep you in ignorance ; but Marian is in waiting for me at 
your neighbour’s, Mrs. U ilmot, and I must hasten la her 
— you will see us both by five.” Jlising from his seat he 
took the offered hand of Mrs. Wilson, and pressed it to bis 
lips : to Emily, he also extended his hand, and received 
hers in return, though with a face suffused with the colour 
of the rose. Pendennyss Itcld it to his heart for a moment 
with fervour, and kissing it, precipitately left the room. 
Emily concealed her face with her hands, and, dissolving 
in tears, sought the retirement of an adjoining apartment. 

All these unaccountable movements filled Lady Chat- 
terton with amazement, that would have been too painflil 
for further endurance; and Mrs. Wilson, knowing that 
further concealment with so near a connection would be im- 
possible, if not unnecessary, entered into a brief explanation 
of the earl’s masquerade, (although ignorant herself of its 
cause, or of the means of supporting it,) and his present 
relation with her niece. 

I declare it is provoking," cried Lady Chatterton, with 
a tear in her eye, '' to have such ingenious plans as Derwent 
and Fhad made loiit from the want of necessity in puXting 
them ih forje. Youi; demure niece has deceived us all 
handsomely ; and my rigid cousin, too — 1 will rate him 
SDUttdly for his deception.” 

I believe 'he already repents sincerely of his havijs^^ 
practised it/' said Mrs. Wilson, *^and is sufficiently punj^^ 
for his error by its consequence. A life of 
months is a serious penalty to a lover.” ^ with 
** Yes/* said the other, 1 am afraicUft his dwghter. 
a 5 
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was not confined t > himself alone ; he has made others aiifiht 
from bis misconduct. 1 will rate him famously^ deptant 
upon il I will,” 

If any thing, the interest felt by Lady Chatterton for her 
friend was increased by this discovery of the affections of 
PendcnnysSj and a few hours were 'passed by the three, in, 
we will not say sober delight, for transport would be a better 
word. Lady Chattel ton frankly declared that she would 
rather see Emily the wife of the earl than of her brother, 
for he alone was good enough for heij ; and Mrs. Wilson 
felt an exhilaration of spirits, in the completion of her most 
sanguine wdshes^ tliat neither her years, her philosophy, nor 
even her religion, could entirely restrain. The face of 
Emily was a continued blush, her eye sparkled with the 
lustre of renewed hope, and her bosom was heaving with 
the pui^st emotions of happiness. 

At the appointed hour the rattling of wheels announced 
the approach of the earl and his sister. 

Pendennyss came into the room with a young woman of 
great personal beauty, and extremely feminine manners^ 
leaning on bis arm. He first announced her to Mrs. Wil- 
son as his sister, Lady Marian Denbigh, who received her 
with a frank cordiality that made them instantly acquainted. 
Emily, although confiding in the fullest manner in the truth 
and worth of her lover, had felt an inexplicable sensation of 
pleasure^ as she heard the earl speak of his sister by the name 
of Marian ; love is such an unquiet, and generally such an 
engrossing passion, that few avoid unnecessary uneasiness 
while under its infiueuce, unless so situated as to enjoy a 
mutual confidence. 

As this once so formidable Marian appibaohed to salute 
her, with an extended baud, Emily rosfe, with a faefe illu- 
mined with pleasure to receive her. Marian viewed her for 

a moment intently, and folding her arms around her^ wfalit- 
^^pered softly as she pressed her to her heart,-*.- 
'v tc sister, my only sister.^' 

'l^ur heroine wasafibeted to tears, and Pendennyss gently 
the two he loved best in the world, they soon be. 

was extremely like her brother, and had a 
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fmily resemblance to her cousin Harriet ; but her maimers 
were softer awl more retiring^ and she had a slight tinge of 
a settled melancholy. When her brother spoke, she was 
generally silent, not in fear, but in love. She evidently re- 
garded him amongst the first of human beings, and all her 
love was amply returned. 

Both the aunt and niece studied the manners of the earl 
closely and found several shades of distinction between 
what he was^ and what he had l)ecn. He was now the 
perfect man of the world, without having lost thu frank 
sincerity which caAed you to believe all he said. Had 
Pendennyss once told Mrs. Wilson, with lus natural air 
and manner, I am innocent/* she would have beheved 
him, and an earlier investigation would have saved them 
months of misery ; but the consciousness of bis deception 
had oppressed him with the curse of the Avicked. 

Pendennyss had lost that air of embarrassment and alarm 
which had so often startled the aunt, even in her hours of 
greatest con6 deuce, and which had their original in Che 
awkwardness of disguise. But he retained his softness, 
his respect, his modest diffidence of his opinions, although 
somewhat corrected now, by his acknowledged experience 
and acquaintance with man. 

Mrs. Wilson thought these decided trifling alterations in 
manner were improvements; but it required some days and 
a few tender speeches to reconcile Emily -to any change in 
the appearance of Denbigh. 

Lady Marian had ordered her carriage early, as she had 
not anticipated the pleasure she found, and was engaged to 
accompany her cousin, Lady Laura, to a fashionable route 
dmt evening. UnwilUng to be tom from his newly found 
frie^uds, the earl proposed that the three ladies should bc« 
company his sister to Anneraale House, and then accept 
himself as an escort to their own residence. To this 
Harriet assented ; and leaving a message for Chattertofi, 
they entered the coach of Marian, and Pendennyss, mcd^ 
ing ihe dickey, drove off. ^ 

Annerdale House was amongst the best edifices of 
It had been erected in the preceding century 
for a moment felt, as she went through its,/^^^!^ 

x 4 his daughter. 
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ments, tliat it threw a £hill arouncil her domestic affections ; 
but the figure of Fendennyss by her side reconciled her to 
a magnificence she had been unused to^ which looked the 
jkord Indeed ^ but with so much modesty and softness^ and 
so much attention to herself^ tliat before she left the house^ 
Emily began to think it very posaible to enjoy happiness 
even in tlie lap of splendour. 

The names of Colonel Denbigh and Lady Laura were 
soon announced, and this formidable gentleman made his 
appearance. He resembled Fendennyss more tlian even the 
duke^ and appeared about the same age* 

Mrs. Wilson soon saw she had no groundr ;or pitying 
Lady Laura. The colonel was a polished, elegant man, of 
evident good sense and knowledge of the world, and ap- 
parently devoted to liis wife. He was called George fre- 
quently by all his relatives, and he not unfrequently used 
the same term himself, in speaking to the earl. Something 
was said of a much-admired bust, and the doors of a large 
library wore opened to view it. Emily was running over the 
backs of a case of a books, until* her eye rested on one ; and 
half smiling and blushing, she turned to Fendennyss, who 
watched every movement, as she said, playfully,— 

Pity me, my lord, and lend me this volume,*' 

M^hat is it you read ? " he asted, as he bowed his 
cheerful assent. 

But Eniilyhid the book in hcrhandkcrdiief. Fendennyss 
noticing an unwillingness, though an extremehjplayful one, 
to let him into the secret, examined thcj^ciia^fjand perceiving 
her motive, smiled, as he took down i^^other volume and 
said, — • i| 

‘‘ I arn not an Irish, but an English' })eer, Emily. You 
Had the wrong volume.'’ 

Emily laughed with deeper blushes, when she found 
her wishes detected, while the earl, opening the voluim 
he held — the first of Debrett's Peerage — pointed^ 
> .with his finger, to the article concerning his own family, 
^ 1 I said to Mrs. Wilson, who had joined them at the in* 
r- 

''*»%^orrow, dear madam, I shall beg your attention t) 
^ tale, and which may, in some slight degree 
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rjttenuate the offence I Ws guilty of assuming, or rather 
in maintaining an accidental disguise.*' 

As he ended, he went to the others, to draw off their at- 
tention, while Emily and her aunt examined the paragraph. 
It was as follows : — 

George Denbigh — Earl of Penndenyss — and Baron 
Lumley, of Lumley Castle — Baron Pemjennyss — JBeau- 
maris, and Fitzwalter, born — , of — in the year of 
r- — . ; a bachelor.” The list of earls and nobles occupied 
severd pages, but the closing article was as follows : — 
‘^George, the 2?lBtearl, succeeded his mother Marian, 
late Countess of Pendeimyss, in her own right, being born 
of her marriage with George Denbigh, Esq., a cousin- 
german to Frederick, the 9di Duke of Derwent.” . 

Heir apparent. The titles being to heirs general, will 
descend to his lordship’s sister, Lady Marian Denbigh, 
.. should the present earl die without lawful issue.*' 

V As much of the explanation of the mystery of our tale is 
V«nvolved in the foregoing paragraphs, we may be allowed 
to relate, in our own language, what Pendennyss made his 
friends acquainted with, at different times; and in a manner 
suitable to the subject and his situation. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


It was at , the close of that war which lost this country 
the wealthiest and most populous of her American colonies, 
that a fleet of ships were returning from their service 
amongst the islands of the New World, to seek for their 
worn-out and battered hulk6,*andi»eqnally weakened crews, 
the repairs and comforts of England and home. 

The latter word, to the . mariner the most endearing of 
all sounds, had, as it were, drawn together by instinct 
group of sailors on the forecastle of the proudest sh^ 
the squadron, who gazed with varied emotions 
land which gave them birth, but with one comm^gy W 
of joy, that the day of attaining it was at 


bis 


every 
daughter. 
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The water curled from the bWs of this casUe of the 
ocean^ in increasing waves and growing nmrn^rg, Chat at 
times drew tlie attention of the veteran tar to their quick- 
en inf( progress; and having cheered his heart with the eight, 
he cast his experienced eye in silence on the swelling sails, 
to see if nothing more could be done to shorten the distance 
bctvveen him and his country. 

Hundreds of* eyes were fixed on the land of their birth, 
and hundicds of hearts were beating in that one vessel with 
the awakening delights of domestic love, and renewed af- 
fections ; but no tongue broke the disor.plined silence of the 
ship into sounds that overcame the propitious ripple of the 
water. 

On the highest summit of their towering mast floated a 
small Blue .flag, the symbol of authority, and beneath it 
paced a man to and fro the deck, wlio was abandoned by 
his inferiors to liis more elevated rank. His square- 
built form, and care-worn features, which had lost the 
brilliancy of an English complexion, and hair whitened 
prematurely, spoke of bodily vigour, and arduous ser*'ices, 
which had put that vigour to the severest trials. 

At each turn of his w'alk, as he faced the land of Ills na- 
tivity, a lurking smile stole over his sun -burnt features, and 
then a glance of his eye wyuld scan tTw* progress of the far- 
stretched squadron which obeyed his orders, and which he 
was now returning to liis superiors, undiminished in 
numbers, and proud with victory. 

By himself stood an officer in a uniform differing from 
all around him. His figure w'as small, his eye restless, 
quick, and piercing, and bent on those shores to which he 
was unwillingly advancing, with a look of anxiety and 
mortification, that allowed him tlie late commander of ^ose 
vessels around them, which, by displaying their double flags, 
manifested to the eye of the seaman a recent change of 
masters. 

Occasionalfy the conqueror would stop, and by some 
'l7^rt of well-meant but ratlier uncouth civility, endeavour 
tbefiours of captivity ; efforts which were received 
^ . ^urtesy of the most punctilious etiquette^ but t 
‘'^h showed that they were unwelcome. 
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It was perhaps the roost unlucky moment that had oc- 
curred, within t^ two months of their association, for an 
exchange of their better feelings. The honest Heart of the 
English tar dilated with ill^concealed delight at his approach 
to tlie termination of labours, ^icrformed with credit and 
honour, and his smiles and good humour, which partly 
proceeded from the feelings of a father and a friend, were 
daggers to the heart of his discomfited rival. 

A third personage now appeared from the cabin of the 
vessel, and approached the spot wltere the adverse admirals, 
at tlte moment, were engaged in one of these constrained 
conferences. 

The appearance and dress of this gentleman differed 
widely from the two just described. He was bill, graceful, 
and dignified ; he was a soldier, and clearly of high rank. 
His carefully dressed hair concealed the ravages of time ; 
and on the quarter-deck of a first-rate, his attire and man- 
ners were suited to a field-day in the park. 

** I really insist, monsieur," cried the admiral, good- 
naturedly, “that you shall take part of my chaise to London ; 
you are a stranger, and It will help to keep up your spirits 
by the way.'’ 

<^You are very ^od, Monsieur Howell/’ replied the 
Frenchman, with a polite how, Ind forced smile ; miscon- 
struing iU-judged benevolence into a wish for his person to 
grace a triumph — but 1 have accepted the offer Mobsieor 
le Gdn^ral Denbigh was so good as to make me." 

The comte is engaged to me, Howell," said the general, 
with a courtly smile, “ and, indeed, you must leave the ship 
to-night, or as soon as we anchor. — But I shall take day- 
light, and tormorrow." ' 

— well — Denbigh,” exclaimed the othej, rubbi:ng 
his hands with pleasure, as he viewed the increasing' power 
of the wind, '' only make yourselves happy, and I am con- 
tented.” 


A few hours intervened before ^ey readied the Bay^/ 
Plymopth; and round the table, after their dinn^r;^^ 
seated tte general and English admiral.-— The cons^ 
the {wetence of preparing bis things for a reipr 
tired^to his apartment, to conceal 
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captain of th^ ship was above^ superintending the approach 
of the vessel to her anchorage. Two or three well-emptied 
bottles of wine yet remained ; but as the healths of all the 
branches of the house of Brunswick had been propitiated 
from their contents^ with a polite remembrance of Louis the 
XVI., and Marie Antoinette, from Greneral Denbigh, neither 
of the superiors w'as much inclined for action. 

Is the Thunderer in her station ? ** said the admiral, 
to the signal lieutenant, who at that moment came below 
with a report. 

'' Yes, sir, and has answered/’ 

“ Very well ; make the signal to prepare to anchor.'^ 

'' Ay, ay, sir.*’ 

“ And here, Bennet,” to the retiring lieutenant — ‘‘ call 
the transports all in shore of us.’’ 

Three hundred and eighty*four, sir,'* said the officer, 
looking at his signal-book. 

The admiral cast his eye at the book, and nodded an 
assent. ^ 

And let the Mermaid — Flora — Weasel — Bruiser, 
and all the sloops, lie well oiF, until we have landed the 
soldiers ; the pilot says the Channel is full of luggers, and 
Jonathan has grown very saucy,” 

The lieutenant made a complying bow, and was retiring 
to execute these orders, iis Admiral Howell, taking up a 
bottle not yet entirely deserted by its former tenant— cried 
stoutly — Here, Bennet — I forgot — take a glass of 
wine, drink success to ourselves, and defeat to the French 
all over the world.” 

The general pointed significantly to the acyoining cabin 
of the French admiral, as he pressed his hand on bis^lips 
for silence. 

Oh I ’’ cried Admiral Howell, recollecting himself — con- 
tinuing in a whisper, *'You can drink it in your he^t, not- 
withstanding;.” 

signal-officer nodded, and drank the liquor. As he 
* c^gd his lips while going on deck, he thought to himselfi 
/'obs drink famous good wine. 

*the feelings of General Denbigh were under 
''<md, and disciplined obedience, than thooe 
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of his jfriend^ yet was he, too, unusually elated w ith his return 
to home, and expected honours. If the admiral had cap- 
tured a fleet, fie had taken an island ; — and hand in hand 
they had co-operated in unusual hannony, through the dif- 
ficidlles of an arduous cagfipaign. This rather singular cir- 
cumstance was owing to their personal friendship. From 
their youth they had been companions, and although of very 
different characters and habits, chance had cemented their 
intimacy in more advanced lifdT Wliile in subordinate 
stations, they had been associated together in service ; and 
the general and admfral, in command of an aimy and a fleet, 
had once before returned to England with less renown, as 
a colonel and a captain of a frigate. The great family in- 
fluence of the sohlicr, with the known circumstance of their 
harmony, had procured them thris later command, and home 
with its comforts and rev^ards was close before them. 
Pouring out a glass of Madeira, the general, who always 
calculated what he said, exclaimed, — 

Peter — we have been friends from boys.” 

'' To be sure we have,*' said the admiral, IdWcing up in 
a little surprise, at this unexpected commencement — ^'and 
it will not be my fault, if we do not die such, Frederick.*' 

Dying was a subject, the general did not much delight in 
although of conspicuous courage- in the field ; and he pro- 
ceeded to his more important purpose, — 

T could never find, although 1 have looked over our 
family tree so often, that we are in any manner related, 
Howell." 

I believe it is too late to mend that matter now,'* said 
the admiral, musing. 

Why no — hem~I tliink no^ Howell — take a glass 
of this Burgundy." 

The admiral shook bis head with a stubborn resolution to 


taste nothing French, but he helped himself to a bountiful 
stock of Madeira, as he replied, — 

** I. should like to know how you can bring it about, 
time a-day, Denbigh.'' 

** How much money, will you be able to give thafc^®^ 
vours, Peter ? '* said bis friend, evading the 
“ Forty thousand down, my good 
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more when 1 die/' cried the open-hearted sailor^, with a nod 
of exultation. 

George, my youngest son, will not be rich — but 
Francis will be a duke, and have a noble estate yet,” said 
the general meditating — he is so uiiha})py in his dispo- 
sition, and uncouth in his manners, 1 cannot think of offering 
him to your daughter as a husband.'* 

Isabel shall marry a good-natured man, like myself, oi 
not at all," said the admiral, positively, but not in the least 
suspecting the drift of bis friend, who was influenced by 
any thing but a regard for the lady’s happiness. 

Francis, his first born, was, in truth, as he had de- 
scribed ; but his governing wish was to provide for his fa- 
vourite George. Dukes could never want wives, l^ut unpor- 
tioned captains in the guardk might. 

George is one of the best tempers in the world,” said 
his father, with strong feeling, and the delight of us all. 
1 could wish he had been the heir to the family honours.” 

That it is certainly too late to help,” cried the admiral, 
wondering if the ingenuity of his friend could devise a 
remedy for this evil too. 

** Too lute, indeed,** said the other, with a heavy sigh ; 

but, Howell, W'hat say you to ma^^ching Isabel with my 
favourite George.” 

Denbigh,’* cried the sailor, eyeing him keenly, Isabel 
is my only child, and a dutiful, good girl ; one that will 
obey orders if she breaks owners, as we sailors say. Now 
1 did think of marrying her to a seaman, when a proper 
ill an came atliwart my course ; yet, your son is a soldier, 
and that is next to being in the navy ; if-8o-l3e you had 
made him come aboard me, when 1 wanted you to, there 
would have been no objection at all ; however, whei9 oc- 
casion offers, 1 will overhaul the lad, and if 1 find him 
stanch, he may turn in with Bell and welcome.” 

This was uttered in perfect simplicity, and with no in- 
fhation of giving offence, partaking partly of the nature of 
cjed’lpquy ; so the general, greatly encouraged, was about 
point, when a gun was fired from their own ship, 
‘the'’ some of tliem lubberly transports won't mind 
‘ana. 
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our signals ; they Imve bA these soldiers so long ou l>aardj 
they get as clumpy as the red-coats themselves,” muttered 
the admiral, hastening on deck to enforce his commands. 

A shot or sent significantly in the direetion of 
the wanderers, but so as not to hit them, restored order ; 
and within an hour, forty line of battle ships, and a hundred 
transports, were disposed in the best manner for convenience 
atul safety. 

■On their presentation to their sovereign, both veterans 
were embellished with the riband of the Bath; and as their 
exploits filled the njpuths of the news-mongers, and the 
columns of the public prints of the day, the new knights 
began to think more seriously of building a monument to 
their victories, in a union between their children. The 
admiral, however, determined to do nothing with his eyes 
shut, and he demanded a scrutiny. 

Where is the boy who is to })e a duke?** exclaimed 
he, one day, when his friend had introduced the point 
with a view to a final arrangement. ** Bell has good 
blood in her veins — is a tight-built little VQiigel — clean 
heclM and trim, and would make as good a duchess as the 
best of them ; so, Denbigh, I will begin by taking a sur- 
vey of the senior.** 

To this the general* haul no objection, as he well knew 
that Francis w'ouhl be wide of pleasing the tastes of an 
open-hearted, simple man, like the sailor. They met, ac- 
cordingly, for what the general facetiously called their view, 
and what the admiral innocently termed his survey, at the 
house of the former, when the young, gentlemen were sub- 
mitted to Iris inspection. 

Francis Deiibigli was about four-and-twenty, of a feeble 
body^at^d with a face marked with the small-pox, to ap- 
proa^ing deformity ; his eye was brilliant and piercing, 
but unsettled, and, at times, wild — his manner, awkward, 
constrained, and timid. There would Bceni,^it is true, 
an intelligence and animation which occasionally lighted hijL 
countenance into gleams of sunshine; tliac caused yoiu^ 
overlook the lesser accompaniments of complexion 
tures, in the expression ; but they were transieny^iWeilco 

every 

daughten, 
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evitabl^ vanUhed whenever his^ father spoke or in anj 
mannef mingled in his pursuits. 

An observer close as Mrs. Wilson would have said tliat 
the feelings of the father and sou were not such as ought to 
exist between parent and child. 

But the admiral^ who regarded model and rigging a good 
deah satisfied himself with muttering^ as he turned his eyes 
Oil the junior, — 

** He may do for a duke — but 1 would not have him for 
a cockswaio,” 

George was a year younger tlian Francis ; in form, sta- 
ture^ and personal grace, the counterpart of his father ; his 
eye was less keen, but more attractive, than that of his bro- 
ther — his air open, polished, and manly. 

Ah ! *’ thought the sailor, as he ended a satisfactory 
survey of the youth, “ what a thousand pities Denbigh did 
not send him to sea.'* 

The thing was soon settled, and George was to be the 
happy man. Sir Peter concluded to dine with his friend, 
in order to settle preliminaries over the bottle by them- 
selves ; the young men and their mother being engaged to*' 
their uncle the duke. 

Well, Denbigh," cried the admiral, as the last servant 
withdrew, when do you mean to have the young couple 
spliced ? 

Why,". replied the wary soldier, who knew he could 
not calculate on obedience to his mandates with as great a 
certainty us his friend — ** the better way is to bring the 
vQung people together* in order that tliey may become ac- 
quainteil, you know." 

** Acquainted — together — cried his companion, in a 
a little sur[)rise — what better way is there to bring^them 
together, than to have them up before a priest, or to make 
them aequg^nted by letting them swing in the same ham- 
mock . 

It miglit answer 'the en^k, inileed," said the general, 
Thi**^ a smile ; but, somehow or other, it is always the 
r;^d':>^ethod to bring young folks together, to let them have 
’mb!i‘\way in the affair, foV a time." 

' •the^.*'v !" rejoiried Sir Peter, bluntly, did you 
'ana. 
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ever find it Answer to let a woman have her own way/ file 
Frederick ? 

“ Not common women, certainly, my good friend,'* said 
the general, but such a girl os my intended daughter la 
an exception." 

1 don't know that/’ cried the sailor ; Bell is a good 
girl, but she has her quirks and whims, like all the sex." 

You have had no trouble with her as yet, 1 believe, 
Howell," said Sir Frederick cavalierly, throwing an in- 
quiring glance on hi^ friend at the same time. 

‘'No, not yet — nor do I think she will ever dare to 
mutiny ; but there has been* one wishing to take her in 
tow already since we got in." 

" How ! ” said the other, in alarm — " who — what ia 
he ? some officer in the navy, 1 suppose." 

No, he was a kind of chaplain, one Parson Ives, a 
good sort of a youth enough, and a prodigious favourite 
»vith my sister, Lady Hawker." 

“ Well, what did you answer, Peter ? " said^'lilip com** 
panion, in increasing unea.sine88, " did you put him offi?" 

Off! to be sure I did; do you think I wanted a 
barber’s clerk for a son-in-law ? No — no-— Denbigh ; a 
soldier is bad enough, without having a preacher/’ 

The general compressed his lips, at this direct attack on 
a profession that he thought the most honourable of any in 
the world, in some resentment ; but remembering the eighty 
thousand pounds, and accustomed to the ways of the other, 
he curbed his temper, and inquired — 

"But Miss Howell — your daughter •— how did she 
stand affected to this priest ? " 

" How ? — why — how ? — why I never asked Jier/' 

" Ni'ver asked her ? " 

"No— never asked her— she is my daughter, you 
know, and bound to obey my orders ; ^nd I did not ch^e 
she should marry a parson. But, once fot all, when is the 
wedding to take place ? " 

Geneml Denbigh hadv indulged his younger son to<» 
blindly, and too fondly, to e:tpect that implicit obedience 
tile admiral calculated to a certainty on, and with elery 
prospect of not being disappointed, from his daughter. 
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Isaliel Howell was pretty, mild, and timid, and unused to 
oppose any of her father's commands ; but George Den- 
high was haughty, positive, and self-willed, and unless the 
srar could be so managed as to make him a willing as- 
sistant in the courtship, his father knew it might be aban- 
doned at once. He thought his son might be led, but not 
driven, and, relying on his own powers for managing, the 
general saw his only safety in executing the^scheme, was in 
postponing his advances for a regular siege to the lady’s 
heart. C 

Sir Peter ebafed and swore at this circumlocution : the 
thing could be^ done as well in a week as in a year ; and 
the veterans, who, for a miracle, had agreed in their rival 
stations, and in doubtful moments of success, were near split- 
ting on the point of marrying a girl of nineteen. 

As Sir Peter both loved his friend, and had taken a pro- 
digious fancy to the youth, he however was fain to submit to 
a short probation. 

Vutt are always for going a round-afiout way to do a 
thing, said the admiral, as he yielded the point. Now, 
when you took that battery, had you gone up in front, as I 
advised you, you would have taken^it in ten minutes, in- 
stead of five hours.” 

Yes,’’ said the other, with a friendly shake of the 
hand, at parting, and lost fifty men, in place of one, by 
the step.” 


CHAPTER XVII 

u 

The Honourable General’ Denbigh was the youngest of 
three sons. His seniors, Francis and George, were yet 
bachelors. The death of a cousin had made Francis a 
duke, while yet a child, and both he and his favourite 
brother, George, had decided on lives of inactivity and 
sluggishness. 

“ Wlicn I die, brother,’’ the oldest would say, " you will 
succeed me, and Frederick can provide heirs for the name 
hereafter.* 
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7hu arrangement baS been cloiM»ly adhered to, and the 
two elder bre^era reached tlie ages of fifty -five and fifty- 
dx, without altering their condition. In the mean time, 
Frederick married a young woman of rank and fortune ; 
the fruits of Iheir union l>eing the two young candidates 
for the hand of Isabel Howell. 

Francis Denbigh^ the eldest sou of the general, was na- 
turally difiident, and, in addition, it was his misfortune tb 
be the reverse of captivating in external appearance. The 
small-pox sealed his doom ; — ignorance, and the violence 
of the attack, left him indelibly impressed with the ravages 
of that dreadful disorder. On the other hand, his brother 
escaped without any vestiges of the complaint, and his 
spotless skin, and fine open countenance, met the gaze of 
his mother, after the recovery of the two, in striking 
contrast to the deformed lineaments of his elder brother. 
Such an occurrence is sure to excite one of two feelings in 
the breast of every beholder — pity or disgust ; and, un- 
happily for Francis, maternal tenderness, in ^Jj|^caceJ^as 
unable to counteract the latter sensation. George became 
a favourite, and Francis a neutral. The effect was easy to 
be seen, and it was rapid as it was indelible. 

The feelings of Francis were seusitive to an e'Xtreme. 
He had more quickness, more sensibility, more real talent 
than George ; which enabled him to perceive, and caused 
him to feel more acutely the partiality of his mother. 

As yet, the engagements and duties of the general had 
kept his children and their improvements out of his sight ; 
but at the ages of eleven and twelve, the feelings of a 
father began to take pride in the possession of his aons. 

On his return from a foreign station, after an absence of 
two y^ars, his children were ordered from school to meet 
him. Francis had improved in stature, but not in beauty ; 
George had flourished in both. 

The natural diffidence of the former was InoreaMl hy 
perceiving that he was no favourite, and the effect began 
to show itself on manners, at no time engaging. He met 
his father with doubt, and he saw with anguish, tliat the 
emhraoe received by his brother much exceeded in warmth 
that which had been bestowed on himself. 

y 2 
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Lady Margaret,'* said the general to his wife, as he 
followed the boys as they retired from ibe dinner table with 
his eyes, it is a thousand pities George had not been the 
elder. 'He would have graced a dukedom, or a throne. 
Frank ia only fit for a parson. 

This ill-judged speech was uttered sufficiently loud to be 
overheard by ^th the sons : on the younger, it made a 
pleasurable sensation for the moraenU His father — his 
dear father had thought him fit to be a king ; and^ his 
father must be a judge, whispered his |)ative vanity ; but 
all this time the connection between the speech and his 
brothers rights did net present themselves to his mind, 
c^orge loved his brother too well, too sincerely, to have in- 
jured him even in thought ; and so far as Francis was 
concerned, his vanity was as blameless as it was natural 
The effect produced on the mind of Francis was different 
both in substance and in degree. It mortified bis pride, 
alarmed his delicacy, and wounded bis already morbid 
*ai'iuch an extent, as to make him entertain the 
romantic notion of withdrawing from the world, and ot' 
yielding a birthright to one so every way more deserving of 
it than himself. 

From this period might l)e dated An opinion of Francis's, 
which never afterwards left him; he fancied he was doing in- 
justice to another, and that other a brother whom he ardently 
/oved, by continuing to exist. Had he metwith fondnessin his 
parents, or sociability in his play-fellows, these fancies would 
have left him, as he grew into life. But the affections of 
his parents were settled on his more promising brother, and 
his manners, daily increasing in their repulsive traits, drove 
his companions to the society of others, more agreeable to 
their own buoyancy and joy. ' 

Had Francis Denbigh, at this age, met with a guardian 
clear-Mhted enough to fathom his real character, and com- 
petennfo direct his onward course, he would yet have become 
an ornament to his name and country, and a useful member 
of society. But no such guide existed. Hisnatural guardiaqs, 
in his particular case, were his worst enemies, and the boys 
left Bcliool for college four years afterwards, each advanc^ 
in tlieir respective properties of attraction and repulsion. 
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IrreligioD h h^dly I worse evil in a family than fa- 
Touritism. When once allowed to exist, in the breast of the 
parent, though hid apparently from all other eves, its sad 
consequences begin to show themselves* Efl^ts are pro- 
duced, and we look in vain for the canse. The awakened 
sympathies of reciprocal caresses and fondness are mistaken 
for uncommon {be1ings,and the forbidding aspect of deadened 
affections are miscalled* native sensibility. 

In this manner the evil increases itself, until manners arc 
formed, and characters created, that must descend with their 
possessor to the ton|h< 

In the peculiar formation of the mind of Francis Denbigh,, 
the evil was doubly irdtirious. His ^feelings required sym- 
pathy and softness, and they met only with coldness and 
disgust. George alone was an exception to the nile. He 
did love his brother; but even his gaiety and spirits finally ■ 
tired of the dull uniformity of the diseased habits of hio 
senior. 

The only refuge Francis found in his solitude, amidst the 
hundreds of the university, was in Ins rnusmildPWflFthe 
powers of melody. The voice of his family has been 
frequently mentioned in these pages. And if, as Lady Laura 
had intimated, there had ever been a siren in the race, it wits 
a male one. He wrote prettily, and would sing these efforts 
of his muse to music of his own, drawing crowds around his 
windows, in the stillness of the night, to listen to sounds as 
melodious as tl^ey were mournful. His poetical efforts par- 
took of the distinctive character of the man, being melancholy, 
wild, and sometimes pious. 

George was always amongst the most admiring of his 
brother's auditors, and would feel a yearning of his heart 
towards him, at .such moments, that was painful. But 
George was too young and too heedless to supply the place 
of a monitor, or to draw his thoughts into a more salutary 
train. This was the duty of his parents, and shoidjl^avc 
been their task. But the world, his rising honours, wd his 
professional engagements, occupied the time of the father ; 
and fashion, parties, and pleasum killed the time of his 
mother. When they did think of their children, it was of 
V S 
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George; the painful image of Prai/iis being seldom admitted 
to disturb their serenity. 

George Denbigh was open-liearted without suspicion, and 
a favourite. The drat quality taxed his generosity^ the 
second subjected him to fraud, and the third supplied him 
with the means, But these means sometimes failed. The 
fortune of the general, tliough handsome, WSs not more than 
competent to support his style of living. He expected to 
he a duke himself one day, and was anxious to maintain an 
appearance now that would not disgrace his future elevation. 
A system of strict but liberal cconomythad been adopted in 
the cose of his sons. They had, forthe sake of appearances, a 
stated and equal allowance. 

The duke had offered to educate the heir himself, and 
under his own eye. But to this Lady Margaret Imd found 
some ingenious excuse, and one that seemed to herself and 
the world as honourable to her natural feeling ; but had the 
offer been made to George, these reasons would have va- 
nished in the desire to advance his interests, or to gratify his 
pfdp^iiiesV Such decisions are by no means uncommon ; 
parents having once decided on the merits and abilities of 
their children, frequently decline the interference of third 
persons, since the improvement of t})eir denounced offspring 
might bring their own judgment into question, if it did not 
convey an indirect censure on their justice. 

The heedlcssness of George brought his purse to a state 
of emptiness. His last guinea was gone, and two months 
were wanting to the end of the quarter. George had played 
and been cheated. He had ventured to apply to his mother 
for small sums, when his dress or some trifling indulgence 
required an advance ; and always with success. But here 
were sixty guineas gone at a blow, and pride and ejandour 
forbade his concealing the manner of his loss, if he made 
the application. This was dreadful ; his own conscience re» 
proajljl^ him, and he had so often witnessed the violence 
of his mother's resentmenta against Francis, for faults which 
appeared to him very trivial, not to stand in the utmost 
dread of her more just displeasure in the present case. 

Entering the ajiartmcnt of his brother, in this disturbed 
condition, George threw hims^ into a chair, and with his 
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face concealed between lus hands^ eat brooding over hia for- 
lorn aituadon. ^ 

George!** aaidhis brother, sootliing)vt you axe in dis. 
tress ; — can I relieve you in any way 

“ Oh no>— no — no — Frank ; it is endrdy out of your 
power/* 

Perhaps not, my dear brother*’ — continued the other, 
endeavouring to draw bis hand into his own. 

Entirely ! — entirely !** said George. Then fringing 
up in despair, he exclaimed, But 1 must live — I cannot 
die/’ 

“ Live! — die •” cried Francis, recoiling in horror 

What do you mean by such language ? Tell me, George, 
am I not your brother ? — Y our oiily brother and best 
friend ? ” 

Francis felt he had no friend, if George was not that 
friend j and his face grew pale, w'hile the tearsflowed rapidly 
down his cheeks. 

George could not resist such an appeal He caught the 
hand of his brother, and made him acqiiaintedwltl^ 
losses and his wants. 

Francis mused some little time over his narration, ere he 
broke silence. 

It was all you had ? ’* 

** The last shilling,” cried George, beating his bead with 
his hand. 

'' How much will you require to make out the quarter ? ** 

Oh 1 must have at least fifty guineas, or how can I 
live at all ? ” ’ * 

The ideas of life in George were connected a good deal 
with the manner it was to be enjoyed. His brother ap- 
peared struggling with himself, and then turning to the 
other^continued, 

'' But surely, under present circumstances, you couhl 
make less do ? ” 

" Less, never «— hardly that” — interrupted Geor|ii^ ve- 
hemently. If Lady Margaret did not enclose me a note 
now and then, how could we get along at all ? don’t you 
find it so yourself, brpther ?” 

** I don't know,” said Francis, turning pale ~ 

Y 4 
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Don't know I cried George# catcliing a view of bis 
altered countenance — '' you get tne money, though ? ” 

** I do not remember it,'^ said the other^ sighing heavily. 

“ Francis/' cried George, comprehending the truth, 

you shall share every shilling 1 receive in future — - you 
sliall — in<1eed you shall/' 

Well, then,” rejoined Francis witli a 8rai|e, ^Mt is a 
bargain ; and you will receive from me a supply in your 
present necessities." 

Without waiting for an answer, Francis withdrew into 
an inner apartment, and brought out the required sum for 
his brother's subsistence for two montAh. George remon- 
strated, but Francis was jwsitive ; he liad been saving, and 
his stock was ample for his simple habits without it. 

'' Besides, you forget we are partners, and in the end 
I shall be a gainer." 

George yielded to his wants and his brothers entreaties, 
and he gave him great credit for the disinterestedness of 
the act. Several weeks passed without any farther allusion 
to t his diffggr eeable subject, which Itad at least the favour- 
able result of making George more guarded and a better 
student. 

The brothers, from this period, advanced gradually in 
those distinctive qualities which \v»re to mark the futui-e 
men ; George daily improving in grace and attraction ; 
Francis, in an equal ratio, receding from those very attain- 
ments, which it was his too great desire to possess. In 
the education of his sons. General Denbigh had preserved 
the appeardnee of impartiality : his allowance to each was 
the same ; they were at the same college, they had been at 
the same school j and if Frank did not improve as much 
as his younger brother, it was unquestionably his own 
obstinacy and stupidity, and surely not want of oppojt^unity 
or favour. 

Such, then, were the artificial and accidental causes 
which kept a noble, a proud, an acute, but a diseased miiul 
in acquirements much below another, every way its inferior, 
excepting in the happy circumstance of wanting those very 
excellencies, the excess and indiscreet^management of which 
proved the ruin, instead of the blessing, of their possesaor. 
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The duke would oc^sionallj rouse himself from his 
lethargy, and complain to the father, that tiie heir of hia 
honours was far inferior to his younger brother in acquire- 
mentSj and remonstrate against the course which produced 
such an uz^ortunate inequality. On these occasions a 
auperAcial statement of his system^ from the general, met 
the objection : they cost the teme money, and he was sure 
he not only wished, but did every thing an indulgent 
parent could, to render Francis worthy of his future 
honours. Another evil of the admission of feelings of [mr- 
tiality in the fuvour^f one child, to the prejudice of an- 
other, is that the malady is contagious, as well as lasting : 
it exists without our own knowledge, and it seldom fails to 
affect those around us. Tlie uncle^soon learnt to distin- 
guish George as the hope t)f the family, yet Francis must 
be the heir of its honours, and consequently of its wealth. 

The duke and his brother were not much addicted to 
action ; hardly to reflection ; but if any thing could rouse 
them to cither, it was the reputation of the house of Den- 
bigh. Their ideas of reputation, it is true, 
own forming. 

The hour at length drew near when Geoigc expectetT a 
supply from the ill-judged generosity of his mother; it 
came, and, with a heaft beating with pleasure, the youth 
Hew to tl)e room of Francis with a determination to 
force the whole of his twenty pounds on his acceptance. 
On throwing open his door, he saw his brother evidently 
striving to conceal something behind his books. It was at 
the hour of breakfast, and George had intended for a novelty 
to share his brother’s morning repast. They always met 
at dinner, but the other meals were made in their own 
rooms. George looked in vain for jthc usual equipage of 
the tl^e j suspicion flashed upon him ; he threw aside the 
books ; and a crust of bread and a glass of water met his 
eye ; the truth now flashed upon him in all its force. 

Francis, my brother, to what has my extrav^anee 
reduced you !*' exclaimed the contrite George, with a heart 
nearly ready to burst. Francis endeavoured to explain ; but 
a skered regard to the truth held him tongue-tied, until 
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dropping hifi head on tlie sbou]|^er of George^ he sobbed 
0Ut — 

** It h a trifle ; nothing to wbat I would do for yoOj tny 
brother/' 

George felt aU the horrors of remorse, lyid was much 
too generous to conceal hia error any longer ; he wrote a cir- 
cumstantial account of the whole transaction to Lady 
Margaret. 

‘ Francis for a few days was a new being. He had acted 
nobly, his conscience approved of his motives, and of his 
delicate concealment of them ; he fact began to think 
there were in himself the seeds of usefulness, as his brother, 
who from this moment began to understand his character 
better, attached himseJf more closely to him. 

The eye of Francis met that of George with the look of 
acknowledged aflection, his mind became less moody, and 
his face was sometimes embellished with a smile. 

The reply of their mother to the communication of George 
threw a damp on the revived hoijes of the senior, and drove 
hia :- 4 # ?s b^ ito himself, with tenfold humility. 

** I am shocked, iny child, to find that you have lowered 
f ourself, and forgot the family you belong to, so much as 
to frequent those gambling-houses, which ought not to be 
suffered in the neighbourhood of me universities ; when at 
a proper age, and in proper company, your occasional in- 
dulgence at cards 1 could not object to, as both your father 
and myself somelimes resort to it as an amusement, but 
never in low company. The consequence of mingling In 
such society is, that you were cheated, and such will always 
be your lot, unless you confine yourself to associates more 
becoming your rank and illustrious name. 

As to Francis, 1 see every reason to condemn the 
course he has taken. Being the senior by a year, he ihould 
have taken the means to prevent your falling into such 
company ; and he should have acquainted me immedhately 
with your loss, in place of wounding your pride hy sul^ 
jecting you to the mortification of receiving a peeuniary 
obligation from one so little older than yourself, and eaep^ng 
his own health by a diet on bread and water, as you wrote 
me, for a whole month. Both the general and mysdf are 
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BgtkmiAy displeased witli and think of separating yott« 
88 yon thus connive at each other's follies*" 

Oeoi^ wite too indignant to conceal this letter, and the 
reflections of Francis \«^ere drcad&L 

For a short time he actually meditated suicide^ as the 
only method of removing himself from before the advance- 
ment of Oeorge. Had not George been more attentive and 
afibctionate than formerly^ the awful expedient might have 
been resorted to. 

From college^ the young men went, one into the army, 
and the other to the o^ansion of his uncle. George became 
an ^egant, gay, open-hearted, admired captain in the 
guards ; and Francis stalked through the halls of his an- 
cestors, their acknowledged future lord, but a misanthrope; 
hateful to himself, and disagreeable to all around him. 

This picture may be highly wrought, but tlie effects, in 
the case of Francis, were increased by the peculiar tone of 
his diseased state of mind. The indulgence of favouritism, 
nevertheless, always brings its own •sad cousequenoes, in a 
greater or less degree, while it seldom fails 
and penitence to the bosom of the parents. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

No little art and management had been necessary, to make 
the admiral auxiliary to the indirect {dan proposed by his 
friend, to bring George and Isabel together. This how- 
ever effected, the general turned his whole straiegie to the 
impression to be made on the heart of the young gentle- 
man. 

dirFVedcridc Denbigh bad tlie ssmo idea of the virtue 
of jmanc^ement, as the dowager. Lady Chaiterton ; but he 
understood human nature better. 

Like a prudent officer, his attacks were aU masked ; and 
like a great officer, they seldom failed of success. 

The young couple were thrown in each other's way ; 
and as Isabel was extremely attractive, somewhat ^ 
oppose to himself in ardour of tempoament and vitadty, 
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modest and sensible^ it cannot )le expected that the asso- 
ciadon was maintained by the youth with perfect impunity. 
Within a couple of months^ he fancied himse!f desperately 
in love with Isabel Howell ; and, in truths he had* some 
reason for the supposition. 

The general watched every movement of his son with a 
wary and vigilant eye occasionally adding fuel to the 
flame, by drawing his attention to projects of matrimony, 
in other quarters, until George began to think he was 
soon to- undergo a trial of his constancy, and in conse- 
quence he armed himself with a double portion of admir- 
ation for his Isabel, in order to enable himself to endure 
the persecution ; while the admiral several times en- 
dangered the Buccei^s of the whole enterprise, by volunteer 
contributions to the hopes of the young man, which only 
escaped producing an opposite effect to that which was in- 
tended, by being mistaken for the overflowings of good 
nature and friendship. 

After suffering his son to get, as he thought, sufficiently 
the snares of Cupid, Sir Frederick determined 
to fire a volley from one of his masked batteries, which he 
rightly judged would bring on a general engagement. 
They were sitting at the table after dinner, alone, when 
the general took the advantage of the name of Miss Howell 
being accidentally mentioned, to say — 

** By-the-by, George, my friend the admiral said some- 
thing yesterday on the subject of your being so much with 
his daughter. I wish you to be cautious, and not to give 
the old sailor offence in any way, for he is my particular 
friend.” 

He need be under no violent apprehensions," cried, 
George, colouring highly with shame and pride, ** 1 am 
sure a Denbigh is no unworthy match for a daughter of 
Sir Peter Howell." 

Oh ! to be sure not, boy, we are as old a house as 
there is in the kingdom, and as noble too ; but the adinii-a) 
has queer notions, and, perhaps, he has some cub of a 
sailor in his eye for a son-inJaw. Be prudent, my boy, 
be prudent ; that is all 1 ask of you." 

The general, satisfied with the efiect he bad produeed^ 
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carelessly arose from his leat^ and joined Lady Margaret 
in her drawing-room. 

George remained for several minutes musing on his 
father’s singular request, as well as the admiral s caution, 
when he sprang from his seat, caught up his hat and sword, 
and in ten minutes rang at Sir Peter’s door, in Grosvenor 
Square. He was admitted, and ascending to the drawing* 
room, he met the admiral on his way out; Nothing was 
farther from the thoughts of the veteran, than a finesse 
like the general’s ; and, delighted to see George on the 
battle ground, he pmnted significantly over his shoulder 
towards the door of the room Isabel was in, and exclaimed, 
with a good-natured smile, 

“ 'riicre she is, my hearty ; lay her aside ; and hang 
me, if she don’t strike. I say, George, faint heart never 
won fair lady ; remember that, my boy ; no, nor a French 
ship,” 

George would have been at some loss to have recon- 
ciled this speech to his father’s caution, if 
allowed him to think at all ; but the door l)eing.open, he 
entered, and found Isabel endeavouring to hide her tears, 

’fhe admiral, dissatisfied from the beginning with th? 
tardy method of despalctiing things, he thought he might 
be of use in breaking the ice for George, by trumpeting 
his praises, on divers occasions, to his daughter. Under 
all circumstances, he thought slie might be learning to 
love the man, as he was to be her husband ; and speeches 
like the following had been frequent of late, from tin 
parent to the child : 

There's that youngster George Denbigh: now, Bell, 

* is he not a fine-looking lad ? Then I know he is 'brave. 
His fa#ier before him was good stuff, and a true English- 
man. What a proper huslrand he would make for a young 
woman : he loves* his king and country so; none of your 
new-fangled notions about religion and government, but a 
sober, religious churchman ; that is, as much so, girl, as 
you can expect in the guards. No Methodist, to be sure ; 
-—it's a great pity he wasn’t sent to sea, don’t you think 
so ? but cheer up, girl ; one of these days he may be taking 
a liking to you, yet.” 
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Isabel; whose fears taught hd!* the meaning of these 
eloquent praises of Captain Denbigh^ listened to these 
harangues in silence, and often meditated on their importi 
by herself, in tears. 

George approached the sofa on which the lady was 
seated, before she had time to conceal the traces of her 
sorrow, and in a voice softened by emotion he took her 
hand gently as he said, 

■ ** What can have occasioned this distiess to Miss 
Howell ? If any thing in my power to remove, or whicli 
a life devoted to her service can mit%atc, she has only to 
command me, to find a cheerful obedience." 

“ The trifling causes of sorrow in a young woman,” re- 
plied Isabel, endeavouring to smile, will hardly require 
such serious services to remove them." 

But the lady was extremely interesting at the moment. 
George was goatled by his father’s caution ; and urged on 
by his own feelings, with great sincclity, and certainly 
n^i^ch ^| <jiffuence ; he therefore proffered his love and hand 
tothe acceptance of his mistress, 

Isabel heard him In painful silence : she respected him, 
and dreaded his power over her father ; but, unwilling to 
abandon hopes to which she yet clung as to her spring of 
existence, with a violent effort she determined to throw 
herself on the generosity of her lover. 

During her father s late absence, Isabel had, as usual 
since the death of her mother, been loft with his sister, 
and had formed an attachment for a young clergyman, a 
younger son of a baronet, and the present Dr. Ives. The 
inclination had been mutual ; and as Lady Hawker knew 
her brother to tie perfectly indif^rent to money, she could 
see no possible objection to its indulgence. . 

On his return, Ives made his proposals as related; and, 
although warmly backed by the recomnt^ndations of the 
aunt, he was refused. Out of delicacy, the wishes of Isabel 
had not been mentioned by her clerical lover ; and the 
admiral supposed he had only complied with his agree- 
ment with the general, without in any manner affecting 
the happiness of his daughter, by his answer. But the 
feelings which prompted the request, still remained in full 
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v^fottr in the tovers ; and^Isabel now' with many blushes^ 
and some hesitation of ntteranee, made George fully ac« 
qnainted with the state of her hearty living him at the 
same time to understand^ that he was the only obstacle to 
her happiness. 

It cannot be supposed that George heard her without 
pain or mortification. The struggle with self-love was a 
severe one ; but his better feelings prevailed, and be assured 
the anxious Isabel, that from his importunities tihe had 
nothing to apprehci^ in future. The grateful girl over- 
whelmed him with tranks, and Cieorge had to fly, ere he 
repented of his own generosity. 

Miss Howell intimaterl, in the course of her narranve, 
that a better understanding existctl between their parents, 
than the caution of the general had discovered to his un- 
suspecting child, and George was determined to know the 
worst at once. 

At flupi^er, he mentioned, as if in remembrance of his 
father *6 injunction, that he had been to take 
Miss Howell, since he found his visits gave uneasiness to 
her friends. ** On the whole,” he added, endeavouring to 
yawn carelessly, ** I believe I shall visit there no more.” 

Nay — nay — reftirned Sir Frederick, a little dis- 
pleased at his 8011*8 obedience, I meant no such thing ; 
neither the admiral nor myself have the least objection to 
your visiting in moderation ; indeed, you may marrv the 
girl, with all our hearts, if -you can agree.” 

But we can*t agree, I take it,” said Oeorge, looking up 
at the wall. 

''Why not — what hinders?** cried his father uik 
■ guardedly. 

"Oily — only I don't like her,*' said the son, tossing 
off a glass of wine, which nearly strangled him. 

" Ydu don't,” cried the general, with great warmth, 
thrown entirely off his guard by this unexpected declar. 
ation ; " and may I presume to ask the reason why you do 
not like Miss Howell, sir ? *' 

" Oh ! you know one never pretends to give a reason 
fbr these sort of feelings, my dear sir/' 

" Then,” cried his father, with increasing heat, " ytm 
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mint allow me to say, my clear that the sooner yoo get 
rid of . these sort of feelings the better. 1 choose you shall 
not only like, but love Miss Howell ; and this 1 have pro- 
mised her father,** 

** I thought that the admiral was displeased with my 
coming to his house so much — or 1 did not understand 
you this moniing ? ’’ 

1 know nothing of his displeasure, and care less. He 
has agreed that Isabel shall be your wife, and I have 
passed my word to the engagement ; and if, sir, you wish 
to be considered as my son, you will f^repare to comply." 

George was ex|)ecting to discover some management on 
the part of his father, but by no means so settled an ar. 
rangement, and his anger was in proportion to the deception. 

'I'o annoy Isabel any farther was out of the question ; to 
betray her, base ; and the next morning he sought an 
audience with the duke. To him he mentioned his wish 
for actual service, but hinted that the maternal fondness of 
44dj^^[gtBiret was averse to his seeking it. This was 
true, and George now* pressed his uncle to assist him in 
effecting an‘ exchange. 

Tlie boroughs of the Duke of Derwent were represented 
by loyal members of parliament, •his two brothers being 
contemporary w'iih Mr. Bcnheld in that honour ; and a 
request from a man who sent six members to the Commons, 
besides having a seat in the Lords iii his own person, must 
be listened to. 

Within the week, George ceased to be a captain in the 
guards, and became lieutenant-colonel of a regiment under 
orders for America. 

Sir Frederick soon became sensible of the error his 
warmth had led him into, and endeavoured, by sooth^g and 
indulgence, to gain the ground he had so unguardedly lost. 
But terrible was his anger, and bitter his denunciations, 
when his son acquainted him with his approaching embark- 
ation widi his new regiment for America. They quarrelled, 
and as the favourite child had never, until now, been 
thw'arted, or spoken harshly to, they parted in mutual dis- 
gust. AVI til his mother, George was more tender; and as 
Lady Margaret never thought the match such as the de- 
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ficcndant of two lines oi| dukes was entitled to form, she 
almost pardoned the offence in the cause. 

" What’s this here ! ” cried Sir Peter Howell, as he ran 
over a morning paper at the breakfast table: ^'Captain 
Denbigh, late of the guards, has l)een promoted to the 
Lieutenant Colonelcy of the foot, and sails to-morrow 
to join that regiment, now» on its way to America ! " 

^Mt’s a lie, Bell! — it*s all a lie! not but what he 
ought to be tliere, too, serving his king and country, but 
he never would serve you so/' 

Me ? ” said Isabel, witli a heart throbbing with the 
contending feelings of admiration for George’s generosity, 
and delight at her own deliverance ; what have, 1 to do 
with the movements of Mr. Denbigh?’’ 

W’hatl” cried her father in astonishment: “ a’n’t }Ou 
to be his wife, u’l/t it all agreed upon -—that is, between 
Sir Frederick and me, which is the same thing, you know." 

Hcie lie was interrupted by the sudden appearance of 
the general himself, who had just Icarneil the departure of 
his son, and hastened, with the double purpos? ol*’hFcdfofp 
the intelligence to his friend, and of making his own peace. 

“ See here, Denbigh/’ exclaimed the admiral, pointing 
to the paragraph, ^‘wliat do you say to that?” 

Too true — too true, my dear friend/’ replied the 
general, shaking his head mournfully. 

Hark ye, Sir Frederick Denbigh,” cried the admiral 
fiercely ; did you not .say that your son George was to 
marry my daughter?" 

** 1 certainly did,* Peter, and am sorry to say, that in 
defiance of my entreaties and commands, he has deserted 
his liome, and in consequence, I have discarded him for 
ever/' 

mw, Denbigh,*' said the admiral, a good deal molli- 
fied by this declaration ; — have 1 not always told you, 
that in the army you know nothing of discipline. Why, 
sir, if he was a son of mine, he should marry blind-folded, 
if 1 chose to order it. 1 wish, now, Bell bad an ofier, and 
dared to refuse it.'* 

There is the barber’s derk, you know,” said tho 
z 
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general, a gooil deal irritated b^r the contemptuous m&nnet 
of his friend. 

And what of that, Sir Frederick ? *' said tlie sailor, 
sternly, “ if I choose her to marry a quilUdrlver, she 
shall comply.'* 

Ah ! my good friend/* said the general, willing to 
drop the disagreeable subject, I am afraid we shall both 
iind it more dilficult to control the affections of our cliildren, 
than we at first imagined/* 

‘‘ You do, General Denbigh,** said the admiral, with a 
curl of contempt on his Jip, and rinjing the bell violently, 
he bid the servant send his young lady to Itiin. 

On, the appearance of Isabel, her father inquired with 
an air of settled meaning, where young Mr. Ives resided. 
It was only in the next street, and a messenger W'as sent 
to him, with Sir Peter Howeirs complimentsj^and a request 
to see him without a moment’s delay. 

We’ll see, we’ll see, my old friend, who keeps the 
best discipline,” muttered the admiral, as he }>accd up and 
‘IWfffBrtlte'Voorn, in eager expectation of tlie return of hi 
messenger. 

The wondering general gazed on his friend, to ascertain 
if lie was out of his senses. Hp knew he was quick to 
decide, and excessively obstinate ; hut he did not think him 
so crazy as to throw away his daughter in a fit of spleen. 
It never occurred to Sir Frederick, however, that the en- 
gagement with himself was an act of equal injustice and 
folly, because it was done with more form and deliberation ; 
which, to the eye of sober reason, would rather make the 
matter worse. Isabel sat in trembling suspense for tlic 
issue of the scene, and Ives in a few minutes made his 
appearance in no little alarm. 

On entering, the admiral addressed him abruj^tly, by 
inquiring if he still wished to marry that girl, pointing to 
his daughter. The reply was an eager affirmative. Sir 
Peter beckoned to Isabel, who approached covered with 
blushes ; and her father having placed her hand in that of 
her lover, with an air of great solemnity he gave them his 
blessing. The young people withdrew to another rodm at 
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Sir Peter*8 request, when lie turned to bis friend, delighted 
with his own decision and authority, and exclaimed, 

** There, Fred. Denbigh, that is w-hat I call being 
minded/* 

The general had penetration enough to see that the re- 
sult was agreeable to both the young people, a thing he 
had long apprehended ; and being glad to get rid of the' 
affair in any way, that did not involve him in a quarrel 
with his old comrade, be gravely congratulated the admiral 
on his good fortune, and retired. 

Yes, yes," said ftir Peter to himself, as he .paced up 
and down his room, Deulngh is mortified enough, with 
his joy, and felicity, and grand children. I never had any 
opinion of their manner of discipline at all ; too much 
bowing and scraph)g. I’m sorry, though, he Js a priest; 
not but what a priest may be as good a man as another, 
but let him behave ever so well, he can only get to be 
a bishop at the most. Heaven foibid he should ever get 
to be a Pope ! After all, his boys may be admisialSydf-thH^ 
behave themselves ; " and he went to seek his daughter, 
iiaving in imagination manned her nursery With vice and 
rear admirals in embryo by the. half dozen. 

Sir Peter Howell survKed the marriage of his daughter 
but eighteen months ; yet that was sufficient time to be- 
come attached to his invaluable son. in-law. Mr. Ives 
iasensibly led the admiral, during lus long indisposition, to 
a more correct view of sacred things, than he had been 
wont to entertain ; and the old man breathed his last, 
blessing both his children for their kindness, and with an 
humble hope of future happiness. Some time before hisdeath, 
Isabel, whose conscience had always reproached her with 
the dectfiticn practised on her father, and with the banisb- 
tnent of George from his country and home, threw herself 
at the feet of Sir Peter, and acknowledged her transgressicto. 

The admiral heard hef in astonishment, but not in anger. 
His opinions of life had sensibly changed, and his great 
cause of satisfaction with his new son removed all motives 
for regret for any thing, but for the fate of poor George. 
AVjth the noble forbearance' and tenderness of the young 
man to his daughter, the hardy veteran was sensildy 
z 2 
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touched ; ami his entreaties Sir Frederick made his 
peace Dvith a father already long for the return of his only 
hope. 

The admiral left Colonel Denbigh his blessing, and his 
favourite pistols, as a remembrance of his esteem ; but he 
did not live to see the reunion with his family. 

George had soon learnt, deprived of hope, and in the 
midst of novelty, to forget a passion which could no longer 
be prosperous ; and two years from his departure, returned 
to England, glowing in health, and improved in person 
and manners, by a more extensive knowledge of the world 
and mankind. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

DufiiN'o the time occupied by the foregoing events, Francis 
-^Mtimted a gloomy inmate of his uncle's house. The duke 
and his brother George were too indolent and inactive in 
their minds to pierce the cloud that mortification and 
deadened affections had drawn around the real character of 
their nephew ; and although he' was tolerated as the heir, 
he was but little loved as a man. 

In losing his brotlier, Francis lost the only human being 
with whom he possessed any sympathies in common ; and 
he daily drew more and more into himself, in gloomy 
meditation on his forlorn situarion, in the midst of wealth 
and expected honours. The attentions he rccerved were 
paid to his rank, and Francis had penetration enough to 
perceive it. His visits to his parents were visits of ceremony, 
and in time all parties came to look to their tetmination 
with pleasure, as to the discontinuance of heartless and 
forced civilities. 

Affection, even in the young man, could not endure, re- 
pulsed as his feelings were, for ever ; and in the course of 
three years, if his attachments were not alienated from his 
parents, his ardour had becoipe much abated. 

It is a dreadful truth, that the bonds of natural affection 
can be broken by injustice and contumely ; and it is yet 
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more to be deplored, when, from such causes, we 
loosen the ties habit and raucation have drawn around us, 
that a reaction in our feelings commences ; we seldom cease 
to love, but we begin to hate. Against such awful conse- 
quences, it is one of the most solemn duties of the parent to 
provide in season ; and what surer safeguard is there, than 
to inculcate those feelings, vrhich teach the mind to loVe 
God, and in so doitig, induces love to the whole human 
family. 

Sir Frederick and Lady Margaret attended tho church 
regularly, repeated th^responses with much decency, toasted 
the church next to tlie king, even appeared at the altars of 
their God, and continued sinners. From such sowings, no 
good fruit could be expected to flourisli : yet Francis was 
not without his hours of devotion ; but his religion was, 
like himself, reserved, superstitious, ascetic, and gloomy. 
He never entered into social worship : if he prayed, it was 
with ail ill-concealed wish to end this life of caic. If he 
returned thanks, it was with a bitterness that mocked the 
throne before which he was prostrate. Such Jflctures 
revolting ; but their originals have, and do exist ; for what 
enormity is there, of which human frailty, unchecked by 
divine assistance, may not he guilty ? 

Francis received an invitation to visit a brother of his 
mothers, at his sedt in the country, about the time of tlie 
expected return of George from America ; and in compliance 
with the wishes of his uncles^ he accepted it. The house 
was thronged with visiters, and many of them were ladies. 
To these, the arrival of the unmarried heir of tlie house of 
Derwent was a subject of no little interest. His character 
bad, however, preceded him, and a few days of his awkward 
and, as they conceived, sullen deportment, drove them back 
to theirCormer beaux, with the exception of one ; and she 
was not only amongst the fairest of the throng, but de- 
cidedly of the highest pretensions, on the score of birth and 
fortune. 

Marian Lumley was the only surviving child of the last 
Duke of Annerdde, with whom had expired the higher 
honourB of his housed But the Earldom of Pendennyss, 
with numerous ancient baronieS| were titles in fee ; and 
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together with his princely estat^^ had descended ty hie 
daughter^ as heir general of the larnily. A peeress in her 
own rights with an income far exceeding her utmost means 
of expenditure^ the lovely Countess of Pendennyss was a 
prixe aimed at by all the young nobles of the empire. 

Educated in the midst of flatterers and dependants^ she 
had become haughty^ vain, and supercilious ; still she was 
lovely, and no one knew better how to practise the most 
winning arts of her sex, when whim or interest prompted 
her to the trial. 

Her host was her guardian and r^tlativc ; and through 
his agency, she had rejected, at the age of twenty, numerous 
suitors for her hand. Her eyes weie fixed on the ducal 
coronet ; and unfortunately for Francis Denbigh, he was, 
at the time, the only man of the proper age, who could 
elevate her to that enviable distinction, in the kingdom ; 
and an indirect measure of her own had been the means of 
his invitation to the country. 

Like the rest of her young companions, Marian was 
"■^I'Wllly diSafipoirited on the view of her intended captive, 
and, for a day or two, she abandoned him to his melancholy 
and himself. But ambition w^as her idol and to' its 
powerful rival, Jove, she was yet ^ stranger. After a few 
struggles with her inclinations, tlie consideration that their 
united fortunes and family alliances would make one of the 
wealthiest and moat powerful houses in the kingdom, pre.. 
vailed. Suclt early sacrifices of the inclinations in a woman 
of her beauty, youth, and accomplishments, may excite 
surprise, but where the mind is left uncultivated by the 
hand of care, tlie soul untouched by the love of goodness, 
the human heart seldom fails to set up an idol of its owd 
to worship, in the Countess of Pendennyss this idol was 
pride. 

The remainder of die ladies, from ceasing to wondea at 
tlie manners of Francis, had made them the subject of thoir 
mirth; and, nettled at his apparent indifference to their 
society, which they erroncouriy attributed to his sense of 
his importance, they overstepped the hounds of good*>breeiL 
ing in manifesting their displeasure. 

Mr. Denbigh,*' cried one of the most thoughtless and 
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pretty of tlie gay tribe ohe day, aa Francis sat in a 

corner abstracted *from tne scene around him, when do 
you mean to favour the world with your brilliant ideas in 
the shape of a book ? 

“ Oh ! no doubt soon/' said a second ; “ and I expect 
they will be homilies, or another volume to the Whole ■ 
Duty of Man/' 

Rather,” cried a third, with bitter irony, << another 
canto to the Rape of the Lock, bis ideas are so vivid and 
full of imagery/* 

“Or, what do yot think,” said a fourth, speaking in a 
voice of harmony, and tones of the most soothing tender- 
ness, “ of pity and compassion, for the follies of those 
inferior minds, who cannot enjoy the reflections of a good 
sense and modesty peculiarly his own/' 

This might also be irony ; and Francis thought so ; 
but the tones were so soft and .conciliating, that with a face 
pale with his emotions, he ventured to look up, and met the 
eye of Marian, fixed on him in an expression ^hat changed 
his death-like hue into the colour of vermilion. 

He thought of this speech ; he reasoned on it ; he dreamt 
of But for the looks which accompanied it, like the 
rest of the party, he would have thought it the cruellest 
cut of them all. But that look, these eyes, that voice, what 
a commentary on her language did they not uflbrd J 

Francis was not long in suspense ; the next morning an 
excursion was proposed, which included all but himself in 
its arrangements. He was either too reserved or too proud 
to offer services which were not required. 

Several gentlemen had contended for the honour of 
driving the countess, in a beautiful phaeton of her own. 
They^jpTBW earnest in their claims; one had been promised, by 
its mistress, with an opportunity of trying the ease of the 
callage; another was delighted with ihe excellent training 
of her horses ; in short, all had some particular claim to the 
distinction, which were urged with a warmth and pertinacity 
proportionate to the value of the prize toheobtaineil. Marian 
the several daimutts with an ease and indiference 
natural to her situation, and ended the dispute by sitying— 
“ Oentlemen^ as I have made so many promises, from 
z 4 
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the dread of giving often ce, 1 m\iBt throw myself on the 
mercy of Mr. Denbighi who «lone, with* the best claims, 
does not urge them ; to you, then," continued she, approach- 
ing him with the whij> which was to be given the victor, 
I adjudge the prize, if you will condescend to accept it,’* 
This was uttered with one of her most attractive smiles, 
f'lnd Francis received the whip w'ith an emotion that he 
Avith difficulty could control. 

The gentlemen were glad to liavc the contest decided by 
adjudging the prize to one so little dangerous, and the ladies 
sneered at her choice, as they left thc^bouse. 

There Avas something so soothing in the manners of 
Jjady Pendennyss, she listened to the little he said with such 
a respectful attention, was so anxious to have him give his 
opinions, that the unction of flattery, thus sweetly a])plied, 
and for the first time, could not fail of its wonted effects. 

The communications thus commenced were continued. 
It was so easy to be attentive, by being simply polite, to one 
unused to notioe of any kinil, that Marian found the fate of 
young ifian in her hands, almost as soon as she atUnnptec* 
to control it. 

A new existence opened upon Francis, as day after day 
she insensibly led him to a display of powers he was un- 
conscious, until now, of possessing himself. His self- 
respect began to increase, bis limited pleasures to multiply, 
and he could now look around him with a sense of parti- 
cipation in the delights of life, as he perceived bimsdf of 
consequence to this much admired woman. 

Trifling incidents, managed on her part with consummate 
art, had led him to the daring inference that he was not 
entirely indifferent to her ; and Francis returned the in- 
cipient affection of his mistress with a feeling but little 
removed from adoration. Week flew by after week, and 
still he lingered at the residence of his kinsman, unabk to 
tear himself from the society of one so worshipped, and yet 
afraid to take a step, by making a distinct declaratiotn, 
wluch might involve him in disgrace or ridicule. 

The condescension of the countess increased^ and ahe had 
ndirectly given him the most flattering assurmices of his 
success, when George, just arrived from America^ having 
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hrst paid his greetings his reconciled parents, and tbe 
happy couple of his generosity, flew to the arms of his 
brother in Suffolk. 

Francis was overjoyed to see George, and George de- 
lighted in the visible improvement of his brother. Still 
Francis was far, very far behind his junior in graces of 
mind and body ; indeed, few men in^ England were more 
adapted by nature and education for female society than 
was Colonel Denbigh at the period of which we write. 

Marian witnessed all his attractions, and deeply felt their 
influence ; for the %8t time she felt the emotions of the 
gentle passion, and after having spotted in the gay world, 
and trifled with the feelings of others for years, the countess 
in her turn became an unwilling victim to its power. 
George met her flame with a corresponding ardour, ajpd the 
struggle between ambition and love became severe ; the 
brothers unconsciously were rivals. 

Had George for a moment 8U6|>ected the situ.ation of the 
feelings of Francis, his very superiority in the contest 
would have induced him to retreat from tHe unnaturlh"' 
rivalry. Had the elder tlreamt of the views of his junior, 
he would have abandoned his dearest hopes in utter de- 
spair. Francis had so^long been accustomed to consider 
George as his superior in every thing, that a competition 
with him would have appeared desperate. MaAan con. 
trived to keep both in hopes, undecided herself which to 
choose, and perhaps ready to yield to the first applicant. 
A sudden event, however, removed all doubts, and decided 
the fate of the three. 

The Duke of Derwent and his bachelor brother, became 
so dissatisfied with the character of their future heir, that 
they as coolly set about providing themselves with wives as 
they llKid performed any other ordinary transaction of life. 
Tlfty married cousins, and on the same day the choice of 
the ladies was assigned between them by lots, and if his 
grace got the prettier, his brother certainly got the richest; 
under the circumstances, a very tolerable distribution of 
fortune's favours. 

These double marriages dissolved the charm ^ of Francit, 
and Lady Pendeiinyss determined to considt her wishes ; 
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a little pointed encouragement brought out the declaration 
of George^ and he was accepted. 

FranciSj who had never coinmuiiicateil "his feelings to 
any one but the lady, and that indirectly, was crushed 
by the blow. He contiiiucd in public until the day of their 
union, was present, composed, and silent ; but it W'as the 
silence of a mountain whose volcanic contents had not 
reached the surface. * The same day he disappeared, and 
every inquiry after him proved fruitless, search was baffled, 
and for seven )ears it was not known what had become of 
the general's eldest son. 

George, on marrying^, resigned his commission, at the 
earnest entreaties of his wife, and retired to one of her 
s('ats, to the enjoyment of ease and dome.stic love. The 
countess was enthusiastically attached to him, and as motives 
for the^indulgence of coquetry were wanting, her character 
became gradually improved by the contemplation of the 
excellent qualities pf her generous husband. 

A lurking suspicion of the cau.se of Francis’s sudden 
^"^appearanc^ rendered her uneasy at times ; but Marian 
was too much belovctl, too liappy, in the enjoyment of too 
many honours, and of too great wealth, to be open to the 
convictions of conscience. It is in^ur hours of pain and 
privation, that 'we begin to fee! its sling : if we are pros- 
perous, we fancy we reap the fruits of our own merit; but 
if we are unfortunate, the voice of truth seldom fails to re- 
mind us that we are deserving of our fate : a blessed pro- 
vision of Providence that-often makes the sadilest hours of 
oar earthly career the morn of a day that is to endure for 
ever. 

General Denbigh and Lady Margaret both died withiii 
five years of the marriage of their favourite child, although 
both lived to see their descendant, in the person of t&e in- 
fant Lord Lumley. • 

Tlte duke and his brother George, were each blessed 
with offlspring, and in these several descendants of the ii£^ 
ferent branches of the family of Denbigh, may be seen ^ 
different personages of our history. On the birth of bet . 
youngest child, the Lady Marian, the Countesi of Fen- 
dennysB, sustained a sbodc in her health froiO' whidt (die 
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never wholly recovered ^ she became nervous, and lost 
most of her energy of both mind and body ; her husband 
was her aokce ; lua tenderness remaining unextinguished, 
while bis attentions increased. 

As the fortune of Ives and Isabel put tlic necessity of a 
living out of tlie question^ and no cure offering fW the ac- 
ceptance of the firsts he was happy to avail himself of an 
offer to become domestic chaplain to his now intimate 
friend Mr. Denbigh. For the first six years they were 
inmates pf Pendennyss Castle. The rector of the parish 
was infirm, and avmse to a regular assistant ; but the un- 
obtrusive services of Mr. Ives were not less welcome to the 
pastor than to his parishioners. 

Employed in the duties which of right fell to the in- 
cumbent, and intruste<l with the spiritual guardian^iip of 
the dependants of the castle, our young clergyman had 
ample occupation for all his time, if not a sufficient theatre 
for his usefulness. Isabel and himself remained the year 
round in Wales, and the first dawnitigs of education re 
ceived by Lord Lurnlcy were those he acquir&l coi»joiutl^ 
with Francis, from the care of the Jattei’s father. They 
formed, with the Interval of the time spent by Mr, Denbigh 
and Lady Pendennyss, ^ town in winter, l^t one family. 
To the gentleman, tllb attachment of the grateful I ves was 
as strong as it was lasting. Mrs. Ives never ceasetl to 
consider him as a self-devoted victim to her happiness, and 
although a far more brilliant lot bad awaited him by the 
change, yet her own husband could not think it a more 
happy one. 

The birth of Lady Marian had already, in its conse* 
quenceSi begun to throw a gloom round the domestic com- 
forts of Denbigh, when he was to sustain another misfortune 
in a from his friends. 

Mr., now pr. Ives, had eatf^ announced his firm in« 
taitien, whenever an opportunity was afforded him, to 
enter into t]^ tfoOest functions of his ministry, as a matter 
of duty. an opportunity now offered at B— , and 

the doctor became its rector about the period Sir Edward 
became possessor of his paternal estate. 

Denbigh tried every inducement within his power to 
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keep the doctor in his own society^ if as many thousands 
as his living would give him hundreds^ could effect it, they 
would have been at his service ; but Denbigh understood 
the character of the divine too well, to offer such an induce- 
ment ; he, however, urged the claims of friendship to the 
utmost, but without success. The doctor acknowledged 
the hold both himself and family had gained upon his af- 
fections, but he added — 

Consider, my dear Mr. Denbigh, what we would have 
thought of one of the earlier followers of our Saviour, who 
from motives of convenience or worldlji-mindedness, could 
have deserted Ills sacred calling. Although the changes in 
the times may have rendered the modes of conducting them 
different, necessarily, tlie duties remain the same. The 
minister of our holy religion who has once submitted to 
,the calls of his divine Master, must allow notliing but un- 
governable necessity to turn him from the path he has 
entered on ; and should he so far forget himself, 1 greatly 
fear he would plead, when too late to remedy the evil, his 
’^rldly duties, his cares, or even his misfortunes, in vain. 
Solemn and arduous are his obligations to labour ; but 
wlien faithfully he has discharged these duties, oh I how 
glorious must lus reward.*' « 

Before such opinions, every barrier must fall, and the 
doctor entered into the cure of his parish, without further 
opposition, though not without unceasing regret on the 
part of his friend. Their intercourse v/as, however, inain> 
tained by letter, and they also frequently met at Lumley 
Castle, a seat of the countess*, within two days’ ride of the 
doctor's parish, until her increasing indisposition rendered 
journeying impossible ; then, indeed, the doctor extended 
his rides into AVales, but with longer intervals between his 
visits, though with the happiest effects to the objects tf his 
journey. 

Mr. Denbigh, worn down with watching, and bhiBted 
hopes, under the direction of the spiritual watqlifulness of 
the rector of B— , became an humble, sincere, and pious 
Christian. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

It has be(?n already mentioned, that the heaJth of Lady 
Pendennyss suffered a severe shock, in giving birth to a 
daughter. Change of scene was prescribed as a remedy 
for her disorder, and Denbigh and his wife were on their 
return from a fruitless excursion amongst the northern 
lakes, in pursuit df amusement and relief for the latter, 
when they were compelled to heck shelter from the fury of 
a sudden gust in the hr&t building that offered. It was a 
ftrrm house of the better sort ; and the attenriants, car- 
riages, and appearance of their guests, caused no little con- 
fusion to its simple inmates. A fire was lighted in the 
best parlour, and every effort was n)ade by the inhabitants, 
to contribute to the comforts of the travellers. 

The countc'ss and her husband were sitting, in that ki4J»» 
of listless melancholy, which had l)een too much the com- 
panion of their later hours, when in the interval of the 
storm, a male voice in an adjoining room commenced 
singing the follow ing» ballad, the notes l>e!ng low, mono- 
tonous, but unusually sweet, and the enunciation so dis- 
tinct, as to render every syllable intelligible : 


Oh ! I have liv’d, in entiU'iti pain, 

^And 1 have liv'd, ala»! iii vain, 

Tor none regard my wo — 

No fallior’s caic convey’d the truth, 

No mother's fondncsB.blcws’d my youth, 

Ah I joys too great to know--- 

And Mannn’s love, and Marian'B pnde. 

Have crush'd the heart that would imvo dictl 
To save mv Marian’s tears— 

A brother's hand has struck the blow. 

Oh I lAay that brother never know 
Such madly sorrowing years ! 

But hush, my griefs and hush my song. 

I ’vc mourn'd in vah»— 1 'vc mourn’d too long. 

When none have come to sooth — 

And dark *s the patit that lies before, 

And dark have Mon the days of yore. 

And aU waa dark in youth. 

The maids employed around the person of their eom- 
fonJess mistress the valet of Denbigh engaged in arranging 
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a dry coat for his master ; all ^ispended their em|>loy- 
ments to listen in breathless silence, to the mournful melody 
of the song. 

But Denbigh himself had started from his seat at the 
first iioteS) and he continued until the voice ceased^ 
in vacant horror, in the direction of the sounds. A door 
opened from the parlour to the room of the musician ; he 
rushed through it, and there, in a kind of shed to the 
building, which hardly sheltered him from the fury of the 
tempest, clad in the garments of the extremest poverty, 
with an c‘ye roving in madness, and^a body rocking to 
and fio, from mental inquietude, he beheld, seated on a 
stone, the remains of his long lost brother, Francis. 

The language of the song was too plain to be misunder- 
stood. The truth glared around George, with a violence 
that dazzled his brain, but he saw it all, he felt it all, and 
rushing to the feet of his brother, he exclaimed, in horror, 
prcsssing his hands between his own, — 

• Fi antis 7- rny own brother — do you not know me?” 
' The maniac regarded him with a vacant gaze, but the 
voice and the person recalled the compositions of his more 
reasonable moments to bis recollection ; pushing back the 
hair of George, so as to expose his 'fine forehead to view, 
he contemplated him for a few moments, and then con- 
tinued to sing, in a voice still rendered sweeter than before 
by his faint impressions. 

His Tavcii lockB, that richly curl’d, 
lIiH cyu, that proud defiance hurl’d. 

Have stoic my Marian's love! 

Had 1 been Mess'd by tiatiite’s grace, 

With such n form, with such a mcc. 

Could 1 so treach'rous prove ? 

And whnt is man — and what is care— 

That lie should let such passions tear 
riic liiixcH ot the soul? 

Oh ; you should do, as I have done— 

And having pleasure's Miinmit won, 

I'^ch bursting sob control ! 

On ending the last stanza, the maniac released hU 
brother, and broke into the wildest laugh ()f maducfs. 

Francis ! — Oh ! Francis, my brother” — cried George 
in bitterness, a piercing shriek drew his eye to the door he 
had passed through — on its thresbhold lay the saiadeeii 
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body of hi« wife. Thei distracted husband forgot every 
thing, in the situation of his Marian, and raising her in lus 
arms, he exclaimed, — 

" Marian— my Marian, revive — look up — know me." 

Francis had followed him, and now stood by his side, 
gazing intently on the lifeless body, his looks became more 
soft — bis eye glanced less wildly — he too cried,— 

Marian — My Maiian." 

There was a mighty effort ; nature could endure no 
more, he broke a blood- v^sel, and fell at the feet of 
Gedrge. They fle^ to his assistance, giving tile countess 
to lier women ; — but he was dead. 

For seventeen years, Lady Pendennyss survived this 
shock ; but liaving reached her own abode, during that long 
period, she never left her room. 

In the confidence of his surviving hopes, Doctor Ives 
and his wdfe were made acquainted with the real Cause of 
the grief of their friend, but the truth went no further. 
Denbigh was the guardian of ]jis three younj^ cousins, th^ 
duke, his sister, and young George Denbigh ; these, witli 
his son, Lord Lumley, and daughter. Lady Marian, were 
removcHl from the raelaiicholy of the castle, to scenes better 
adaptM to tlieir openiftg prospects in life ; yet Lumley 
v;a» fond of the society of his father, and finding him a 
youth endow^ed beyond his years, the care? of his parent 
was early turned to tlie most important of his duties in 
that sacred office ; and when he yielded to his wishes to 
go into the army, he knew he went a youth of sixteen, 
possessed of principles and self-denial, that would become 
a man of five and twenty. 

General Wilson completed the work, which tlie father 
had b|gun ; and Lord Lumley formed a singular exception 
to the character of most of Ids companions. 

At the close of the Spanish war, he returned home, and 
was just in time to receive the parting breath of his mother. 

A few days before her death, the countess requested that 
her children might be made acquainted with her history 
and misconduct, and she placed in the hands of her son a 
letter^ with directions for him to open it after her decease. 
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It was addressed to both children, and, after recapitalating 
generally, the principal events of her life, continued : — 

Thus, my children, you perceive the consequences of 
indulgence and hardness of heart, which made me insensible 
to the sufferings of others, and regardless of the plainest 
dictates of justice. Self was my idol, the love of admir- 
ation, which was natural to me, was increased by the 
flatterers who surrounded me, and had the customs of our 
country suffered royalty to descend in their unions to a 
grade in life below their own, yoilr uncle would ’ha\'c 
escaped the fangs of my baneful coquetry. 

Oh I Marian, my child, never descend so low as to 
practise those arts, which have degraded your unhappy 
mother. I would impress on you, as a memorial of my 
parting affection, these simple truths — that coquetry stands 
next the want of chastity, in the scale of female vices ; it 
is, in fact, a kind of mental prostitution ; it is ruinous to 
all that delicacy of 'feeling, which gives added lustre to 
female charms ; it is almost destructive to modesty itself. 
A woman who has been addicted to its piaciice, may strive 
long, and in vain, to regain that singleness of heart, winch 
can bind her up so closely in her 'husband and children, as 
to make her a good wife, or a mother ; and if it should 
have degenerated Into habit, it may lead to the awful result 
of infidelity to her marriage vows. 

It is vain for a coquette to pretend to religion ; its 
practice involves hypocrisy, falsehood, and deception — 
every thing that is mean — every thing that is debasing. 
In short, as it is bottomed on selfishness and pride, where 
if has once possessed the mind^ it will only yield to the 
truth-displaying banners of the cross : this, and tb^'s only, 
can remove the evil ; for without it, she, whom the charms 
of youth and beauty have enabled to act the coquette, will 
descend into the vale of life, altered, it is true, but not 
amended. She will find the world, with its allnreiAents, 
clinging around her parting years, in vun regrets for days 
that are Down, and in mercenary views for her desceudaiite. 
Heaven bless you, my children ; console and esteem your 
inestimable father, while he yet ’remains with you ; and 
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plfi^ your rdiance on that Heavenly Parent^ who wilt 
neyer deaert those who i^ek him in aiticerity and love, — ^ 
Your dying mother, 

'' M. Pend«wm8,** 

This letter, evidently written under the excitement of 
deep remorse^ made a great irapreasion on both her children. 
In Lady Marian it was pity, regret, and abhorrence of the 
fault which had been the principal cause of the wreck of 
her mother’s peace of mind ; but in her brother, how Bari 
of Pendennyss, the^ feelings were united wkh a Jealous 
dread of his own probable lot, in the chances of matrimony. 

His uncle had been the supposed heir to a more elevati^ 
title than his own, but he was now the actual possessor of 
as honourable a name, and of much larger rbvenues. The 
great wealth of Ids maternal grandfather, and the con- 
siderable estate of his own father, were, or would soon be, 
centred in himself ; and if a woman as amiable, aa faultless, 
as affection had taught him to believe his nmtber to be, 
could yield, in her situation, to the lure of worldly honours, 
had he not great reason to dread, that a hand might be 
bestowed, at some day, upon himself, when the heart would 
point out some other destination, if the real wishes of its 
owner were consulted. - 

Pendennyss was modest by nature, and humble from 
principle, though by no means distrustful ; yet the shock 
of discovering his mother’s fault, the gloom occasioned by 
her death, and his fathet’s declining health, sometimes led 
him into a train hf reflections, which, at otliers, he would 
have fervently deprecated. 

A short time after the decease of the countess, Mr. Den- 
bigh, finding Ins constitution fast giving way, under the 
wasting of a decline he had been in for a year, resolved to 
finish bis days in the abode of his Christian friend. Doctor 
Ives. For several years they had not met; increasing 
duties and infinnities on both sides having intermipted 
tibeir visits. 

By easy stages he left the residence of bis son in Wales^ 
and accompanied by both his children, he reached Lnmley 
Castle mu^ exhausted ; here he took a solemn and final 

A A 
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leave of Marian^ un willing that s^e should so soon witnisss 
again the death of another parent^ and dismis^ng the earl*a 
equipage and attendants^ a short day's ride from B — ■ 
they pitweeded alone to the rectory, 

A letter had been forwarded^ acquainting the doctor of 
his approaching visit, wishing it to be perfectly private, 
but jftot alluding to its object, and naming a day, a week 
later than the one on which he arrived. This plan was 
altered, on perceiving the torch of life more rapidly ap- 
proaching the socket than he had at first supposed. His 
unexpected appearance and reception known. Denbigh's 
death and the departure of his son followed ; Francis 
having been Pendennyss' companion to the tomb of his 
ancestors in Westmoreland. 

The earl had a shrinking delicacy under the knowledge 
of his family history, that made him anxious to draw idl 
eyes from the contemplation of his mother's conduct ; how 
far the knowledge of it had extended in society he could 
,,not know, but he wished it buried with her in the tomb. 
The peculiar maimer of his father's death would attrav^t 
notice, and might recall attention to the prime cause of his 
disorder ; as yet all was veiled, and he wished the doctor s 
family to let it remaiti so. It was, however, impossible 
that the death of a man of Mr. Denbigh's rank should be 
unnoticed in the prints, and the care of Francis dictated 
the simple truth, without comments, as it appeared. As 
regarded the Moseleys, what was more natural than that 
the son of Mr, Denbigh should also be ilfr. Denbigh ? 

In the presence of the rector's family, no allusions were 
made to their friends, and the villagers and the neigh- 
bourhood spoke of them as old and young Mr. Denbigh. 

The name of Lord Lumley, now Earl of Pendennyss, 
was known to the whole British nation ; but the ifliig re- 
tirement of his father and mother had driven them almost 
from the recollection of their friends. Even Mrs. Wilson 
supposed her favourite hero a Lumley. Pendennyss Castle 
had been for centuries the proud residence of that family ; 
and*the change of name in its possessor was forgotten with 
the circumstances that had led to it. 

M^hen therefore, Emily met the earl so uncxpectodlv 
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the time et the rectory^ ahe^ of with all her 

coo^timioni)^ ajfielm of him W Mr* l>enfadgh. On that oeea- 
»(m PeB<leimyi& had called in person^ in expeMtion of 
meetiBig his kinsman^ Ijord Bolton ; but il^dijtig him 
absent, he could not resist his desire to Visit the Vcetory. 
Accordingly, lie sent his carriage and servants ou to 
London, leaving them at a convenient spot^ and arrived on 
foot at the house of Dr. Ives. From the same motive- 
which had ioduenced him before — a wish to indulge, un- 
disturbed by useless ceremony, his melancholy reflections— 
he desired that bis might not be mentioned* 

This was an easy task ; both Doctor and Mr. I ves had 
called him, when a child, George or Luniley, and were 
anused to his new appellation of Pcndennyss ; indeed, i 
rather reoalled painful recollections to them all. 

It may be remembered that drcuin stances removed the 
necessity of any introduction to Mrs* Wilson and her 
party ; and the difhculty in that instance was happily got 
rid of, 

The earl had often .heard Emily Moseley spoken of by 
hk friends ; and in their letters they frequently mentioned 
her name as connected wkh their pleasures and employ- 
ments, and always with^ an afiection Pcndennyss thought 
exceeding that which they manifested for iheir son's wife ; 
and Mrs. Ives, the evening before, lo remove unpleasant 
thoughts^ had given him a lively description of her person 
and character. The earl's curiosity had been a little ex- 
cited to see tliis paragon of female beauty and virtue ; and, 
unlike most curiosity on such subjects, he was agreeably 
disappointed by the examination. He wished to know 
more, and made interest widi the doctor to assist him to 
continue the incognito with which accident had favoured 
him. • 

The doctor objected ou the ground of principle, and the 
earl desisted ; but the beauty of Emily, aided by her cha- 
racter, had made an impression not to be easily shaken off, 
and Pendennygs returned to the charge. 

His former jealousies were awakened in proportion to 
his admiration ; and, after some Ume, he threw himself on 
the mercy of the divine, by declaring his new motive, but 
A a2 
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without mentioning his parents.^ The doctor pitied hiiBj 
for he scanned his feelings thoroughly'^ and cdiiseiited to 
keep silent ; but laughingly declared, it was bad enough for 
a divine to be accessory to, much less aiding in, a deception ; 
and that he knew if Emily and Mrs. Wilson learnt his 
imposition, he would lose ground in their favour by the 
discovery. 

Surely, George," said the doctor, with a laugh, ** you 
don't mean to marry the young lady as Mr. Denbigh ? " 

‘‘ Oh no ! it is too soon to tiiink of marrying her at all,** 
replied the earl, with a smile ; but^ somehow, I should 
like to see what my reception in the world will be as plain 
Mr. Denbigh, unprovided for and unknown." 

" No doubt, my lord," said the rector, archly, " in 
proportion to your merits, very unfavourably indeed ; but 
then your humility will be finally elevated by the occa- 
sional praises I have heard Mrs. Wilson lavish on your 
proper character of late." 

1 am npich indebted to her partiality," continued the 
earl, mournfully ; then, throwing off his gloomy though .8, 
he added, — I wonder, my dear doctor, your goodness did 
not set her right in the latter pafticular." 

Wliy, she has hardly given me an opportunity ; deli- 
cacy and my own feelings have kept me very silent on the 
subject of your family to any of that connection ; they 
think, I believe, I was a rector in Wales, instead of your 
father's chaplain ; and somehow," continued the doctor, 
smiling on his wife, “ the association with your late 
parents was so connected in my mind with my most 
romantic feelings, tliat although 1 have delighted in it, I 
have seldom alluded to it in conversation at alL Mrs. 
'Wilson has never spoken of you but twice in my hearing, 
and that since she has expected to meet you ; yot£r name 
has undoubtedly recalled the remembrance of her husband." 

I have many, many reasons to remember the general 
with gratitude," cried the earl, with fervour — « but, doctor, 
do not forget my incognito : only call me George ; I ask 
no more.” 

The plan of Pendennyss was put in execution. Day 
after day he lingered in Nortiiamptonshire* until his prin* 
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ciples aiul cliaraoter had grawn upon the esteem of the 
Moseleys, in the manner Ire have mentioned. 

His frequent embarrassments were from the dread and 
shame of a detection. With Sir Hubert Nicholson he had 
a narrow escape ; and Mrs. Fitsgerald and Lord Henry 
Stapleton he of course avoided ; for, having gone so far, 
he was determined to persevere to the end. Egerton^ he 
thought, knew him, and he disliked his character and 
manners. 

When Chatterton appeared most attentive to Emily, the 
candour and good opinion of that young noNempn made 
the earl acquainted with his wishes and his situation. 
Pendennyss was too generous not to meet his rival on fair 
grounds. His cousin and the duke were requested to use 
their united influence secretly to obtain the desired statioiv, 
for the baron. The result is known, and Pendennyss 
trusted his secret to Chatterton : he took him to London, 
gave him in charge to Derwent, and returned to prosecute 
his own suit. His note from Bolton Castle was a rme, to 
conceal his character, as he knew the departure of the 
baronet's family to an hour, and had so timed his visit to 
the earl, as not to come in collision with the Moseleys. 

Indeed, my lord,’' ^ied the doctor to him one day, 
your scheme goes on swimmingly, and 1 am only afraid 
when your mistress discovers the imposition, you will find 
your rank producing a different effect from what you have 
apprehended.” 


CHAPTER XXL 

But l5r. Ives was mistaken. Had he seen the japarkling 
eyes and glowing cheeks of Miss Moseley, the smile of 
satisfaction and happiness which played on the usually 
thoughtful face of Mrs. Wilson, when the earl handed 
them into his own carriage, as they .left his house on the 
evening of the discovery, the doctor would have gladly 
acknowledged the failure of his prognostics. In truth, 
there was no possible event that, under the circurostaaces. 
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could have given both aunt aikia mece aucli heartfelt plefti* 
sure as the knowledge that BenVigh and the earl the 
same person. 

Pendennyss stood holding the door of the carriage in his 
hand, irresolute how to act, when Mrs. Wilson said, — 
Surely, my lord, you sup with us.” 

A thousand thanks, my dear madam, for the privi- 
lege,” cried the earl, as he sprang into the coach ; the 
door was closed and they drove off. 

After the explanations of this morning, my lord,” 
said Mrs. Wilson, willing to removed all doubts between 
him and Emily, and perhaps anxious to satisfy her own 
curiosity, it will be fastidious to conceal our desire to 
know more of your movements. How came your pocket- 
book in the possession of Mrs. Fitzgerald ? ” 

Mrs. Fitzgerald ! ” cried Pendennyss, in astonisor 
ment ; I lost the book in one of the rooms of the Lodge^ 
and supposed it had fallen into your hands, and betrayed 
my disguiscr by Emily's rejection of me, and your own 
altered Cye. Was I mistaken then in both ? ” 

Mrs. Wilson now, for the first time, explained their 
real grounds for refusing his offers, which, in the morning 
she had loosely mentioned as owing to a misapprehension 
of his just character, and recounted the manner of the book 
falling into the hands of Mrs. Fitzgerald. 

The^earl listened in amazement, and after musing with 
himself, exclaimed, — 

I remember taking it from my pocket to show Colonel 
Egerton some singular plants 1 had gathered, and think I 
first missed it when returning to the place where I had 
then laid it ; in some of the side pockets were letters from 
Marian, addressed to me properly ; and I naturally thought 
they had met your eye.” 

Mrs. Wilson and Emily immediately thought Egerton 
the real villain, who bad caused both themselves and Mrs. 
Fitzgerald so much uneasiness^ and the former mentioned 
her sttspietons to the earl. 

^^Nothihg rnerne probable^ dear madam/' cried and 
this explains to me his startling looks when we ftpit met^ 
and his evident dislike to my society* § 0 t lie must have 







Been my |ica» 0 B, liie carriage hid him from my 

aigiil'* • 

That Bgerton was the wretch, and, that through hk 


agency the pocket-book had been carried to the cottage, 
they all now agreed, and turned to more pleasant subjects. 
‘^•Master ! — here — master !*' said Peter Johnson, as he 


stood at a window of Mr. Benhuld’s room, sttrdng a gruel 
fur the old gentleman s supper, and stretching his neck, 
and straining his eyes, *to distinguish objects by the light 
of the lamps—*' I do think there is Mr. Denbigh, hand- 
ing Miss Emmy from a coach, covered with gold, and two 
footmen all diszened with pride like/' 

The spoon fell from the hands of Mr, Benfield, He 
rose briskly from his seat, and adjusting his dress, took tlie 
arm of the steward, and proceeded to the drawing-room. 
While these several inovemente were in operation, which 
consumed some time, the old bachelor relieved the tedium 


of Peter's impatience, by the following speech : — 

** Mr. Denbigh I — what, back ? — 1 thou^t he never 
could let that rascal Jolin shoot him and forSkkc Emmy 
after all;" here the old gentleman suddenly recollected 
Denbigh’s marriage ; " but now, Peter, it can do good 
either. — I remember, lhat when my friend, the Earl of 
Gosford " — and again he was checl;ed by the image of the 
card-table, and the viscountess, — but Peter," he said, 
with great warmth, " we can go down and see him not- 
withstanding." 

Mr. Denbigh ! ” exclaimed Sir Edward, in astonish^ 
mentj.when he saw the companion of his sister and child 
enter the drawing-room, you are welcome once more to 
your' old friends : your sudden reti cat from us gave us 
much pain ; but we suppose Lady Laura had too many 
attracHons to allow us to keep you any longer in Norfolk." 

The good baronet sighed, as he held out his hand to tlic 
man whom he had once hoped to receive as a son. 

" Neither Lady Laura, nor any oilier lady, my dear Sir 
Edward," cried the earl, as he took the baronet’a hand. 


^ drove me from you, but the frowns of your own fait 
daughter ; and here ^e is, ready to acknowledge her of- 
fence, and, I hope, to atone for it." 
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PRECikVTION. 


John, who knew of the refusal of his sister^ and was not 
1 little displeased with the cavalier treatment he had re- 
oeiTed ft Denbigh’s hands, felt Indignant at such improper 
l^ity in a married man, and approached with — 

Tour servant, Mr. Denbigh — I hope my Lady Laura 
is well.’^ 

PendennysB understood his look, and replied veiv 
gravely, — 

“ Your servant, Mr. John Moseley — my Lady Laura 
is, or certainly ought to be, very well, as she haa this mo 
znent gone to a rout, accompanied by j|ier husband.** 

The quick eye of John glanced from the earl to his 
aunt, to Emily ; a lurking smile was on all their features. 
The heightened colour of his sister, the flashing eyes of 
the young nobleman, the face of his aunt, all told him, 
that something uncommon was about to be explained ; and, 
yielding to his feelings, he caught the hand which Pen- 
dennyss extended to him, and cried, — 

Denbigh, I see — 1 feel — there is some unaccountable 
mistake — we are ** 

Brothers I ’* said the earl, emphatically, « Sir Edward 
—dear Lady Moseley, I throw myself on your mercy. I 
am an imposter: when your hospitality received me into 
your house, it is true, you admitted George Denbigh, but 
he is better known as the Earl of Pendennyss.” 

“ The Earl of Pendeniiyss ! ** exclaimed Lady Moseley, 
in a glow of delight, as she saw at once through some 
juvenile folly, a deception, w^hich promised both happiness 
and rank to one of her children ; is it possible, mv dear 
Charlotte, that this is your unknown friend ? ” 

** The very same. Anne,** replied the smiling widour, 
'*and guilty of a folly that, at all events, removes the dis- 
tance between us a little, % show'ing that he is sulject to 
the failings of mortality. But the masquerade is ended, 
and I hope you and Edward w'ill not only treat him as an 
earl, but receive him as a son.” 

** Most willingly — most willingly,” cried the hairnet, 
with great energy ; be he prince — peer — or bejgQgarr^ 
he is the preserver of my child, and as such, be is idwayi 
welcome." 
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The dW slowly ^ned, and the venerable badielor 
appeared <m ita threshold: 

P^ndentiyss, who had never forgotten the good will 
manifested to him by Mr. Benfield, met him with a look 
of pleasure, as he expressed his happiness at kedng him 
again and in London. 

never have forgotten your goodness in sending 
honest Peter such a distance from home, on the object of 
his visit. I now regret that a feeling of shame occasioned 
my answering your kindness so laconically — turning to 
Mrs. Wilson, he added, '' for a time, I knew not how to 
write a letter even, being afraid to sign my proper appel. 
lation, and ashamed to use my adopted.” 

** Mr. Denbigh, I am happy to see you. I did send 
Peter, it is true, to London, on a message to you— but it 
is all over now,” — the old man aighed — Peter, however, 
escaped the snares of this wicked place ; and if you are 
happy, I am content I remember when the earl of——” 

“ Pendennyss I ” exclaimed die other, “ inaposed on the 
hospitality of a worUiy man, under an assumed appellation 
in order to pry into the character of a lovely female, who 
was only too good for him, and who now is willing to forget 
his follies, and make him, not only the happiest of men, but 
the n^hew of Mr. Benfield.” 

During this speech, the countenance of Mr. Benfleld had 
manifested evident emotion : he looked from one to another 
until he saw Mrs. Wilson smiling near him. Pointing to 
the earl with his finger, he stood unable to speak, as she 
answered simply, — 

Lord Pendennyss.” 

And Emmy 'dear — wiU you— will you marry him ?' 
cried Mr. Benfleld, suppressing his feelings, to give utter- 
ance A this question. 

Emily felt for her uncle, and blushing deeply, with 
gireat il’ankness, she put her hand in Chat of the earl, who 
pressed it with rapture, again and again, to his lips. 

lir. Benfield sunk into a chair, and with a heart 
softened by emotion, hurst into tears. 

^ Peter,” he cried, struggling with his feelings, 1 am 
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no vr ready to depart in peaceful shall see .my darling 
Emmy happy, and to her care I shall commit yoiL** 

Emily, deeply affected with his bve, threw herself into 
his arms in a torrent ©f tears, and was removed from them 
by Pendcnnyss, in consideration for the feelings of both. 

Jane felt no emotions of envy for her sister s happiness j 
on the contrary, she rejoiced in common with the rest sf 
their friends in her brightening prospects, and they all took 
their seats at the supper table, as happy a group as was 
contained in the wide circle of the m^ropolis. A few more 
particulars served to explain the mystery sufficiently, until 
a more fitting opportunity made them acquainted with the 
whole of the earfs proceedings. 

My Lord Pendennyss," said Sir Edward, pouring out 
a glass of wine, and passing Ae bcttlc to his neighbour : — 

I drink your health — and happiness to yourself and my 
darling cluld.'^ 

The toast was drunk by all the family, and the earl 
replied to the compliments with his thanks and smiles, 
while Emily could only notice them with her blushes and 
tears. 

But this was an opportunity not to be lost by the honest 
steward, who, from affection and long services, liad been 
indulged in familiarities, exceeding any other of his master's 
establishment, lie very deliberately helped himself to a 
glass of wine, and drawing near the seat of the bzide-elect, 
with an humble reverence, commenced his speech as 
follows, — 

My dear Miss Emmy : — Here’s hoping you’ll live to 
be a comfort to your honoured father, apd your Konoured 
inotlior, and my dear honoured master, and yourself, and 
Madam Wilson." The steward paused to clear hia voice, 
and profited by the delay to cast his eye round the table 
to coilect the names; ''and Mr. John Moseley, and sweet 
Mrs. Moseley, and pretty Miss Jane ” (Peter had lived 
too long in the world to compliment one handsome womiui 
in the presence of another, without qualifying his speech a 
little,) "and Mr. Lord Denbigh — earl like, as they say 
he now is, and — Peter stopped a moment to defitoate, 
and then making another reverence, he put the glass to his 
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^ l^eibfe be had got half thixmg^ its contonti^ 
recobeet^ himself, and replenishing it ta the Mm, widi a 
smile^ acknowledging hts forgetfimieBB, eentiinied, ^ and 
the Rev. Mr. Francis Ives^ and the Rev, Mva. Francis 
Ives/' 

Here the unrestrainetl laugh of John interruptied him ; 
and considering with himself that he had included the 
whole family, he finished his bumper. Whether it Avas 
pleasure at bis own eloquence^, in venturing on bo long a 
speech, or the unusual alWwance that affected riie steward, 
he was evidently m%ch satisfied with himself, and 6tep[)ed 
back, behind bis master's chair, in great good humour. 

Emily, as she thanked hun noticed, a tear in the t‘ye of 
the old man, as he coticludcd hU oration, that would have 
excused a tliousand breaches ol tastidious ceremony^ But 
Pendennyss rose from his seat, and took him kindly by the 
hand, and returned his own thanks for his: good wishes. 

I owe you much good will, Mr. Johnson, for your two 
journeys in my behalf, and trust I never slmU forget the 
manner in w’hich you executed your last mission, in par- 
ticular, We are friends, I trust, for life." 

Thank you — thank your honour*s lordship," said the 
steward, almost unable* to utter ; ** I hope you may live 
long, to make dear little Miss Emmy as happy -—as I know 
she ought to be," 

But really, my lord,” cried John, observing that the 
steward’s affection for his Bistef had afiected her to tears, 
it was a singular circumstance, the meeting of the four 
passengers of the stage, so soon at your hotel." 

Moseley explained his meaning to the rest of the com- 
pany. 

^ot BO much BO as you imagine,’* »aid th» earl in 
reply : yourself and Johnson were in quest of me. Lord 
Henry Stapleton was under an engagement to meet me 
that evening at the hotel, as we were both going to his 
8iste];!a wedding — X having arranged tlie thing with him, 
by ' letter, previously ; and tlie General M'Carthy was 
also in search of me, on business relating to his uiece^ the 
Donna Julia. He had been to Annerdale House, and, 
through my servants, heard I was at an hotel. It waB die 
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first interview between us^ and not quite as amicaUe a (»ie 
as has since been had in Wales. ^ During my service in 
Bpain, 1 saw the Conde; but not the generaL The letter 
he gave me was from the Spanish ambassador, claiming a 
right to require Mrs.* Fitzgerald from our government, and 
deprecating my using an influence to counteract his exer- 
tions ” 

Which you refused/* said Emily, eagerly. 

Not refused,” answered the earl, smiling at her warmth, 
while he admired her friendly zeal, for it was unneces. 
sary : there is no such power vested in the ministry ; 
but I explicitly told the general, 1 would oppose any 
violent measures to restore her to her country and a con- 
vent. From the courts, I apprehended nothing for my 
fair friend.*' 

** Your honour — my lord/* said Peter, who had been 
listening with great attention, if 1 may presume just 
to ask two questions, without offence.** 

Say on, tmy good friend," said Pendennyas, with an 
encouraging smile. 

Only," continued the steward — hemming, to give 
proper utterance to his thoughts—'^ I wish to know whe- 
ther you staid in that same street, «after you left the hotel 
— for Mr. John Moseley and I had a slight difierence in 
opinion about it." 

The earl smiled, having caught the arch expression of 
John, and replied, — 

*^I believe I owe you an apology, Moseley, for my 
cavalier treatment; hut guilt makes us all cowards. I 
found you were ignorant of my inoognito, and 1 was 
equally ashamed to continue it, or to become the relator of 
my own folly. Indeed,*' he continued, smiling on Emily 
as he spoke, I thought your sister had pronounct'd the 
opinions of all reflecting people on my conduct. I went 
out of town, Johnson, at daybreak. What is the other 
query ? ** 

" Why„ my lord," said Peter, a little disappointed at 
finding his first surmise untrue, that outlandish tongue 
your honour used ■■■— *' 

Was Spanish, *’ cried the earL 
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« And not Greek, Peter,” said hia master, grarely. “ 1 
thought, from the wordlyou endeavonred to tepeat to me, 
that you had made a mistake. You need not be diaeon- 
certed, however, for 1 know several members of the parlia- 
ment of this reidm, who could not talk the Greek langua^ ; 
that is, fluently. So it can be no disgrace, to a serving 
man to be ignorant of it.” 

Somewhat consoled to find himself as well oflT as the re- 
presentatives of his country, Peter resumed his station in 
silence, when the carriages began to announce the return 
from the opera. 'She earl took his leave, and the party 
i-etired to rest. 

The thanksgivings of Emily that night, ere she laid her 
head on her pillow, were the purest offerings of mortal 
innocence. The prospect before her was unsullied by a 
cloud, and she poured out her heart in the fullest confi- 
dence of [)ious love and heartfelt gratitude. 

As early on the succeeding morning as good-breeding 
would allow, and much earlier than the hour^sanctioned by 
fashion, the carl and Lady Marian stopped in the carria||e 
of the latter, at the door of Sir Edward Moseley. Their 
reception was tlie most flattering that could be ofiered to 
people of their stamp ; •sincere, cordial, and, with a trifling 
exception in Lady Moseley, unfettered with any useless 
ceremonies. 

Emily felt lierself drawn to her new acquaintance, with 
a fondness, which doubtless grew out of her situation with 
her brother ; but which soon found reasons enough in the 
soft, lady-like, and sincere manners of Lady Marian, to 
justify her attachment on her own account. 

There was a very handsome suite of drawing-rooms in 
Sir Edward's house, and the communicating doors were 
carel^sly open. Curiosity to view the furniture, or some 
such trifling reason, induced the earl to find his way into 
the one adjoining that in which the family were seated. It 
was unquestionably a dread of being lost in a strange 
house, that induced him to whisper a request to the blush- 
ing Emily, to be his companion ; and, lastly, it must have 
been nothing but a knowledge that a vacant room was 
easier viewed than one filled with company, that prevented 
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any one fh)in following theoi* John amiled arcliiy at 
Grace, doubtless in approbatimi of fbe comfortable time his 
friend was likely to enjoy, in his masings on die tastr of 
their mother. How the door became shut^ we have ever 
been at a loss to imagine. 

The company without were too good-natured and well 
satisfied with each other to miss the absentees^ until the 
figure of the earl appeared at the re-opened door, 
beckoning, with a face of rapture, to Lady Moseley and 
Mrs. VVilson. Sir Edward next disappeared, then Jane, 
then Grace — then Marian ; until Jol^ began to think a 
tcte-a.tcte with Mr. Benfield was to be his morning's 
amusement. 

The lovely countenance of his wife, however, soon 
lelieved his ennui, and John’s curiosity was gratified by 
an order to prepare for his sister's wedding the following 
week. 

Emily might have blushed more than common during 
this interview^ but it is certain she did not smile less ; and 
the earl, Lady Marian assured Sir Edward, was so very 
different a creature from what he had recently been, that 
^.he could hardly think it was the same sombre gentleman, 
with whom she had passed the lasj few months in Wales 
and Westmoreland. 

A messenger was despatched for Dr. Ives, and their 
friends at B— , to be witnesses to the approaching nup- 
tials ; and Lady Moseley at length found an opportunity 
of indulging her taste for splendour on this joyful oc- 

Ciision. 

Money was no consideration ; and Mr. Benfield abso- 
lutely pined at the thought, that the great wealth of the 
earl put it out of his power to contribute, in any manner 
to the comfort of his Emmy. However, a fifteenth i^dicil 
was framed by the ingenuity of Peter and his master, and 
if it did not contain the name of George Denbigh, it did 
that of his cxpected second son, lioderick Benfield Denbigh, 
to the qualifying circumstance of twenty thousand pounds, 
as a bribe for the name. 

“ And a very pretty child, I dare say, it will be,” said 
the steward, as he placed the paper in its repository. 1 
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don't ktioir ihatl evdr naw^ your lionour, n couple that I 
thought would make a landaomer pair, like — except/* 
Peter's mind dwelt on hia own youthful form, coupled with 
the smiling graces of Patty Steele. 

Yes ! they are as handsome as they are good/* replied 
his master. 1 remember now, wheu our speaker took 
his third wife, the world said* that they were as pretty a 
couple as there was at Court. But my Emmy and the earl 
will be a much finer pair. Oh 1 Peter Johnson ; they are 
young, knd rich, and beloved ; but, after all, it avails but 
little if they be not good.'* 

“ Good ! " cried the steward in astonishment ; ** they 
are as good as angels/* 

The masters ideas of human excellence had sulFered a 
heavy blow, in the view of his viscountess, but he answered 
mildly, — 

As good as mankind can well be/* 


CHAPTER XXII 

• 

The warm weather had now commenced, and Sir Edward, 
unwiUing to he shut up in London, at a time the appear- 
ance of vegetation gave the country a new interest, and 
accustomed for many years of his life to devote an hoirr in 
his garden each morning, had taken a little ready funiished 
cottage a short ride from his residence, with the intention 
of frequenting it, until after the birthday. Thither thesi 
Pendennyss took his bride from the altar, and a few days 
were * passed by the newly married pair 'ht ^^lis little 
asylunW 

Doctor Ives, with Francis^ Clara/ and their mother, had 
obeyed the summons with an alacrity in proportion to 
the joy they felt on receiving it, and the former had 
the happiness of officiating on the occasion. It would 
have been easy for th wealth of the earl to procure a 
license to enable them to marry in the drawing-room ; 
the permissior was obtained, but neither Emily nor him- 
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■elf felt a wish to utter their vows in any oth^ spot 
than at the altar^ and in the houte of their Maker. 

If there was a single heart that felt the least enaetion 
of regret or uneasiness^ it was Lady Moseley^ who little 
relished the retirement of the cottage on so joyful an 
occasion ; but Pendemiyss silenced her objections by good- 
humouredly replying, — 

The Fates have been so kind to in giving me 
castles and seats, you ought to allow me, my dear Lacly 
Moseley, the only opportunity 1 shall probably ev^ have 
of enjoying love in a cottage." 

A few days, however, removed the uneasinesa of the 
good matron, who had the felicity, within the week, of 
seeing her daughter initiated mistress of Annerdale House. 

The morning of their return to this jioble mansion, the 
earl presented himself in St. James' Square, with the intel- 
ligence of their arrival, and smiling, as he bowed to Mrs. 
Wilson, he continued, — 

** And escort you, dear madam, to your new 
abode." 

Mrs. Wilson .started with surprise, and with a heart 
beating quick with emotion, she required an explanation of 
his words. 

“ Surely,* dearest Mrs, Wilson — more than aunt — my 
mother — you cannot mean, after having trained my Emily 
through infancy to maturity in the paths of duty, to 
desert her in the moment of her greatest trial. 1 am the 
pupil of your husband,” he continued, taking her hands in 
his own with reverence and affection ; we are the chil- 
dren of your joint care; and one home, as there is but 
one heart, must, in future, contain us.” 

Mrs. Wilson had wished for, but hardly dared to expect 
this invitation. It was now urged from the right (garter, 
and in a manner that was as sincere as it was gratifying. 
Unable to conceal her tears, the good widow pressed the hand 
of Pendennyss to her lips as she murmured out her thanks. 
Sir Edward was prepared also to lose his sister ; but, 
unwilling to relinquish the pleasure of her society, be 
urged her making a common residence between the two 
families. 
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. ** Pentlennjss hois spoken truth, my dear brother," cried 
■he, recovering her voic^ ** Emily is the child of my care 
lOld my love 7 - the two wngs 1 love beat in this world, 
are now nnited— but/' she added, pressing Lady Moseley 
to her bosom, my heart is large enough for you all ; you 
are of my blood, and my gratitude for your afTeclioii is 
boundless. There shall V but one large family of us, 
and although our duties may separate us for a time, we 
shall, I trust, e#r meet in tenderness and love, though witli 
George and Emily 1 will take up my abode." 

* 1 hope your house in Northamptonshire is not to be 
vacant always/* saitf Lady Moseley to the earl, anxiously. 

I have no house there, ray dear madam," he replied ; 
<^when 1 thought myself about to succeed in my suit 
before, 1 directed a lawyer at Bath, where Sir William 
Harris resided most of his time, to endeavour to purchase 
the deanery, whenever a good opportunity offered : — in 
my discomtiture/’ he added, smiling, I forgot to counter- 
mand the order, and he pui chased it immediately On its 
being advertised. For a short time it was au incumbrance 
to me, but it is now applied to its original purpose. It is 
the sole property of the Countess of Pendenny8B,and I doubt 
not you will see it often, and agreeably tenanted.” 

Tins intelligence gate great satisfaction to his friends, 
and the expected summer restored to even Jane a gleam of 
her former pleasure. 

If there be bliss in this life, approaching in any degree 
to the happiness of the blessed, it is the fruition of long 
and ardent love, where youth, innocence, piety, and family 
concord, smile upon the union. And all these Were united 
in the case of tlie new>marricd pair ; — but happiness in 
this world cannot, or does not, in any situation, exist 
without alloy. 

Tlie peace of mind and fortitude of Emily were fated to 
receive a blow, as unlooked for to herself, as it was unex- 
pected to the world. Bonaparte appeared in France, and 
Europe became in motion. 

From* the moment the earl heard the intelligence, his 
own course was decided. His regiment was the pride of 
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the ariDy, and that it \vould be ordered to join the dake^ 
he did not entertain a doubt. ^ 

{Imily was therefore^ in some little measure, prepared 
for the blow. It is at such momenta, as our own Beta, or 
events affecting us, get to be without our control, that faith 
in the justice and benevolence pf God is the most service- 
able to the Christian. When others s()end their time in 
useless regrets, he is piously resigned ; it t^en so happens, 
that when others mourn, he can rejoice. * 

'J’he sound of the bugle, wildly winding its notes, broke 
on the stillness of the morning, in the little village in which 
was situated the cottage tenanted by Sir Edward Moseley. 
Almost concealed by the shrubbery which surrounded its 
piazza, stood the forms of the Countess of Pendennyss, and 
her sister Lady Marian, watching eagerly the appearance 
sf those whose approach was thus announced. 

Tile carriage of the ladies, with its idle attendants, were 
in waiting at a short distance, and the pale face, but 
composed resignation of its mistress, indicated a struggle 
between conflicting duties. 

File after file, of heavy horse, passed them in military 
pom}), and the wistful gaze of the two females had scanned 
them in vain for the well-known, much-beloved counte- 
nance, of the leader. At length a single horseman 
;tpproached them, riding deliberately and musing; their 
forms met his eye, and in an instant Emily was pressed to 
the bosom of her husband. 

*Mt is the doom of a soldier," said the earl, dashing a 
tear from his eye ; I had hoped that the peace of the 
world would not again be assailed for years and that am- 
bition and jeaVoitsy would yield a r ^spitt* to our bloo^ly 
profession ; but cheer up, my love — hope f jr the best — 
your trust is not in the things of this 1 '<• and your 
happiness is without the power of man.*’ 

“ Ah ! Pehdennyss — my husband," sobbed Emily, 
sinking on his bosom, take with you my prayers — my 
love — every thing that can console you — every thing that 
may profit you. 1 will not tell you to be careful of your 
life ; your duty teach^ you that : as a soldier, expose it ; 
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a husbaody guard it ; and return to me as you leava mOj 
a loveri tJie dearest of mei^ and a Christum.” 

Unwilling to prolong the pain of parting, the earl gave 
hia wife a last embrace, held Marian afPectiouately to hia 
bosom, and, mounting his horse, was out of sight in an 
instant. • 

Within a few days of the departure of Pendennyss,Chat- 
terton was surprised at the entrance of his mother and Ca- 
therine. His reception of them was that of a re8|)ectful 
child, and his wife exerted herself to be kind to connections 
she could not love, i^ order to give ideasure to a husband 
she adored. Their tale was soon told. Lord ,^and Lady 
Herriefield were separated^ and the dowager, alive to the 
dangers of a young woman in Catherine's situation, and 
without a single principle on which to rest the assurance ot 
her blameless conduct in future, had brotight her to Eng- 
land, in order to keep off disgrace, by residing witli her 
child herself. 

There was nothing in his wife to answer the expectations 
with wliich Lord Herriefield married. She had beauty, 
but with that, be was already sated ; her simidicity, which, 
by having her attention drawn elsewhere, liad at first 
charmed him, was succeeded by the knowing conduct of a 
determined follower of Uie fashions, and a decided woman 
of the world. 

It had never struck the viscount as impossible, that an 
unless and innocent girl would fall in love with his faded 
and bilious face, but the moment Catherine betrayed tbearts 
of a manager he saw at once the artifice that had been 
practised ; of course, he ceased to love her. 

Men are fiattcred, for a season, with notice that has been 
unsought, but it never fails to injure the woman who prac- 
tises it4n the opinion of the other sex, in time. Without a 
single fechng in common, without a regard to any thing but 
self, in either husband or wife, it could not but happen that 
a separation must follow, or their days be spent in wrang- 
ling and misery — Catherine willingly left her husband, her 
husband more willingly got rid of her. 

During all these movements, the dowager had a difficult 
game to play. It was unbecoming her to encQUja|ge the 

B B 2 
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strife^ and it was against her wishes to suppress ft ; she 
therefore moralised with the feer, and frowned upon her 
daughter. 

The viscount, listened to her truisms, with the attention 
of a boy, who is told by a drunken father how wicked it is 
to love liquor, and heeded ^lem about as mirch ; while 
Kate, mistress, at all events, of two thousand a year, minded 
her mother's frowns as little as she regarded her smiles ; 
both were indifferent to her. 

A few days after the ladies left Lisbon, the viscount pro- 
ceeded to Italy, in company with tVe repudiated wife of a 
British naval officer; and if Kate was not guilty of an of- 
fence of equal magnitude, it was more owing to her mother's 
present vigilance, than to her previous care. 

The presence of Mrs.Wilson was a great source of con- 
solation to Emily in the absence of her husband ; and as 
their longer abode in town was useless, the countess, declin- 
ing to be presented without the earl, the whole family de- 
cided upotj a return into Northamptonshire. 

The deanery had been furnished by order of Pendennyss, 
immediately on his marriage ; and its mistress hastened 
to take possession of her new dwelling. The amusement 
and occupation of this movement, the planning of little 
improvements, her various duties under her increased re- 
Bpoiisibilities, kept Emily from dwelling unduly upon the 
danger of her husband. She sought out amTongst the first 
objects of her bounty, the venerable peasant, whose loss 
liad been formerly supplied by Pendennyss, on liis first 

visit to B , after the death of his father: There might 

not have been the usual discrimination and temporal useful- 
ness in this instance which generally accompanied her 
benevolent acts; but it was associated with the image of 
Jier husband, and it could excite no surprise in Mrf. Wilson, 
although it did in Marian, to see her sister, driving two or 
three times a week, to relieve the necessities of a man who 
appearetl actually to be ih watit of nothing. 

Sir Edward was again amongst those he loved, and his 
Hospitable board was once more surrounded with the faces 
of his friends and neighbours. The good-natured Mr. 
Haughton was always a welcome guest at the hall, and met. 
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Mil alter tlieir return, the collected family of the baronet, 
at a dinner given by the la|ter to hia children, and one or 
tin^o of his most intimate neighbour,*;. 

My l^dy Pendennyss/* cried Mr. Haughton, in the 
course of the afternoon, 1 have news from the eari, 
which I know it will do you* heart good to hear.” 

Emily smiled at the prospect of hearing, in any manner, 
of her husband, although she internally questioned the 
probability of Mr. Haugliton's knowing any thing of 
his movements, of which her daily letters did not apprise 
' her. ^ 

“ Will you favour me with the particulars of your intel- 
ligence, sir ? ” said the countess. 

He has arrived safe with his regiment near Brussels ; 
1 heard it from a neighbour’s son who saw him enter 
the house occupied by Wellington, while he was stand- 
ing in the crowd without, waiting to get a peep at the 
<luke.” 

Oh! *' said Mrs. Wilson, with a laugh^ Emily 
knew that ten days ago ; could your friend tell us any thing 
of Bonaparte, we are much interested in his movements 
just now.'* 

Mr. Ilaugbton, a good ^leal mortified to find his news 
stale, mused a moment us if in iloubt to proceed or not ; 
but liking of all things to act the port of a newspaper, he 
continued — 

Nothing more than you see in the prints ; but 1 
suppose your ladyship has heard about Captain Jarvis too ? ” 

“ Why, no,” said Emily, laughing, “ the movements of 
Captain Jarvis are not quite as interesting to me as those 
* of Lord Pendennyss has tlte duke made him an aide>* 
de-camp ? ” 

Oh 4 no,’* cried the other, exulting at his having some- 
thing new : as soon as he heard of the return of Boney, 
he tlirew up bis commission and got married.** 

Mairi^ f ” cried John; not to Miss Harris, surely.” 

** No, to a silly girl he met in Cornwall, who was fool 
^enough to be caught with his gold lace. He married one 
day, and the next told his disconsolate wife, and panic-struck 
uio^er, that the honour of the Jarvis s must sleep, until the 
B B 3 
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supporters of the name became sufficient^ numeitmf to Hsk 
them In the field of battle.” h 

** And bow did Mrs. Jarvis, and Sir Time's lady relish 
the news? ** inquired John^ expecting something ridiculous. 

Not at all/* rejoined Mr. Haughton i the former 
sobbed, and said, she had only fnarried him for his bravery 
and red coat, and the hdi/ exdaimed against the deatmetiou 
of his budding honours.** 

"How did it terminate?** asked Mrs. Wilson. 

" Why, it seems while they were quarrelling about it, 
the war office cut the matter short bp accepting his resign 
nation. I suppose the commander in chief had learned 
his character ; but the matter was warmly contested: they 
even drove the captain to a declaration of his principles.** 

"And what kind of ones might they have been, Haugh 
ton ? ** said Sir Edward, dryly. 

" Republican." 

"Republican !** exclaimed two or three in surprise. 

" Yes, liberty and equality, he contended, were his idols, 
and he could not find it in .his heart to fight against Boi.a* 
parte.” 

"A somewhat singular conclusion/* said Mr. Benfleld, 
musing. " I remember when I cat in the house, there waa 
a party who were fond of the cry of this said liberty ; but 
when they got the power, they did not seem to me to suffer 
people to go more at large than they went before — but I 
suppose tliey were diffident of telling the world their minds, 
after they were put in such responsible stations, for fear of 
the efffect of example.** 

" Most people like liberty as servants, but not aa mas- 
ters, uncle/* cried John, with a sneer. 

" Captain Jarvis, it seems, liked it as a preservative 
against danger,” continued Mr. Haughton ; " to avoid 
ridicule in his new neighbourhood, he has consent^ to his 
father's wishes, and turned merchant in the dty again.” 

" Where I sincerely hope he will remain,” cried John, 
who, since the accident of the arbour, could not tolerate the 
unfortunate yottrii. 

" Amen P said Ef&ily, in an under tone, heard ohly by 
her brother. 
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JBiit Sir Timo — whut has become of Sir Time — the 
good, honest merchant ? "Iisked John* 

He has dropt.the title^ insists on being called plain Mr. 
Jarvis, and lives entirely in Cornwall. His hopefnl son- 
in-law has gone with his regiment to Flanders, and Lady 
Kgcnlon, being nnahle to live without her father’s assislanec, 
is obliged to hide her consequence in the west also.” 

The subject became now disagreeable to Lady Moseley, 
and it was changed* Such conversations made Jane more 
reserved and dissatisfied than ever* She had no one re- 
spectable excuse to gffer for her partiality to her former 
lover ; and when lier conscience told her the mortifying 
fact, was apt to think that others remembered it too. 

Tlie letters from the Continent now teemed widi prepar- 
ations for the approaching contest, and the apprehensions 
of our heroine and her friends increased, in proportion to 
the nearness of the struggle, on which Imhg not only the 
fates of thousands of individuals, but of adverse princes, 
an<l mighty empires. In this confusion of j^terests, and 
of jarring of passions, there were offered prayers almost 
hourly, for the ^safety of Pendennyss, which were as pure, 
and ardent as the love which prompted them* 


CHAPTER XXIH. 

Napoleon had commenced those daring and rapid move- 
ments, which for a time threw the peace of the world into 
the scale of fortune, and which nothing but the interposi- 
tion qf a ruling Providence could from their 

threatened success. As the th dragoons wheeled into 

a field already deluged with English blood, on the heights 
of Quatre Bras, the eye of its gallant colonel saw a 
friendly battalion falling beneath the sabres of the 
enemy^s cuirassiers* The word was passed, the column 
opens, the sounds of the quivering bugle were heard for a 
moment, above the roar of the cannon and tlie shouts of 
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th« combatants ; the charge^ sweeping like a whiiiwtnd, 
fell heavily on those treacherous r Frenchmen, who to-day 
had ^worn fidelity to Louis, and to-njorrow intended 
lifting their hands in allegiance to his rival. 

Spare my life, in mercy," cried an officer, already 
dreadfully wounded, who stood shrinking from the im- 
pending blow of an enraged Frenchman. An English 
dragoon dashed at the cuirassier, and with one blow 
severed his arm from his body. 

Thank God,’" sighed the wounded officer, sinking 
beneath the horse’s feet. , * 

His rescuer threw himself from the saddle, and raising 
the fallen man, inquired into his wounds* It was Pen- 
dennyss, and it was Kgerion. The wounded man groaned 
aloud, as he saw the face of him who had averted the 
fatal blow ; but it was not the hour for explanations or 
confessions, other than those with which the dying sol. 
diera endeavoured to make their tardy peace with their 
God. 

Sir Henry was given in charge to two slightly woundod 
British soldiers, and the earl remounted ; the scattered 
troops were rallied at the sound of the trumpet, aad again 
and again, led by their dauntless (v>lonel, were seen in the 
thickest of the fray, with sabres drenched in blood, and 
voices hoarse with the shouts of victory. 

The period between the battles of Quatre Bras and 
Waterloo was a trying one to the discipline and courage 
of the British array. The discomfited Prussians on their 
flank had been routed and compelled to retire, and in their 
front was an enemy, brave, skilful, and victorious, led by 
the greatest captain of,the age. The prudent commander 
of the English forces fell back with dignity and rductanoe 
to the field of Waterloo ; here the mighty struggle i^as to 
terminate, and the eye of every experienced soldier looked 
on those eminences as on the future graves for thousands. 

During this solemn interval of comparative inactivity, 
the mind of Pendeunyss dwelt on the affbetion, the inno- 
cence, the beauty and worth of his Emily, until the curd- 
ling blood, as he thought on her lot, should his life be the 
purchase of the coming victory, warned him to quit the 
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gloomy subject, for the consolations of that relio^ion which 
^Id only yield him ^he solace his woundeil feelings 
required. In his former campaigns, the earl had been 
sensible of the mighty changes of deatl^ and had ever kept 
in view the preparations necessary to meet it with hope 
and joy ; but the world clung around him now, in the 
best affections of his nature, and it was only as he could 
picture the happy reunion with his Emily in a future 
life, that he could look on a separation in this without 
despair. 

The vicinfiy of «hc enemy admitted of no relaxation in 
the strictest watchfulness in the British lines ; and the 
comfortless night of the 17 th was passed by the earl and 
his lieutenant-colonel, George 1>< nbigh, on the same cloak, 
and under the open canopy of Heaven. 

As the opening cannon of the enemy gave the signal for 
the commencing conflict, Peiulennyss mounted his charger 
with a last thought on liis distant wife. With a mighty 
struggle he tore her as it were from his bo'^m, and gave 
the remainder of the day to duty. 

Who has not heard of the events of that fearful hour, on 
which the fate of Europe hung as it were suspended in a 
scale ? On oue side Bir[iported by the eflbrts of desperate 
resolution, guided by the most cnnsuminaie art ; and on 
the other defended by a discipline and enduring courage, 
almost without a parallel. 

The indefatigable Blucher arrived, and the star of Na- 
poleon sunk. 

Pendennyss threw himself from his horse, on the night 
of the 18th of June, as he ga\e way by order.^;, in the pur- 
suit, to tlie fresher battalions of the Prussians, with the 
languor that follows unusual excitement, and mental 
thanHsgivings that his bloody work was at length ended. 
The image of his Emily again broke over the sterner feel- 
ings of the battle, like the first glimmerings of light, which 
succeed the awful darkness of the eclipse of the sun ; and 
he again breathed freely in the consciousness of the happi- 
ness which would await his speedy return. 

** I am sent for the colonel of the th dragoomS,'* 

said a courier in broken English to a soldier, near where^ 
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the earl lay ou the ground, waiting the preparations of hit 
attendant*;; have 1 found tlf; right legimeut, my 
friend ? ’* 

** To he sure ytpi have,*' answered the man, without 
looking up from his toil on his favourite animal ; you 
might have tracked us by the dead Frenchmen, I should 
think. So you want my lord, my lad, do you ? do we 
move again to-night ? *' suspending his labour for a moment 
in expectation of a reply, 

“ Not to my knowledge,’* rejoined the courier, my 
message is to your colonel, ftom a dyirv; man? Will you 
point out his station ? 

'J'he soldier complied, the message was soon delivered^ 
and Peridcnnyss prepared to obey its summons immediately. 
Preceded by the iriesseuger as a guide, and followed by 
llarmer, the earl retraced his steps over that ground on 
which he had but a few hours before been engaged ia the 
deadly strife of man to man, hand to hand. 

How differcipt is die contemplation of a field of battle 
during and after the conflict J The excitement, suspended 
success, shouts, uproar, and confusion of the former, pre- 
vent any contemplation of the nicer parts of this confused 
mass of movements, charges and retseats ; or if a brilliant 
advance is made, a masterly retreat effected, the iroagina* 
tion is chained by the splendour and glory of the act, 
without resting for a moment on the sacrifice of individual 
happiness witli whieh it is purchased. A battle ground 
from which the whirlwind of the combat has passed, pre- 
sents a different sight ; it offers tlie very coiisummatiou of 
human misery. 

There may occasionally be an individual, who, from 
station, distempered mind, or the encouragement of Gbi<* 
merical ideas of glory, quits the theatre of life with atdoaat 
the appearance of pleasure in his triumphs. If sueh there 
be in reality, if this rapture of departing glory be any thing 
more than the deception of a distempered excitein^t, 
the subject of its exhibition is to be greatly pitied. 

To the Christian, dying in peace with both God and 
man, can it alone be teded in the eye of reason^ to pom 
out his existence^ wkh a smile on his quivering lip^ 
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And thd warrior, who falk in tie very arms of victory, 
after passing a life deiloted to the world ; even if he sees 
kingdoms hang suspended cn his success, may smile, in- 
deed may utter senttmento fhll of loyalty and zeal, may 
be the admiration of the world, and what is his reward? 
a deathless name, and on existence of misery, which knows 
no termination. 

Christianity alone can make us good soldiers in any 
cause, for he who knows hdw to live, is always the least 
afraid to die. 

Pendennyss jand his companions pushed their way over 
the ground occupied before the battle by the enemy» 
descended into, and through that little valley, in which yet 
lay, in undistinguished confusion, masses of the dead and 
dying of either aide ; and again over the ridge, on which 
could be marked the situation of those gallant squares 
which had so long resisted the efforts of the horse and 
artillery, by the groups of bodies, fallen where they had 
bravely sto^, until even the callous Harmer, sickened with g 
the sight of a waste of life, that he had but a few hours 
before exultingly contributed to increase. 

Appeals to their feelings as they rode through the field 
had been frequent, and their progress was much retarded 
by attempts to contribute to the ease of a wounded or a 
dying man : but as the courier constantly urged speed, as 
the only means of securing the object of their ride, these 
halts were reluctantly abandoned. 

It was ten o'clock before they reached the farm house, 
where, in the midst of hundreds of his countrymen, lay the 
former lover of Jane. 

As the subject of liis confession must be anticipated by 
the reader, we will give a short relation of his life, and 
of tkose acts whidh more ma^rially affect our history. 

Henry Egerton had been turned early on the worl^ 
like hundreds of his countrymen, without any principle to 
counteract the arts of infidelity, or resist the temptations 
of life. His father held a situation under government, and 
was devoted to his rise in the diplomatic line. Hit 
mother was a wqman of fashion, who lived for effect and 
idle competition with her »^et«rs in weakness and foSiy. 
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All he learnt in his father's house was selfishness^ fr«»ni 
the example of one, and a love of h gh life and its extra- 
vagance from the other. 

He entered the army young, and from choice. The 
splendour and reputation of the service caught his fancy ; 
and^ by pride and constitution, he was indifferent to perso- 
nal danger. Yet he loved London and its amusements 
better than glory ; and the money of his uncle, Sir Edgar, 
whose heir ho was reputed to be; raised him to the rank of 
lieutenant-colonel, without his spending an hour in the 
field. 

Egerton had some abilities, and a good deal of ardour 
of temperament, by nature. The former, from indulgence 
and example, degenerated into acquiring the art to please 
in mixed society ; and the latter, from want of employ- 
ment, expended itself at the card-table. 

The association between the vices is intimate. There 
really appears to be a kind of modesty in sin, that makes 
it ashamed of g^od company. If we are unable to recon- 
cile a favourite propensity to our principles, we are apt 
to abandon the unpleasant restraint on our actions,' rather 
than admit the incongruous mixture. Freed entirely 
from the fetters of our morals, what ir there that our vices 
will not prompt us to commit ? Egerton, like thousands 
of others, went on from step to step, until he found himself 
in the world, free to follow all his inclinations, so he vio- 
lated none of the decencies of life. 

When in Spain, in his only campaign, he was accident- 
ally, as has been mentioned, thrown in the way of the 
Donna Julia, and brought her off the ground, under the 
influence of natural sympathy and national feeling ; a kind 
of merit that makes vice only more dangerous, by making 
it sometimes amiable. He had not seen his dependent 
long, before her beauty, situation, and his passions, decided 
him to effect her ruin. 

This was an occupation, that his flgure, manners, and 
propensities had made him an adept in, and nothing was 
farther from liis thovtghts than the commission of any other 
than the crime, that, according to his code.* a gentleman 
might be guilty of with impunity. 
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It is, however, the misfortune of wn, that from being 
our slave, it becomy a tyrant, and EgcTton attempted 
what in other countriea, and where the laws ruled, might 
have cost him his life. 

The conjecture of Pendennyss was true. He saw the 
face of the officer who interposed between him and his vil- 
lanous attempt, but was hid himself from view. He aimed 
not at his life, but at his own escape. Happily hia first 
shot succeeded, for the earl would have been sacrificed, to 
preserve the character of a man of honour ; though no one 
was more regarclkss of the estimation he was held in by the 
virtuous than Colonel Egertoii. 

In pursuance of his plans on Mrs. Fitzgerald, the colonel 
had sedulously avoided admitting any of his companions 
into the secret of his having a female in his care. 

When he left the array to return home, he remained until 
a movement of the troops to a distant part of ibc country 
enabled him to effect his own purposes, without incurring 
their ridicule ; and when he found hipiself obliged to 
abandon his vehicle, for a refuge in tlie wooils, the fear of 
detection made birr) alter his course, and under the pretence 
of wishing to be in a battle about to be fought, he secretly 
rejoined the array, ai^ the gallantry of Colonel Kgerton was 
mentioned iu the next despatches. 

Sir Herbert Nicholson commanded the advanced guard, 
at which the earl arrived with the Donna Julia ; and, like 
every other brave man (unless guilty himself), was indig- 
nant at the villany of the fugitive. I'be confusion and 
enormities, daily practised in the theatre of the war, pre- 
vented any close inquiries into the subject, and circum. 
stances had so enveloped Egerton in mystery, that nothing 
hilt an interview with the lady herself was likely to expose 
him. 

With Sir Herbert Nicholson he had been in habits of in- 
timacy, and on that gentleman’s alluding in a conversation 
in the barracks at F—— to the lady brought into his quar- 
ters before Lisbon, he accidentally omitted mentioning the 
name of her rescuer. Egerton- had never before heard the 
transaction spoken of, and as he had of course never men- 
tioned die subject himself, was ignorant who had interftred 
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between him and his views^ and also of the faJUs of Donna 
Julia ; indeed, he thought it proba^ that it had not much 
improved by a change of guardians. 

In coming into Northamptonshire he had several views; 
he wanted a temporary retreat from his creditors* Jarvis 
bad an infant fondness for play, without an adequate skill, 
and the money of the young ladies, in his necessities was 
becoming of importance ; but the daughters of Sir Edward 
Moseley were of a description more suited to bis taste, and 
their portions were as ample as the others : he had become 
in some degree attached to Jane, and as her imprudene pa- 
rents, satisfied witli liis possessing the exterior and requisite 
recoimnendations of a gentleman, admitted his visits fieely, 
he determined to make her his wife. 

When he met Denbigh the first time, he saw that chance 
had tiirown him in the way of a man who might hold Iiis 
character in his power. He had never seen liim as Pen- 
deiinyss, ami, it will be remembered, was ignorant of the 
name of Ju1ia\ friend : he now learnt for the first time, 
‘ that it was Denbigh. Uneasy at he knew not what, fearful 
of some exposure, he knew not how, when Sir Herbert 
alluded to the occurrence with a view' to rebut the charge, if 
Denbigh should choose to make oqe, and with the near- 
sightedness of guilt, he pretended to know the occurrence, 
ami under the promise of secrecy, mentioned that the name 
of the officer was Denbigh. He had noticed Denbigh avoid- 
ing Sir Herbert at the ball, and judging others from himself, 
thought it w'as a wish to avoid any allusions to the lady 
he had brought into the other's quarters that induced the 
measure ; for he was in hopes that if Denbigh were not 
as guilty us himself, lie was sufficiently so to wish to keep the 
transaction from the eyes of Emily. He was, however, 
prepared for an explosion or an alliance with him, W'be^ijthe 
sudden departure of Sir Herbert removed the danger of a 
collision. Believing at last they were to be brothers-in- 
law, and mistaking the earl for his cousin, whose name he 
bore, Egerton became reconciled to the association ; while 
Pendennyss, having in his absence heard, on inquiring, some 
of the vices of the colonel, was debating with himself, whe- 
ther he should expose them to Sir Edward or not* 
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It was in their occasional interchange of civilities that 
Pendennyss placed his pocket-book upon a tabic, while he 
exhibited the plants to the colonel ; the figure of Emily 
passing the window drew him from the room, and Egerton 
htTing ended his examination, observing the book, put it 
in his own pocket, to return it to its owner when they 
next met 

The situation, name, and history of Mrs. Fitzgerald 
were never mentioned by the Moseleys in public ; but tfane^ 
in the confidence of her affecttoris, had told the lover who 
the inmate of the (y>ttage was ; the idea of her being kept 
there by Denbigh immediately occurred to him, and al- 
though he was surprised at the audacity of the thing, h 
was determined to profit by the occasion. 

To pay this visit, he staid away from the excursion on 
the water, as Pendennyss had done to avoid hfs friend Lord 
Henry Stapleton. An excuse of business which served for 
his apology, kept the colonel from seeing Denbigh to return 
the book, until after his visit to the cottage. ^ His rhapsody 
of love, and offers to desert his intended wife, were nothing 
but the common-place talk of his purposes ; and his pre- 
sumption in alluding to bis situation with Miss Moseley, 
proceeded from his impressions as to Julia’s real character. 
In the struggle for the bell, the pocket-book of Denbigh 
accidentally fell from his coat, and the retreat of the colo- 
nel was too precipitate to enable him to recover it. 

Mrs. Fitzgerald was too much alarmed to distinguish 
nicely, and Egerton proceeded to the ball room with the 
indifference of a hardened offender. Wlien the arrival of 
Miss Jarvis, to whom he had committed himself, prompted 
him to a speedy declaration, and the unlucky conversation 
of Mr Holt brought about a probable detection of his gam. 
ing f^pensities, the colonel determined to get ri^l of bis 
awkward situation, and his debts, by a coup-de-main. He 
accordingly eloped with Miss Jarvis. 

Wliat portion of the foregoing narrative made the dying 
confession of Egerton to the man he had so lately dis- 
covered to be the Earl of Pendennyss, the reader can easily 
imagine. 
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CHAPTER ^XIV. 

The harvest had been gathered^ and the beautiful vales of 
Fendennyss were shooting forth a second crop of verdure. 
The husbandman was turning his prudent forethought to 
the promises of the coming year, while the castle itself ex- 
hibited to the gaze of the wondering peasant, a sight of 
cheerfulness and animaticui, which had not been seen in it 
since the days of tlie good duke. Its numerous windows were 
opened to tlie light of the sun, its halls teemed with the 
faces of its happy inmates. Servants, in vaiious liveries, 
were seen gliding through its magnificent apartments, and 
multiplied passages. Horses, grooms, and carriages, with 
varied costumes and different armorial bearings, crowded 
its spacious stables and offices. Every thing spoke society, 
splendour, and activity without ; every thing denoted order, 
propriety, and happiness, within. 

In a long range of spacious apartments were grouped, 
in the pursuit‘\)f their morning employments, or in arrangii g 
their duties and pleasures of the day, the guests and owners 
of the princely abode. 

In one room was Jolin Moseley, carefully examining the 
properties of some flints, which were submitted to his ex- 
nminatlon by his attending servant ; while Grace, sitting 
at liis side, playfully snatches the stones from his hand, as 
she crie^ half reproachfully — half tenderly — 

You must not devote yourself to your gun so inces. 
sautly, Moseley ; it is cruel to kill inodbnsive birds for 
your amusement only." 

Ask Emily's cook, and Mr. Hawton^s appetite/* said 
John, coolly extending his hand towards her for the flint, 
whetlier no one is gratified but myself. I tell you, Grace, 
I seldom fire in vain." 

That only makes the matter worse ; the slaughter you 
commit is dreadful.’* 

Oh ! cried John, with a laugh, the ci-devant Cap- 
tain Jarvis is a sportsman to your mind. He would shoot 
a month without moving a feather — he was a great friend 
to/’ throwing an arch look to his solitary sister, who sat on 
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tf tofa at a distance pending a book^ Janets feathered 
songsters.*' 

But now, Moseley/* said Grace, yielding the flirv(8, but 
gently retaining the hand that took them ; Pendennyss 
Hinl Chatterton intend driving their wives, like good hus- 
bands, to see the beautiful waterfall in the mountains ; and 
what am I to do this long tedious morning? " 

John stole an inquiring glance, to see if his wife waa 
very anxious to join the party — cast one look of regret 
on a beautiful agate tliat he had selected, and inquired — 
Do you wish to very much, Mrs. Moseley ? ** 
Indeed — indeed, I do/* said the other, •eagerly^ 
Mf 

« If what?*' 

“ You will drive me,** continued she, with a check 
slightly tinged with colour. 

^rell, then/* answered John, with deliberation, and 
regarding his wife with affection, I will go — on one 
condition/* 

Name it 1 *' cried Grace, with still increasing colour. 

** That you will not expose your health again, in going 
to the church on a Sunday, if it rains." 

The carriage is so close, Moseley," answered Grace, 
with a paler cheek than before, and eyes fixed on the car- 
pet, it is impossible 1 can take cold : you see the earl and 
countess, and aunt Wilson, never miss public worship when 
possibly within their power/* 

The earl goes with his wife ; but what becomes of 
poor me at such times/' said John, taking her hand, and 
pressing it kindly. I like to hear a good sermon, but 
not in bad weather. You must consent to oblige me, who 
only lij^e in your presence.” 

Grace smiled faintly as John, pursuing the point, said, — 
AVTiat do you say to my condition ? '* 

Well, then, if you wish,** replied Grace, without the 
look of gaiety her hopes had first inspired, I will not go 
if it rain/* 

John ordered his phaeton, and his wife went to her room 
to prepare for the trip, and to regret her own resolution. 

In the recess of a window, in which bloomed a profusion 
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of exotics stood the figure of Lady Marian Denbigh^ play 
ing with a half-blown rose of the richest colours ; and be- 
fore Ijpr, leaning against the angle of the wall, stood her 
kinsman, the Duke of Derwent. 

You heard the plan at the breakfast table,” said his 
Gtace, — to visit the little falls in the hills. But I suppose 
you have seen them too often to undergo the fatigue ? ** 

Oh no ? I love that ride dearly, and should wish to 
accompany the countess in her first visit to it. 1 had half 
a mind to ask George to take me in his phaeton.” 

My curricle would be honoured with the presence of 
Lady Marian Denbigh,” cried the duke with animation, 
if she would accept me for her k^^pht on the occasion,” 
Marian bowed an assent, in evi ^ satisfaction, as the 
duke proceeded, — 

But if you take me as your knight, I should wear your 
ladysliif/s colours ; ” and he held out his hand towards the 
budding rose. Lady Marian hesitated a moment — looked 
out at tile prospect — up at the wall — turned, and won- 
dered where her brother was ; and still finding the hand 
of the duke extended, while his eye rested on her in admir- 
ation, she gave him the boon, with a cheek that vied with 
the richest tints of the flower. They separated to prepare, 
and it was on their return from the falls that the duke 
seemed uncommonly gay and amusing, and the lady silent 
with her longue, though her eyes danced in every direction, 
but towards her cousin. 

** Really, my dear Lady Moseley,” said the dowager, as 
seated by the side of her companion, her eyes roved over 
the magnificence within, and widely extended domains 
without’ — Emily is well established, indeed — better 
even, than my Grace/’ 

Grace has an affectionate husband,” replied the other, 
gravely, and one that I hope will make her happy.’* 

Oh ! no doubt happy ? ” said Lady Chatterton, hastily, 
but they say Emily has a jointure of twelve thousand a 
year — by-the-by,*' she added, in a low tone, though no 
one was near enough to hear what she said : ** could not 
the earl have settled Lumley Castls on her, instead of the 
'•^janery ? ** 
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Up6n my word, I never think of suck gloomy subjects, 
aa provisions for widowhood,” cried Lady Moseley ; you 
have been in Annerdale House — is it not a princely 
mansion ? " 

Princely, indeed,” rejoined the dowager, sighing ; 
don’t the earl intend increasing the rents of this estate, 
as the leases fall hi ? — 1 am told they ait* very low, 
now ? ” 

I believe not,” said the other, He has enough, and 
is willing others should prosper ; — Imt there is Clara, with 
her little boy — is ha not a lovely child ? ” cried the grand- 
mother, rising to take the infant in her arms. 

Oh ! excessively beautiful ! ” said the dowager, looking 
the other way, and ob{>crving Catherine making a move- 
ment towards Lord Henry Stapleton — she called to her. 

Lady Herriefield — come this way, my dear, I wish to 
speak to you,” 

Kate obeyed with a sullen pout of her pretty lip, and 
entered into some idle discussion about a cap, though her 
eyes wandered round the rooms in listless vacancy. 

The dowager had the curse of bad impressions in youth 
to contend with, and labourisd infinitely harder now to 
make her daughter act right, than formerly she had evei 
done to make her act wrong. 

“ Here ! • uncle Benfield,” cried Emily, with a face glow- 
ing with health and aniri-ation, as she approached his seat 
with a glass in her bauds. ‘‘ Here is the negus you 
wished ; I have made it myself, and you will praise it of 
course.” 

Oh * my dear Lady Pendennyss,” said the old gentle, 
man, rising politely from his seat to receive the beverage , 
you are putting yourself to a great deal of trouble for an 
old h^helor like me, ^oo much, indeed too much.” 

Old bachelors are sometimes more esteeniied than young 
ones,” cried the earl, gaily, joining them in time to hear 
this speech. Here is my friend, Mr. Peter Johnson : 
who knows when we may dance at his wedding ? ” 

My lord, and iny lady, and my honoured master,*’ 
said Peter, gravely, in reply, bowing respectfully where he 
stoocb waiting to take his master’s glass 1 am past the 
00 2 
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age to think of a wife : 1 am sp’enty-three coming next 
"lammas^ counting by the old style.*' 

** What do you intend to do with your three hundred a 
year,” said Emily, with a smile, ^‘unless you bestow it on 
some good woman for making the evening of your life 
comfortable ? '* 

My lady — hem my lady,” said the steward, blush- 
ing ; I had a little thought, with your kind ladyship's 
consent, as I have no relations, chick or child, in the world, 
what to do with it.” 

I should be haj)py to hear ytnir plan,” said the 
countess, observing that the steward was anxious to com- 
municate something. 

'' Why, my lady, if my lord and my honoured master’s 
agreeable, I did think of putting another codicil to master’s 
will in order to dispose of it.” 

Your master’s will,” said the earl, laughing; ** why not 
to your own, good Peter ” 

My honoured lord,” said the steward with great, 
humility, it don't become a poor serving man like me to 
make a will.” 

But how will you prove it ? ” said the earl, kindly, 
willing to convince him of his eri‘or ; ** you must be both 
dead to prove it.” 

Our wills,” said Peter, gulping his words, ‘'^will be 
proved on the same day.” 

His master looked round at him with great affection, 
and both the earl and Emily were too much struck to say 
any thing. Peter had, however, the subject too much at 
heart to abandon it just as he had broken the ice. He 
anxiously wished for the countess’s consent to the scheme, 
for he would not affront her, even after he was dead. 

My lady — Miss Emmy,” said Johnson eagerly/ '' my 
plan is, if tny honoured master’s agreeable — to make a 
codicil, and give my mite to a little — Lady Emily Den- 
bigh.” 

'' Oh ! Peter, you and uncle Benfield are both too good,” 
cried Emily, laughing and blushing, as she hastened to 
Clara and her mother. 

Thank you, thank you," cried the delighted earl, fol- 
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lowing his wife with his ^es, and shaking Vfte steward 
cordially by the hand ; and, if no better expedient be 
adopted by us, you have full permission to do as you please 
with your money." 

Peter,” said his master to him, in a low tone, " you 
should never speak of such things prematurely ; now, I 
lemember when the Earl of Pendennyss, my nephew, was 
first presented to me, I was struck with the delicacy and 
propriety of his demeanour, and the Lady Pendennyss, my 
niece, too ; you never see anything forward, or — Ah ! 
Emmy, dear,” said tfe old man, tenderly, interrupting 
himself, ‘'you are too good to remember your old uncle," 
taking one of the fine peaches she handed him from a 
plate. 

“ ^ly lord/' said Mr. Haugliton, to the earl, '' Mrs. Ives 
and myself have had a contest about the comforts of 
matrimony : she insists she may be quite as happy at 
Bolton Parsonage as in this noble castle, with tips rich pro- 
tpec. In view.” 

“ I hope," said Francis, " you are not teaching my wife 
to be discontented with her humble lot — if so, both hers 
and your visit will be an unhappy one.” 

‘‘ 1 1 would be no easy task, if our good friend intended 
any such thing by his jests,” said Clara smiling, “ 1 Know 
my true interests, I trust, too well, to wish to change my 
fortune.” 

"You are right," said Perdennyss; "it is wonderful 
hojv little our happiness depends on a temporal condition, 
AYlien here, or at Lumley Castle, surrounded by my 
tenantry, there are, I confe.ss, moments of weakness, in 
twhich the loss of iny wealth or rank would be missed 
greatly : but when on service, subjected to great privations, 
and surrounded by inen^ superior to me in military rank, 
who say unto me — go, and I go — come, and I come — I 
find my enjoyments intrinsically the same.” 

" That," said Francis, may be owing to your lordship s 
tempered feelings, which have taught j^ou to look beyond 
this world for pleasures and consolation.^* 

"It has, doubtless, an effect," said the earl, " but there 
is no truth of which 1 am more fully persuaded, than that 
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our happiness here does not depend upon our lot in life, 
"we are not suffering for necessaries — even changes bri 
less real misery than they are supposed to do.’* 

Doubtless,” cried Mr. Uaughton, under the circum- 
stances, I would not wish to change even with your lord- 
ship — unless, indeed,’* he continued, with a smile and 
bow to the countess, it were the temptation of your 
lovely wife.’* 

You are quite polite,” said Elmily, laughing, but I 
have no desire to deprive Mrs. Uaughton of a companion 
she has made out so well with thesO twenty years past.” 

Thirty, my lady, if you please.” . 

And thirty more, I liope,” continued Emily, as a ser- 
vant announced the several carriages at tlie door. The 
younger part of the company now hastened to their different 
engagements, and Ohatterton handed Harriet; John, 
Grace ; and Pendennyss, Emily, into their respective car- 
riages ; the duke and Lady Marian following, but at some 
little distance from the rest of the party. 

As the earl drove from the door, tlie countess looked up 
to a window, at which were standing her aunt and Doctor 
Ives. She kissed her hand to them, with a face, in which 
glowed Ote mingled expressions of innocence, love, and 

joy- 

Before leaving the Park, the party passed Sir Edward, 
with his wife leaning on one arm and Jane on the other, 
pursuing their daily walk. The baronet followed the car- 
riages with his eyes, and exchanged looks of the fondest 
love with his children, as they drove slowly and respect- 
fully by him, and if the glance which followed on Jane, 
did not speak equal pleasure, it surely denoted its proper, 
proportion of paternal love. 

You have much reason to congratulate yoursc^ on the 
happy termination of your labours,** said the doctor, with 
a smile, to the widow ; Emily is placed, so far as human 
foresight can judge, in the happiest of all stations a female 
can be in : she is the pious wife of a pious husband, be- 
loved, and deserving of it.” 

Yes,” said Mrs. Wilson, drawing back from following 
die phaeton with her eyes, they are as happy as this 
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world will admit, and, what is better, they are well pre- 
pared to meet any reverse or fortune which may occur, as 
veil as to discharge the duties on which they have entered. 
I do not think,’’ continued she, musing, that Pendennyss 
can ever doubt the affections of such a woman as Emily.*' 

“ I should think not,** said the doctor ; ‘‘ hut what 
can excite such a thought in your breast, and one so much 
to the prejudice of George ? ** 

The only unpleasant thing I have ever observed in 
him,” said Mrs. Wilson, gravely, “ is the suspicion which 
induced him to adopt* the disguise in which he entered 
our family.” 

He did not adopt it, madam — chance, and circum- 
stances drew it around him accidentally — and when you 
consifier the peculiar state of his mind from the discovery 
of his mother's misconduct — his own g^^at wealth and 
rank — it is not so surprising that he should yield to a 
deception, rather harmless than injurious.” 

Dr. Ives,” said Mrs. Wilson, is not won? to defend 
deceit.” 

*^Nor do I now, madam,” replied the doctor, with a 
smile : acknowledge the offence of George, mys(ilf 

wife, and son. I remonstrated at the time upon principle; 
I said the end would not justify the means ; that a de- 
parture from ordinary rules of propriety w^as at all times 
dangerous, and seldom practised with impunity,” 

And you failed to convince your hearers,” cried Mrs. 
Wilson, gaily ; ‘‘ a novelty in your case, my good rector.” 

** I thank you for the compliment,” said the doctor ; I 
did convince them as to the truth of the principle, but the 
ycarl contended that his case might make an innocent ex- 
ception. He had the vanity to think, I believe, that by 
concealing his real name, he injured himself more than 
any one else, and got rid of the charge in some such way. 
He is, however, tliorougbly convinced of the truth of the 
position by practice. His sufferings, growing out of the 
^‘mistake of his real character, and which could not have 
happened had he appeared in proper person, having been 
greater than he is ready to acknowledge.” 

If they gtudy the fate of the Donna Julia, and hia 
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own weakness/* said the widow^ they will have a salu. 
tary moral always at hand, to tkach them the importance of 
two cardinal virtues at least — obedience and truth/* 

Julia has suffered much/* replied the doctor ; '^and 
although she has returned to her father^ the consequences 
of her imprudence are likely to continue. When once the 
bonds of mutual confidence and respect are broken^ they 
may be partially restored, it is true, but never with a 
warmth and reliance, such as existed previously* To return, 
however, to yourself, do you not feel a sensation of delight 
at the prosperous end of your Jxertions in behalf of 
EmUy ? ** 

It is certainly pleasant to think we have discharged our 
duties, and the task is much easier than we are apt to sup- 
pose/* said Mr. AVilson ; ^^it is only to commence the found- 
ation, so that it will be able to support the superstructure. 
I have endeavoured to make Emily a Christian. I have 
( ndeavoured to form such a taste, and principles in her, 
that she whuld not be apt to admire an improper “uitor, 
and I have laboured to prepare her to discharge her con- 
tinued duties through life in such a manner, and with such 
a faith, as, under the providence of God, wdll result in hap- 
piness far exceeding any thing she now enjoys. In all these, 
l)y the blessing of Heaven, I have succeeded, and, had occa- 
sion offered, I would have assisted her inexperience through 
the more delicate decisions of her sex, though in no instance 
would I attempt to control them.** 

You are right, my dear madam,** said the doctor, 
taking her kindly by the hand, and had I a daughter, I 
would follow a similar course. Give her delicacy, religion, 
and a proper taste, aided by the unseen infiuence of a pru- 
dent parent’s care, and the cliances of a woman for happi- 
ness would be much greater than they are ; and Irani en- 
tirely of your opinion — ‘ That prevention is at all times 
better than cure.’ ” 


THE END. 
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Rattlin, the Reefer. 
Valerie, 

Tin: Pirate, and The 
Three Cutters. 

J. P. COOPER. 

The Waterwitch. 

The Pathfinder. (L. 2.) 
The Deerslayer. (L. i.) 
Last of Mohicaa3.( L.3.) 


The Pilot, 

The Prairie. (L. 5.) 

The Spy 
'I he Red Rover. 
Homeward Bound. 

Eve Eltmghain. 

'i he Two Admirals. 
Miles Wallrngford. 
Afloat and Ashore. 

The Pioneers. (L, 4.) 

Wyandotte. 

Lionel Lincoln. 

The bravc^) 

The Sea Lions. 

The Headsman. 
Precaution. 

The Oak Openings. 
Heidenmauer. 

Maik’s Reef. 

Ned Myers. 

Saianotoc. 

The Borderers. 

Jack Tier. 

Mercedes. 

L.x to s are the 
L eather-StOQkxng Tales. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE SONS. 



NOVXiLS AT SIXPENCE, continued* 


' Btt WALTER 800TT. 

Gay Mannering. Old Mortality. 

The Antiquary. PevenI of the Peak. 

Ivarihoe. Qiientm Durward. 

Tlie Fortunes of Nigel, gt. Ronan's Well. 

L Heart of Midlothian. The Abbot. 

I Hnde of Lammermoor. The Black Dwarf 
^ Waverley. Woodstock, 

j Rob Roy. Anne ot Geirrstcin. 

Kenilworth. The Betiolhcd. 


I The Fair Maid of Perth. 

Surgeon’s Daughter, 

I The '['.ilisnian. 
i ( ounf Robert of Paris. 

{ Redgauolict. 

I Mrs. RADCLIFFE. 

Rornancr oi the Foiest. 
Tlic Italian 

Mysteries of iMolpho. 

^ Parts each). 


J VARIOUS AUTHORS. 

, *Robinsoii Crusoe. Dfkoe. 

' Colleen Bawn. Gerald Gk^tkin. 

I Vicar of Wakefield. LiOldsmith. 

! Sketch Book. Wasiii.ngton Irving. 

; Tiisrram Shandy. Sternk 

I A Sentimental Journey. Stkrni., : 

I English Opniiii liatei De Ql'lNCi-y. i 
i Ess.ay.sol Lha. Chaklls I.amu. 

Notre Darnc. VicroR Hi «..o I 

Gullivei's Travels Swifi. I 

Last Kssays of Eiia. C. Lamb. I 
The Sh.idowless Man { 

Baron 1 rein k. 

The Swiss Family Robinson. 

Kory O’ More. I.ovkr. 

The Wild Irish Giil. L.idy Mouow, 
The Trials of Margaiet Lyndviy. 

Piofcu'.or Wii.sos', 
Two Years Before the Mast ; or, A 
Sailoi’s Life at Sea. Dana. 

Valentine Vox. 2 Vols. {(id cachl. • 
Frankenstiin ; oi, The MotJern Pro- 
metheus Mrs. Shell 1 >. 

The Scottish Chiefs. Jane Poki e«. 
192 pages. 

Nighteide of Nature. Mrs. Crowe. 


AMERICAN HUMOROUS BOOKS. 

Arteiniis Waid, his Book 
Artfinus W.ird, his liavtls, 

Nasby T.ijjcrs. 

M.ijor jack Downing. [each). 

Bultiw 1‘apt rs ist & 2nd Series [fid. 
('ipl)ous C. Krrr, 

Ilans Bn iiinann. 

Jubh Billings. 

Sayings and Doings of Fain Slick. 

ist, 2nd, .and jid si nes (6 / each). 
Autocr.it of the I’.n aKl.isi I.ahlo, 
Piofiv aoi at the Ln iiM.isl I .ihle. 
The i’oet at the Bn .d Iasi 'I .ihir, 

<). W Ilni.Mr.s. 
Celebrated Ju nping Frog. M 'Jwain. 
1 mkol ko iniii; t amp, Bitr 1 Haute 
lunoceiiis Abioid. Mark Twain. 

WIDE. WIDE WORLD SERIES. 
The Frinro of the House of David. 
The 1 hio.ic of David. 

The I’jll.u ol I'lrt*. 

T h') Wide, Wide World, 

V,)uecrhy' 

Uncle '1 onTs Cahin. 

The J.ami>hghui. ' 


ROUTLEDGE’S SIXPENNY SERIES. 

• Under the above title, Me-ssrs. Gkorge RnuTi.Lnr.K & Sons are 
about to produce a Series of the Cheapest Staiidai'd Books for 
Youth ever published in this or tn any other country. Each bock vtll 
contain from G4 to 80 large pages, in three columns, brevier tyfie. with 
front 40 to re Illustrations well printed by the best London Printers, 
aiid stitched in a durable paper cover. 

1. ROBINSON CRUSOE With 40 Illustrations by ]. D. Watson. 60 pp. 

2. THE SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. With 40 libistrations. 

^3. 8 ANDFOR 0 AND MERTON. With 70 Illusliations. 

4 ORIMM’S FAIRY TALES With 70 r.lustratio.is. 

5. ANDERSEN’S FAIRY TALES With 60 Illustrations. 

6. THE B 0 Y *8 OWN NATURAL HISTORY. With 300 Illustrations. 

7. £ 3 QP'S FABLES. With 100 Illustrations. 

8. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS. With 40 Illustrations. 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 6* SONS. 








